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No Money In Advance 


Four Tremendous Bargains 


Here are four of the most amazing bargains ever offered by 
Hartman’s—the immense $12,000,000 Home Furnishing 
institution that is supplying the household 

needs of more than 2,000,000 homes. 


Hartman's Special 
_Farm Credit Plan 
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makes ft easy for farmers everywhere 

to furnish their homes and buy paint, 
is roofing, gas engines, cream separators, 
‘maw etc., on the easiest credit terms ever de- 
ma vised. Send coupon—no money—for any 
Sy one, or all four of these wonderful bargains, and, if 
‘ae satisfactory, take a full year to pay. , 


m\ Rocker | 5-Piece 
7 Bargainiped Outfit 


7 strongly built o . roomy Rocker and let it 
~ solid yf »” f prove for itself what a]This is the greatest Bed 
y beautifully embossed wonderful bargain itloffer ever made. Send 
fam carving on front posts ‘m really is. You couldn’t [no —— the cou- 
side wings; ae strip and duplicate it elsewhere |pon—and we will ship 
Upholstered in guaranteed "Guwth: |for anything like our special ‘get- |the completeoutfit of five 3a === === 
imitation leather, Back divided Into acquainted’ price. If you decide to oy to you at once. . 
two panels by richly carved strip, | keep it, make a first small payment [Keep it 80 days end, not 
Seat 19x19 inches; height of back from Jin either 80 or 60 days as you ym expense. Order by No. 


from floor 39 inches. S-Plece Bed Outfit No. MK234. 2-in. continuous steel bed, set off 
ee [22d Day the balance in 80 or efillers and massive, ornamental chills; 63 in. gh at head; full size 


’ : four heavy steel i with 10 
~ o., “handsome inact payments, thereafter, according to J : gingie i _L.. Martin 
built ‘or solid comfort. You ean L terms stated below. If, for any 6b fee. cone’ ) XA Ly nite, Fea ee eee 
no idea how restful it is until you try it, |Teason, you do not wish to keep it, sanitary; covered with floral art ticking; double stitched; strong leather tuft- 
and, when you do, we feel sure that you Jreturn it at our expense. You run Ings 8 full size 1 selected hen feathers. Sanitary and 
— induced, to part with it. Ino risk whatever, because you don’t eres 

ce equal monthiy [2248 cent in advance. Mail coupon | fabric top connected tt comment of #1,80'n 90 days, bafance in nine equal monthly 

it payment i ual 


80 days, balance in ni 1 money 
payments; or, first payment of Spathly today—sure. Order by No, MK230, payments, Or, lst ar Wve nts 
of two mon 


60 days, balance in five 














































































equal payments at inter- thereafter, giving you a full 
year 


fo A FULL YEAREX? 


Magnificent Solid i @) | a AY : aA 
Oak Library Set , pat 
gl Gy 
Sensational ¢@¢uueee 
Heater Bargain 7 


Just think what wonderful heater this must many C_“VUEC AN ee 
be when we-ere willing to send it to you on 

= one anboand of Hberal terme withoss the 

test obligat on your part a 

PR yt F-- TS sew 
ou. We ju 

goarentes your sony Y caiiefaction on this ma be A. 

ter. it ion’t and even more than you 

expect, return it at the end of 80 
sevice expense. If k 








































MM Solid Oak Correctly PY 6 Springs 
ee DS "Finished Fumed id In Seat 


Grand Bargain in Library Se 


You can have no idea how this elegant 3-piece set will brighten uparoom, Send 
for it today. Just send coupon—nomoney, We willshipit atonce, NoC. 0. D.— 
no deposit—no references asked as others do—no obligation to keep fit. Return at 
our expense if not satisfactory. Compare it with 8-piece sets costing twice as much 
and you will understand what a remarkable bargain it is at our low price 
$16.85. Order by number. 

3-Plece ilbrary No. MK229. Solid oak in fumed finish. Adams period 
design. Table top $8x26in. Stands 29 in. high and has 7 in. shelf. Legs cut from 
2 in. stock, fitted with nickled slides. 64 in. center panel with eatiptiq quboemag. 
4in. apron trimmed with Adams urn carving, Chair and rocker of solid oak wit 

enuine quarter-sawed arms. Finish inne and carvings match table perfect- 
y. Chair 41 in, high; rocker 37 in. high; width 26 in.; arms 4x21 in., 19 in. between 
arms. Seats 19'¢x20 in., filled with wood fibre and moss. euppenes with six heavy 
steel springs resting on steel channel bars. Topslat 7in.; front rail 4'4 in. Seats 
and backs WEY in guaranteed Spanish imitation leather. Price $15.85. First 
payment of 31.60 in 30 days, balance in nine equal monthly payments; or, first pay- 
ment of $2.65 in 60 days; alance in five equal payments at intervals of two months, 


FREE 0UR WONDERFUL BARGAIN BOOK Mrshs32 


ts Feral °C don’t tof to get ove, Mamength Bergais Book, coptaining our 8, 

n rniture, Carpets, Draperies, Stoves, Ranges, Silverware, Paint, ng, ete. Chicago 

pages in colors showing articles exactly as they look. Just like brin, ng the combined 4 4010 LaSalle Street, 1A 

gozen big city stores right into your home. From this wonderful book you can Place an X in 0 opposite bargains wanted, fill in and 


g¥pPply all your household needs at amazingly low prices and ——-—.)... 4 gail ve coupon. a - = 
”" tfit No. 234. Rocker Bargain No. MK230. 


easy 
HARTMAN CO., Ps = 4 D Library Set No, MK229, O Heater No. MK231. 
LL. 


4010 LaSalle Street,, CHICAGO, If I keep the s, I will make first payment either in 9 























HARTMAN COMPANY, 













or 60 days and balance in 30 or 60 day payments as per prices 
and terms quoted in this advertisement. 
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. If only catalog is wannted write name and address on lines abov® 
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® SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ifs POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- | Fyoen Friend to Friend 


TISEMENTS 


Qur guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any ot her question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 





vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month | 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 


Agents and Help Wanted...................«.. . 
aie 69-67-63-62-60-59-53—48-37-12 
58-47-43-39-38-35-31-274 


Autos . 
Auto Tires and Accessories. .. ’ 

sae 55-50-46—44-28-24-21-18-17-13 
Bicycles 50 


Bolster Springs. . 


. 40 
Books and Periodicals 69—-50-23-14 


|came slowly, but steadily and with irre- 





Boots and Shoes 71-55 
Building Material 68-65-56-48-45-44-40-23-19 
33-28 


Carriages and Buggies 2 
‘arpets and Rugs . 64 
‘hewing Gum 69 


< 
‘ 
Clothing— Mens. . . .59-55-52-32 
Clothing— W omens 70-67-64 
Clothing—Childrens oc 
Coal 18 
SE Ee er SE 71 | 
Concrete Mixers... .. TTT. 
Corn Harvesters. ... eT 
Cream Separators and Churns 5144-41 
COIN GE. cnc esecenccese ‘onan 
Dise Harrows.... ‘ .29 | 
Ditching Machinery... . . 36 | 
Dogs and Pet Stock. 52 } 
Dynamite....... - 14 | 
Elevators. . caducoumins 47-46 
Engines. ....... .53-51-46-44-37-36-24 
iL 2 POPPPILEErrrIririe ito 18] 
Fencing Materials 44-23-12 
Fertiliser Spreaders. ...... 2 ees ccccccccccccce 28 
Flashlights....... éoveue 
Flour Mills......... -- 42} 
Food Choppers... .. 63} 
60-24-14 | 


Foods and Provisions. . 
Fur Buyers... ‘ 
Furnaces and Heating Systems. 





Po cha ebecectodedncetcnecicsrdectanenene 2 
Garages..... saudedee 3 ae 
Ginseng and Golden Seal. - | 
Glue an gebewedecagaces ~~ 
Grate B&ns....2..cccecess 40-14 
Grain Graders and Cleaners 56 
Guns and Ammunition... . 52-33 
Harness 33 
Hay Presses and Balers 36-22 
Infant Food 62 
Insecticides and Disinfectants. 50-23 
Kitchen Cabinets........... 76 | 
Kodaks - nae .65 
Land and Real Estate... . 68-53-5046 
Lamps and Lighting Systems. 71-63-57—49 
Livestock sawcasboes : 45-44-28 
Lumber..... ‘ oadeked oséamen 
Manure Spreaders oon 
Motorcycles. ... .50 
Motor Trucks 75-25 
Music and Musical Instruments ++ -4 
Olls and Lubricants. . .. 46} 
Paints and Varnishes. . ... 6548-36-23 
Patent Attorneys... 64-48—40-25-18 
PURRIEEE. «00 caseve : cctesevee 


Poultry Supplies... ... oan 63 
Poultry and Pigeons. ..... soeueééuued 


Road Machinery...... 


Roofing han 56-45-44-40--23 
Ee CNR sakes ce cescetcncenédheoneuatel 55 
BOG. cocdcsereasess er 
OT ee 63-594 9-44-37-36-—25-22-18-14 
eee ese . , 50-1 
Seed Corn Stringers... . 14/ 
Stump Pullers aa ..14 
Stationery . 67 
Stock Foods and Conditioners 46-45 
Stoves and Ranges 76-69-2 | 


Stove Lining 71 


Straw Spreaders. . 50-32 
Talking Machines and Phonographs 7i-#1 
Threshing Machinery 56 
rractors 51—49--46--36-15 
l'ypewriters. ... 71-67-52 
Veterinary Remedies. . . 33-28 
Wagons........ 33-28-25-14 
Washing Machines 64-59-53 
Water Systems. . .... 63-61 
Well Drilling Machinery 50! 
Wheels—Wagon and Buggy 46-28-14 
Wind Mills cone 19} 


| that they have escaped the wearing _ 
is- 


5? | the little inefficiencies, the lack of adapt- 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS OF BUSINESS 


It is said by geologists that the part of 
the country now occupied by the Rocky 
Mountains was once a great high plain, 
comparatively level. 

Then came the glaciers from the North. 
Great masses of snow and ice and pulver- 
ized rock and boulders and smaller stones 


sistible force from the land of perpetual 
snow and ice. In its forward march it 
took advantege of every low place, of 
every weak place so that its first wearing 
action along the great plateau was where 
the ground was low or where it was soft 
and easily forced out of the way. 

In time t'.cse low places and these soft 
places were worn away into gullies and 
the gullies became ditches and the ditches 
became little valleys and the little valleys 
became great canons. Soil and gravel 
and rock and even solid granite have been 
worn away in the path laid out for those 
old glaciers by the original low places and 
soft places. 

But all around and in every direction 
one sees great bluffs and giant peaks 
towering above the surrounding valleys 
and canons. These were the points that 
were high and solid when the glaciers first 
struck the great plateau and because of 


cess of time and stand out as mute 
torians of the past and silent witnesses of 
the former altitude of all the surrounding 
country. 

Business is like that. Most houses are 
started on about the same level. But 
ever and always comes the great grinding 
and wearing glaciers of public opinion. 
It finds the weak places alt the low places. 
It discovers the bad business practices, 


ability of every firm that does not come up 
to the standard and it keeps wearing 
away year after year until the firm that 
does not give the proper service is carried 
away and destroyed. 

But all around stand the great bluffs 





and peaks of business, founded on honesty | 
down ot | 


and good service. The wearin 
their unworthy competitors by public 
opinion has made them stand out the more 
prominently. Firms that advertise the | 
qualities of their wares year after year in 
reliable publications are usually in this | 
class. They invite public opinion to pass | 
judgment on them. They must keep up to 
the standard or they will be destroyed | 
just as one of those grim old mountains 
would be destroyed if it should drop to the | 
level of the canons and the valleys. 

If their merchandise and their service 
and their price and their honesty had an 
low places or soft places in them, our a. 
ers would have discovered them and the | 
antagonistic opinion of more than 800,000 | 
farm families would have made their adver- | 
tising unprofitable so that they could not | 
afford to use the paper. 

Of course if they had not given our 
readers a square deal we could not con- 
tinue to put our guarantee back of them. 

It is safe and wise to buy the products, 
of solid, substantial business firms whose 
announcements are permitted to appear 
in Successful Farming. 

You will find many such firms adver- 
tised in Successful Farming. Their con- 
tinued. appearance is evidence that Suc- 
cessful Farming can safely guarantee their 
honesty and that the public judgment is 
favorable. 





=. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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Your Neighbor’s Car 


Suppose He Buys a Hudson Super-Six 
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One thing we can’t forget in buying cars. That 
is pride of ownership. The car is a pleasure 
vehicle. And it spoils the fun to be hope- 
lessly outrivaled in about the same-class car. 
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The Hudson Super-Six has proved 
itself supreme. 


With this patented motor—certified 
a stock motor—it has done what no 
other stock car ever did. 


It has made faster speed. It has 
done better hill-climbing. It has 
shown quicker pick-up. It has gone 
1819 miles in 24 hours, breaking the 
best former stock car record by 52 
percent. 


It has beaten race cars by the dozen 
—cars of a very costly type. It has 
shown much more power than this 
size motor ever before developed. It 
has proved matchless endurance. 


Suppose your neighbor gets this car. 
And you, while paying as much or 
more, get something less efficient. 
How will you feel when the two cars 
meet? 





What These Things Signify 





You do not care for reckless speed. 
Such power is rarely needed. But the 
Super-Six has the capacity. You 
know it to be the master of the road. 
It will do what you want without 
taxing half its ability. And that means 
economy. 


It will cover more ground than 
lesser cars, without going any faster. 
This because of its quick get-away 
when you slow down or stop. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit—Seven Other Styles of Open and Closed Bodies 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Its greatest supremacy—that of 
endurance—means years of extra ser- 
vice. How would you feel to have a 
like-class car excel yours in these 


respects? 
Means 80% More Efficiency 


The Super-Six motor—a Hudson 
invention—adds 80% to motor effi- 
ciency. That is, from a small, light 
motor it gets 76 horsepower. The same 
size of motor heretofore yielded us 
42 h. p. 

This result comes through ending 
vibration, the cause of motor friction. 
It gives such smoothness as you never 
knew before And it means a long- 
lived motor. 

It comes in a car, evolved under 
Howard E. Coffin, which has long 
stood for the acme in fine engineering. 
And it comes in the handsomest, best- 
equipped model that Hudson has 
ever designed. 

If your neighbor gets it, and you 
don’t, it may mean to you years of 
regret. In looks and performance, 
in prestige and endurance, he will 
have the advantage of you. Your 
Hudson dealer can prove these things 
beyond any possible question. And 
you should know them before you 
buy any high-grade car. 

Any Super-Six owner—there are 
now more than 10,000—can tell you 
what it means to own one. 
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THE NEW FARM LOAN ACT 


The Long Expected Rural Credit, or Farm Mortgage Credit System 


By JOHN SNURE 


HE farmers, it seems to me, 

have occupied hitherto a sin- 

gular position of disadvantage. 
They have not had the same freedom 
to get credit on their real assets that 
others have had who were in manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprises, 
and while they sustained our life, 
they did not in the same degree with 
some others share in the benefits of 
that life. Therefore this bill, along 
with the very liberal provisions of the 
federal reserve act, puts them on an 
equality with all others who have 
genuine assets and makes the great 
credit of the country available to 
them. One cannot but feel that this 
is delayed justice to them and cannot 
but feel that it is a very gratifying 
thing to play any part in doing this 
act of justice. I look forward to the 
benefits of this bill, not with extrava- 
gant expectations, but with con- * eS 
fident expectations that it will be of very wide-reaching benefit; 
and, incidentally, it will be of advantage to the investing com- 
munity, for I can imagine no more satisfactory and solid invest- 
ments than thissystem will afford those who have money to use.”’ 

These are the words of President Wilson in signing the federal 
farm loan bill, known also as the rural credits bill, just passed 
by Congress and at last, after many years of agitation, a law 
on the statute books. 

July 17th the president signed the bill. It is predicted by 
Senator Hollis of New Hampshire, who had tnd to do with 
the framing of the measure, and who had charge of it in the 
Senate, that three months will suffice to put the machinery 
of the act into operation and that by the middle of October 
loans will be made under it. 

Enactment of the new farm loan law marks the beginning of 
a new era in the farm loan business in the United States. This 
much may confidently be asserted even tho the new act is still 
untried and there is much uncertainty whether certain features 
will prove workable. Some of these features may have to be 
modified as the result of trial and experience. The chances are 
that in groping about to attain an effective rural credits system 
Uncle Sam will learn a good deal. But it may safely be pre- 
dicted, that the country, once having entered on a government 
aided farm loan policy, will not abandon it but will ascertain 
whatever imperfections there are in the law and proceed to 
strengthen and improve it. 

President Wilson in signing the bill said he believed its 
benefits would be real, tho he did not have extravagant expecta- 
tions concerning it. House and Senate in discussing the question 
talked rural credits by the hour and by the yard. Some saw 
the most rosy results. Some made the most dismal predictions. 
No one who has studied the subject assumes the new law is an 
ideal measure. It would be as absurd to say it was ideal as to 
take stock in all the gloomy forecasts made by those who see 
nothing good in the legislation. 

The new law is at least a beginning in the right direction. 
[t will doubtless prove the foundation on which a great farm 
loan system will in time be developed. Having taken this 
step, the next advance is likely to be in the direction of per- 
sonal credits legislation. 

Five men, one of them Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
the other four recently named by the president, make up the 
new federal farm loan board. Public office may be a snap in 
some cases but it is not in this. On the shoulders of this board 
rests a task as important and stupendous as that which was 
imposed on the federal reserve heasll when it was given the work 
of starting the federal reserve system. The farm loan board 
must take up the untried and elaborate machinery which 
Congress has turned over to it and gear it up so it will operate. 
If the machinery is too cumbersome and some requirements 
cannot be carried out, this board will be expected in a reasonably 
short time to develop the facts and recommend such changes 
as it considers needed so that Congress may act accordingly. 

Now that the government has established the new farm loan 
institution, are the farmers going to patronize it? Or will they 
continue to get their loans thru the old system of private 
money-lending interests? The question will be capable of 
intelligent answer in the near future. The next year or two 





should make it plain whether the public, having got rural credits 
legislation, means to make use of it. 

Such has been the demand for years for relief from the exac- 
tions of private loan lenders that the new federal farm loan 
system is likely to have plenty of patrons, especially in some 
sections of the country, where interest rates 
€xorbitant. 


1ave been most 





The new rural credits or farm loan 
system, when looked at in its broad 
outlines, and stripped of details, is a 
good deal simpler than many who 
have not studied the long law realize. 
It provides a method by which one 
can get a loan on farm property for 
| a long period of years and pay it off 
| onthe installment plan. One author- 
| ity describes the new law as having for 
| its purpose to “make liquid the forty 
| billions dollars worth of farm prop- 

erty in the United States as a basis 

of credit for long time mortgage loans 
| at low rates of interest on the amor- 
tization plan.”’ 

The ponderous word, “‘amortiza- 





+, 64 | tion,” which has been much used of 

¢. , | late in connection with the new law, 
\ \ | . ° ° 

\ \ WP | in this instance means payment of 


ee. and interest in small 
annual or semi-annual amounts or 
installments. The law permits a 
loan to be made for from five years upward to forty years. 
The new law really provides two farm-mortgage systems. 
Over the two systems, the federal farm loan board of five 
members has full control. One system operates thru regional 
federal land banks, there being one such federal land bank in 
each of twelve regions or districts into which the country is 
to be divided by the farm loan board. 

The other system operates thru joint-stock land banks for 
which the act provides. 

In connection with the system of federal land banks, the 
law provides for national farm loan associations. These are 
cooperative local organizations composed of borrowers. Such 
associations must be stockholders in the federal land banks in 
proportion to the amount which their members wish to borrow. 

he act prohibits the federal land banks from charging over 
six percent on any mortgage or from exacting fees which the 
farm loanboard does not approve. Being stockholders in the 
federal land bank, the borrowers are to share in its net profits. 

Each federal land bank must have at least $750,000 subscribed 
capital. If the public does not subscribe for this stock, the 
government itself will do so. 

One of the most interesting problems in connection with the 
act is whether the farmers will form the proposed national 
farm loan associations. Ten or more persons who own and 
cultivate farm land which is suitable for security or who are 
about to own and cultivate it may form one of these associations 
if they desire loans amounting to a total of not less than $20,000. 
Each member has to take stock in his association equal to five 
percent of the sum he wants to borrow, and each association in 
turn must take stock in the federal land bank equal to five per- 
cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its members. 

Each stockholder in an association is liable for acts of that 
association up to double the amount of his stock. Whether this 
provision will tend to prevent formation of such associations 
is something as to which there is much difference of opinion. 

A highly important feature of the new law is that if a local 
loan association, is not formed in a locality within a year and is 
not likely to be formed, the federal farm loan board may 
authorize the federal land bank of the district to make loans 
on farm land to individuals thru approved agents. 

In other words, if the local national farm loan associations 
are not formed and this part of the law does not work, provision 
is made for loans thru another method by the federal land 
banks. 

It should be kept in mind that in addition to the system of 
twelve federal land banks, which are supposed to make loans 
thru the local national farm loan associations, the law provides 


_ eS 


for establishment of joint-stock land banks. These banks loan’ 


directly to the individual. They are under supervision of the 
federal farm loan board but the government does not subscribe 
to their capital. 

Some of the ablest advocates of the rural credits measure in 
Congress opposed the joint-stock land banks and said the farmer 
should not patronize these private banks for that is what they 
are to be under the law, but should patronize the federal land 
banks and make them a success. ; 

Representative McKellar of Tennessee, in an able speech in 
the House said: “The farmer should not be misled into borrow- 
ing from these private institutions. It was a serious mistake 
to authorize these private land banks, and one that ought to be 
remedied by amendment.’ 

It is the hope of those who did most for the legislation in 
Congress that the local national farm loan associations will 
be freely formed and the federal land banks will flourish. If 
this proves to be the case, important Continued on page 47. 
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EDITORIAL 


SEED CORN TIME AGAIN 

A’ this date, the indications point to a well matured corn 

crop and an abundant supply of good seed corn in almost 
every section of the cornbelt. Unless weather conditions are 
very unfavorable within the next few weeks it will be entirely 
up to the farmers whether or not they are supplied with first 
class seed for planting next year’s crop. Last year it was im- 
possible for many corn growers to select seed corn from their 
fields, for the very good reason that there was none to select. 
Such years occur now and then, but not often. Usually there is 
a vast number of growers who do not use 


plenty of seed but 


eare in selecting and caring for it. 

That the first freeze catches so many farmers without a supply 
no doubt due to the fact that they are busy and 
rather than because they fail to realize 


The safest plan is to gather 


of seed corn i 
take too long a chance, 
the — by freezing. 
some seed before there is danger of freezing. 

late and there is opportunity to obtain better 
It does not take long and 


done 
Then if the season 
and more 
mature corn later, gathe r some more, 
pays to be on the safe side 

The exact date for picking seed corn will necessarily vary in 
different. localities, but for the the cornbelt it is 
good practice to get some seed in a safe place during the last 


majority of 


ten days of September and first few days of October. 

So much has been said, written and demonstrated as to the 
best methods of selecting, drying and storing, that it would seem 
that a man who was not familiar with one or more satisfactory 
methods had neither heard, The particular 
method employed is not so important, but it is important that 


read, or observed. 


good ears of proper size and type for your locality be selected; 
that they be taken from healthy, thrifty stalks; that the ears 
be thoroly dried before they are permitted to freeze; and that 
they be kept dry thruout the winter. 


"THE 


worth is charity, 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
To pay more than ne is 
The failure to 


laborer is worthy of his hire. 
and to pay less is robbery. 
laborer now what he can live decently on 
tice by old age pensions in the future. Industrious 
out for the future if they are paid enough in their 


pay the can never be 
made up in jus 
men will look 


productive years 


Every man ought to make enough in an eight-hour day to 
supply all his needs. The few work too little and make too 
much while the many work too long and make too little. An 
adjustment of hours and wages would work out a natural adjust- 
ment of wealth. The rich would not be so uselessly rich, nor 


poor so woefully poor. 
The foundation of 
work, 


(Crosser bill before 


economic justice is the opportunity to 


which is being denied laborers thru land monopoly. The 


Congress would give men an opportunity to 


take and make homes upon the unused vacant lands of the 
government, it he who would rather be his own employer 
than work for others could But there is 
little like! ‘sat of Congress allowing such a bill to pass. The 


wat hdog of s1 


ao th 


find employment. 


are not as leep. 


, 
privilege 
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COMMENT 


LIGHT ON MEXICAN SITUATION 
T is difficult to get light from the daily press. The articles 
you read there are intended to create friction and heat, but 
not light. But there is a little candle light in U. S. Consular 
Report No. 168, July 18, 1912. You can read your own con- 


clusions by this light. It says: 


Nationality Amount of Investment 
American $1,057,770,000 
English 321,302,800 
French. . 143,446,000 
Mexican... .. 793,187,242 


Other nations. 118,535,380 

This report shows that Americans have invested $264,582,758 
more than the Mexicans themselvesin that unfortunate country. 
The report goes into details, showing that Americans have 
invested $235,464,000 in railway stock and Mexicans only 
$125,440,000. In railway bonds, $408,926,000; 
Mexicans $12,275,000. 

In mines, Americans $223,000,000; Mexicans $7,500,000. In 
Americans $52,000,000; Mexicans $21,000,000. 
In timber lands, Americans $8,100,000; Mexicans $5,600,000. 
In smelters, Americans $26,500,000; Mexicans rel 200,000. 
Factories, Americans $9,600,000 and Mexicans $3,270,200. 
In oil, Americans have invested $15,000,000 and Mes xicans only 
$650,000. In rubber, Americans $15,000,000 and Mexicans 
$4,500,000. In insurance Americans have put $4,000,000 and 
the Mexicans $2,000,000. 

The above tells why the Mexicans hate the ‘‘€ 
why there is such a demand for intervention. 


Americans 


national bonds, 


and 


iringoes”’ 


LIQUOR INTERESTS NON-PARTISAN 

HILE the prohibitionists and church people have been 

inclined to vote prohibition straight, or stick to their 
party regardless of results, the liquor interests have always voted 
in the party that would give them the best attention. In states 
nominally Republican they have been Republican and en- 
deavored to get liberal Republicans elected, but in Democratic 
states they have worked for the election of wet Democrats. 
They even split the tickets to gain their ends. 

As evidence of this your attention is called to a letter on paper 
of the Iowa Liquor Dealers Association. What was said in this 
letter of two years ago is as true today as then; as true in any 
state as in lowa. The letter is as follows; it was sent to saloon 
men. 

“Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 26, 1914 

“T am instructed to write you in strict confidence in regard 
to the urgency of the political situation governing the interests 
of our business. It is absolutely necessary for every Liquor 
Dealer in lowa to be united and active in working for the same 
candidates for state offices. You are urged to forget your political 
affiliations, and unanimously support those who are recognized 
as strictly our friends, and upon whom we can all agree in a 
quiet way, laying aside your interests in local politics for these 
state offices. 


“John T. Hamilton, the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
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is liberal, has always been liberal, and represents the liberal 
element of the state. We want you to work for him. 

“The office of Lieutenant-Governor is the most important 
office of them all, even more important than Governor, because 
the Lieutenant-Governor appoints the Committees in the 
Senate, who report on all measures to be voted on by the 
Senate. The Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
is dry, and would use every influence at his command in favor 
of prohibition. It is most important that he be defeated. His 
opponent, W. L. Harding, the Republican candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, has always been fair, and is being opposed by 
the united dry forces of the state.. We want to be united in sup- 
porting him. 

“There are many other important offices, but those of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor are the two most important so 
far as our interests are concerned. We must be united and con- 
centrate our best efforts on these two offices. One is a Democrat, 
the other a Republican, but we must be indpendent of political ties. 

“Theoffices of next importance are the members of the State 
Legislature, and your support, and that of your friends, should 
be thrown to only the Liberal candidates. You, without doubt, 
are fully familiar with your local situation, but we must con- 
centrate on the state offices. 

“It is very important that our efforts should be kept quiet, 
and this communication should be destroyed, giving nobody a 
chance to reflect on our actions. We want to work together for 
the same ends uithout the general public knowing how it happens 
that we are all agreed on the same proposition. 

“Do not neglect this natter, as it is probably the most im- 
portant work that you will have to do for at least two years, 
except to remit your dues and assessment promptly, if you have 
not already done so. 

“Trusting that you will give this your earnest consideration, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. B. Mayne, 
Secretary 

If you want to defeat the power of the saloon in your state 
you voters must vote for the men who are sure to be dry, regard- 
less of what party label they may bear. 

Use the good common sense the liquor interests use and the 
saloon will be banished and stay banished. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 

URING the last year thousands of our subscribers made 

use of our Subscribers’ Information Bureau service. We 
deem it a pleasure to assist our readers in the solution of their 
farming problems and give information, or tell them where they 
can get information, along the lines of their inquiry. When you 
subscribe to Successful Farming you get this service as part of 
the subscription price. 

Frequently, when writing us about subscription matters, or 
renewing their subscription, our friends ask us some questions 
along other lines. This is all right, but please use separate 
sheets of paper—one for writing concerning the subscription, 
and a separate letter asking the other questions. Sign name and 
iddress on each because one letter goes to the subscription 
department, and the other goes to the Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau. Each can give more prompt attention when the in- 
quiries are thus separated. 

We handle hundreds of thousands of letters and it is but 
natural that now and then we make a mistake, or one gets lost, 
or we are unable to read the name or address—and often these 
are not given at all—so call our attention to your failure to hear 
from us after due time in case you write us for information. 


LIGHT AND HOPE AHEAD 

WE are just emerging, or about to emerge, from the dark 
age—the age of the poorest, the most costly country 
schooling this nation has ever known. The forefathers, even 
with their rude log cabin schoolhouses, with slabs for benches, 
had better s:hools than we have had in this passing dark age. 
Our forefathers had real schoolmasters—men who had at least 
been trained in academies and had gone thru the refining fires 
of those trying times. There was no “spare the rod”’ in those 

days. The things they taught were few and thoro. 
Those early pioneers lived close together for mutual protec- 


tion, and the schools had larger attendance than many of ours 
in this safe age when pioneers are miles apart and schools consist 
of from one to ten pupils of tender age, presided over by a girl 
of tender age too, and lacking in educational groundwork and 
masterful force because it is now against the law to whip a child. 

Yes; those log cabin schools of our forefathers were better on 
the whole than our one room country schools of today. Our 
educational system for country youth has degenerated. But 
there is light dawning in the East, for Congress has passed a 
federal aid good roads law, giving next year to the various states 
in their proper proportion the sum of $4,850,000 which is only 
half of what must be spent on road improvement, for each state 
must give dollar for dollar with the government. By 1921 
the government will have spent $75,000,000 on roads in the sev- 
eral states. 

Good roads will solve the country school problem as nothing 
else can. It will make possible the consolidation of these 
worthless little one-room, poorly attended schools into schools 
that have good teachers and all the educational equipment of 
the city schools. These consolidated schools will be out in the 
country, so farmers will not have to move to town to educate 
their children. 

There are consolidated schools now in states where roads 
have been improved, and some where roads are not very good, 
but they will multiply fast as soon as transportation to con- 
solidated schools is made sure and quick by good roads and 
auto busses. The light is breaking. 


PROMOTE DAIRYING 
HE dairy interests of the United States are growing apace, 
and will continue to grow. No part of agriculture has had 
more rapid and permanent development in recent years, yet 
the dairy industry is only recognized in Washington as a 
division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The dairy interests should be promoted to the rank of Bureau 
of Dairying, and completely divorced from the work of meat 
inspection, veterinary work, and animal husbandry having 
nothing to do with dairying. 


GOVERNMENT MARKETING 

N a recent issue of the Appeal, W. Francis Ahern, of Mel- 

bourne, Australia, tells how the Australian government 
put a crimp in the grain speculators’ game of making profits 
on war prices of wheat. He says: 

“Undoubtedly one of the greatest undertakings by any 
government in the world at the present time, is the complete 
control of the buying, selling and distributing of the entire 
wheat harvest of the Australian commonwealth, which at this 
date is computed to run into 150,000,000 bushels, of which 
fully 100,000,000 will be exported.” 

The writer goes on to explain how the government quietly 
laid the plans while the speculators quietly went about it to 
fleece the wheat growers as usual. 

“By a short act of Parliament, passed in a few hours in the 
national Parliament, the entire wheat harvest of Australia 
was commandeered by the government under the provisions 
of military law. Wheat contracts with speculators were an- 
nulled, and private sale and purchase of wheat in Australia 
was proclaimed a criminal act! Wow! This is real prepared- 
ness—of a kind speculator patriots don’t like. 

The result—the government made the private grain men 
and all the machinery of the regular wheat trade a part of 
the government machine and instead of the middlemen getting 
the profits the government gave the farmers more for their 
wheat. The government advances 72 cents a bushel to the 
growers, and pays in addition whatever the wheat sells for 
when sold by the government, less one-twelfth cent a bushel 
for handling. The wheat in fact sold for around $1.40 and the 
farmers got it all, less the trifle for marketing. 

It will be a bitter pill for the growers to ever go back to 
private handling of wheat where the speculators get the big 
slice of the melon. 

In Germany the government has set the price on many 
articles as a military necessity. Militarism can only succeed 
under government monopoly of almost everything. It may 
teach some valuable lessons in marketing. 
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T’S a real job to oust a Congressman who is in. The Con- 
| gressional candidate for reelection has every advantage 
over his opponent. The Rucker corrupt practices act just 
issed bs the House greatly tightens the cinch of the inns. 
I limits the amount the would-be Congressman can spend and 
in other ways circumscribes his campaign activities. But the 
M. C. seeking to retain the honors and emoluments of his posi- 
tion can and does campaign all the time at public expense. 
He sends out free seeds, and documents; he builds a persone al 
vote-getting machine through his control of patronage; he buys 
votes with all kinds of pork; and there is the leave-to-print 
privilege ,and the free use of the mails. 


The Waste of Paper Materials 


E hear a good deal about thesteadily increasing cost of 
W paver oi all kinds. Right along with this the government 

is constantly calling attention to the wholesale waste 
of paper materials. The Forest Service has made an estimate 
of this waste in one section of the country alone, and reports 
that there is enough waste in the sawmills of the South to pre- 
duce 20,000 tons of paper a day. Placing our needs side by side 
with our undeveloped resources seems to indicate either a lack 
of enterprise or inefficiency which appears to have become a 
national habit. The paper situation is being investigated to 
see if there is a trust. 


The Rural Credit Board 


Che President has appointed the rural credit or land bank 
board , and they have set out to organize the work by beginning 
in the New England states. Each state will be organized. It 
will take several months to get the new system in working order. 
Che farming interests of the Central West are well represented 
on the — by Herbert Quick and Capt. W. 8. A. Smith. 
The twelve district land banks will be established after the 
board has visited over the whole United State: 


Pork Barrel Filled Again 
ORK is king. The fight against the river and harbor bill 
came to naught. As it passed the House the measure was 
questionable enough, but the Senate added $4,840,475. 
Then it went to the inevitable conference committee, whence it 
emerged carrving $42,886,085, about three million more than 
the House bill. Both branches adopted the conference report 
i President Wilson signed the bill lt is now a law. 


2 nome a Billion 


~~ ippropriations for this session will reach the unprec- 
<4 total of nearly two billions. About seven hun- 


e ‘mailien of this will be for military purposes. The 
reparedness appropriations, as they now stand, are as follows: 
Art $313,970,447.10 
Na 315,826,843.55 


fortifications 25,.748,050.00 
Military academy 2,238,328.57 
(rm) and Nav) Deficient 27 559,348.05 





Total $685,343,017.27 
Neither the army nor navy bills are yet in finished form. 
Both are in the hands of conference committees. In each case 
the Senate added many millions to the amounts fixed by the 
House, but, inasmuch as President Wilson is said actively 
to favor the Senate’s greater liberality, it is probable that the 
conferees will report approximately the large figures. 


Congress and Preparedness 
S Congress nears the end it becomes apparent that pre- 
paredness is winning out strong. The Senate is proving 
more liberal than the House. Both army and navy 
appropriation bills were increased substantially in the upper 
branch. The army measure passe «d the House carrying $182,- 
303,356.10, which the Senate raised to $313,970,447.10. The 
House voted $269,892,137.74 for the navy, and the Senate 
added $46,834,428.80. 
That increase for the navy does not tell the whole story. 


The House measure authorized no construction beyond 1917. 





Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 
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Seventy-two new ships were provided for, including five battle 
cruisers, but no dreadnaughts. The Senate, in addition to the 
direct appropriation of $316,000,000 for 1917, authorized : 
three-year building program, imposing an obligation on the 
next Congress to make the necessary appropriation. This brings 
the total of the Senate bill up to about $588,000,000. 

The differences between House and Senate bills are shown in 
the following table: 





House Senate Senate 
Al) One Year First Year Three Years 

Battleships. ..... 0 4 10 
Battle Cruisers. .. 5 4 6 
Seout Cruisers... . 4 4 10 
Destroyers..... 10 20 ° 50 
Fleet Submarines 0 0 re) 
Coast Submarines. | 30 5S 
Submarine (Neff) 0 0 1 
Fuel Ships... i l 3 
Ammunition Ships ] l 2 
Hospital Ships l 1 ] 
Repair Ships... ( 0 1 
Transports ( 0 1 
Destroyer Tenders ( 0 2 
Submarine Tenders 0 0 1 
Gunboats..... ( ] 2 

Totals...... 72 66 157 


The Senate bill, as distinguished from the House measure, 
has two outstanding features: (1) emphasis upon battieships 
and cruisers, when the lesson of the European turmoil seems 
to teach the more practical value of the much less expensive 
submarine; and (2) the extablishment of a continuing building 
policy, in the three-year construction program which is author- 
ized, but not appropriated for. 


Outdoing Great Naval Powers 
GLANCE at these figures wili show the trend of pre- 
paredness legislation. Fortifications: 1915 appropria- 
tion, $6,060,216.90. This year, $25,747.550. An increase 
of $19,687,333.10. 

Army: 1915 appropriation, $101,974,195.87. . This year, 
(pending) $313,970,447.10. An increase of $211,996,251.23. 

Navy: 1915 appropriation, $149,661,864.88. This yea 
$316,726,556.54. An increase of $167,064,691.66. 

To these increases of $398,748,175.99 should be added at least 
$250,000,000 in navy building authorized, to be paid for by 
the next Congress. Great Britain appropriated for her navy in 
1915, $260,714,275, and Germany $113,993,329, which was 
before the great war started 

RESIDENT WILSON prevailed in his insistence that the 

Senate should take up the child labor bill. Some of the 

southern cotton factory democrats and eastern standpat 
republicans are violently opposed to its passage. Mexico, 
during the throes of a revolution, ‘‘enacted that children shall 
not work in factories before the age of sixteen.”” We may catch 
up with Mexico ere this Congress adjourns 





HE expected happened with the free seeds. Senator 

Kenyon led a fight which eliminated that provision from 

the agricultural bill, but- when the conference committee 
had finished with the measure it was in again, and both House 
and Senate voted to keep it ther ‘re 


HE House is home campaigning. It meets about once in 
three days, with a handful present, ard adjourns for 
another half a week. There is a “‘gentleman’s agreement”’ 
that no quorum calls or record votes will be ordered. “We have 
done enough; let the Senate catch up,” is their explanation. 
No “‘program’’ matters are initiated when the House does con- 
vene, but pensions and local pork barrel issues have easy sailing. 


was adopted appropriating two million for the relief of 
dependent families of national guardsmen and regular army 
soldiers in service in the Mexican trouble. The Secretary of 
War is to be the distributor of this fund. No family will receive 
more than $50 a month. 


Jc ST before the army bill passed the Senate, an amendment 
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AN INSECT THAT COST MILLIONS 


The Hessian Fly and How to Fight It 


By A. H. SNYDER 
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O say that the Hessian fly is the worst insect enemy of 

growing wheat is a strong indictment, but, if the case were 

tried before a jury of farmers or scientists, the decree 
would no doubt be “Guilty as charged.” 

The extent of injury done by this pest varies quite widely in 
different localities. Conservative estimates place the loss in 
some years at upward of $100,000,000 for the United States. 
Single states sometimes experience a loss of more than $15,000,- 
(00, the ravages of the fly being so great that only about 
one-third of the wheat crop is considered worth harvesting. 
One investigator places the minimum annual damage to wheat 
by the fly at ten percent of the crop. That would mean three 
bushels to the acre, and, at recent wheat prices, the toll levied by 
the fly would go a long way toward paying rent on land or in- 
terest on investment. 

To reduce the loss due to Hessian fly the wheat grower must 
rely upon preventive measures. There is no cure or remedy for 
. field after it has become infested. 

One of the essentials of all warfare is to know the location and 
nature of the enemy in order that the attack may be directed 
it the most vulnerable point and at the most opportune time. 
for that reason we are reproducing an illustration from a 
soster issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
vhich shows the form and location of the Hessian fly during 
each month in the year. 

In the course of its life time the Hessian vo thru four 
distinet stages, each of which is marked by a different form of 
the insect. They are the egg, the mag- 
got or larvae, the flaxseed or pupa, and 
the winged or adult stage. 


color and the skin or covering of its body becomes hard and 
brittle so that on the whole it resembles a flaxseed and for that 
reason is referred to as the flaxseed stage. 

While in the brown shells, the maggots change to winged 
flies and come out as males and females, ready to pair and 
deposit eggs for another generation. The winged flies look like 
mosquitoes but are smaller, being about one-tenth of an inch 
long. They can fly for a considerable distance, especially when 
aided by a breeze. 

The pumber of generations of fly in a year depends upon 
the weather and latitude. In the latitude of Illinois and Iowa 
there are always two broods, one in fall and one in spring, and 
there may be two broods both fall and spring. During the 
winter the fly is in the flaxseed stage and is on the young 
wheat plants. It also passes the summer in the flaxseed stage 
and is on the stubble at that time. 

Preventive Measures 

Now that we know something about what the critter looks 
like in its various disguises, and where it may be found at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, we are ready to consider plans of attack. 

Probably the most effective measure is to postpone sowing un- 
til after what is known as the ‘‘fly-free’’ date. This date will 
vary somewhat according to the nature of the season but the 
accompanying map shows about the date that it occurs in vari- 
ous sections in a normal season. The idea is to delay sowing 
late enough for the fall generation of flies to deposit their eggs 
before the wheat appears. As is true in so many farm endeavors, 
it is essential that all the wheat growers 
in a community join in the fight against 
Hessian fly. If only a portion of the 





Without getting into the old con- 
troversy as to which comes first, the 
egg or the chicken, we will start with 
the egg in following the life history of 
the Hessian fly. These eggs are only 
about one-fiftieth of an inch in lengt 
and are deposited on the upper surface 
of leaves of wheat. In about four days 
they hatch into maggots which are 
about one-eighth of an inch cong, 
smooth, soft, and without legs or head. 
They look so much like eggs that they 
ire very frequently mistaken for eggs 
of the fly. 

The maggots, or larvae, really do the 
damage to the wheat plants. They 
work their way down behind the sheath 
of the leaf and suck the sap from the 








fields are late sown, they may be in- 
fested the following spring by flies from 


wheat early in the fall. 

It is also important that no volun- 
teer wheat be allowed to grow, as it 
serves as a breeding place Ee Hessian 


You will remember that the fly 
passes the summer in the flaxseed form 
in the stubble of wheat fields. This 
suggests some other efiective methods 
of attack. The stubble of infested 
fields should be burned or plowed under 
as soon after harvest as the work can 
be done. It is not necessary to burn 
the straw for there are practically no 
insects so high up on the plant that 








young stem. As a result the plant is 


soft, white maggot turns dark brown in by the Hessian fly. 





mth let . : : Map showing the date in a normal season afte- 
either killed or weakened. Later the which qhent sap be cows and Grell damage 





they will not be left in the stubble when 
the grain is cut. Straw is too valuable 
to burn and [Continued on page 42 


the fields of neighbors who sowed their 
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URAL SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 









Sept., 1916 


In Which the Advantages of Consolidation Are Shown 





N my first article 1 pointed 
out some of the striking 
weaknesses of our rural 
schools and showed that it is 
not a lack of funds available 
if taxes were properly 
assessed, but a lack of local 
interest in better schools 
which makes possible such a 
report as was given by Joseph 
Chapman, at a conference oi 
bankers in St. Paul in 1911 
He said: ‘‘We went about to 
find the reasons why the boys 
and girls are leaving the farms 
and flocking to the cities, 
leaving the men and their 
wives to run the farms with 
very incompetent help. It 
was a very Gesouregion situ- 
ation. From Hull House of 
Chicago, a canvass was made 
of the cheap lodging houses 
of that city, and it was found that 20,000 young men under the 
age of twenty-five were sleeping on damp floors in wretched, 
unsanitary basements. These young men were from the farms 
of our central states looking for jobs in the city.” 

Why were these men seeking work in the great cities? The 
answer is that they, tho raised on the farms, were not educated 


diana farm ¢ 


for the country. ' wa 
‘A fateful clinging to the relics of tradition has kept the 


isual rural school yet teaching present day children the subject 
matter and the application of out-of-date knowledge of the 
school of fifty years ago,’ says Professor E. C. Bishop. The 
Committee on Rural Schools of the Better Iowa Schools Com- 
mission (1912) says: ‘‘The inexperienced and untrained teach- 
ers are perhaps the greatest source of weakness in country 
The teachers often have considerable knowledge of 


schools. ‘ , 
latin, mathematics, and other kindred high school es 


but not grounded in the things they teach, nor methods of 
presenting them. As a result, some of our rural schools have 
become shops of experiments.” 

The lack of interest in rural life dates back to the child ‘in 
school. The poor school in which less than four percent ever 
stay until the eighth grade is reached, disgusts the children with 
farming rather than inspires them for their work. There are 
exceptional cases where a school is so fortunate as to have 5 live, 
capable teacher, who in spite of school laws, makes thet school 
an inspiration and help, not only to the children, but to the 
whole district. She proves that it is not so much new laws we 
need as the right kind of teachers. 

Such an example is the splendid work done in Page county, 
lowa, when Miss Jessie Field was county superintendent. She 
put “pep” into the teachers and they aol it along until the 
whole county awoke to the idea of better rural schools. They 
taught farm children in terms of the farm, as every successful 
rural school must do 

And there is the school in Adair county, Missouri, taught for 
three years by Marie Turner Harvey, which again shows that a 
poor school can be made into a good one without any change in 
tho laws, or any great increase in cost, if the right kind of a 
teacher is employed. But the crying need everywhere is for the 
right kind of rural teacher. They are so few they cannot supply 
the demand, or perhaps it would be true to say, the demand is so 
small that teachers do not prepare for rural work as they musi 
for city positions. If every rural school demanded a good teacher 
at good teachers’ salaries, thes ipply would be forthcoming. 

I could discourse at length upon the exceptional one-room 
schools scattered here and there, but as they do not and cannot 
solve the problems of rural education, I must pass to the remedy 
which lies quite universally in the consolidated school. The com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion says: 

Asfaras practicabie the iral schools should be consolidate d 
to make the work of the schools more efficient and make possible 
the establishment of good rural high schools But the consoli- 
dated rural school districts should not be made so large as to 
remove local school from close touch with the homes of the 
rural communities 

As far as practicable says the They, and 
every educator and person interested in rural schools, know 
that consolidation cannot take place to advantage in certain 
ocalities—not without a new order of things. Sometimes the 
shape of the district, or rather the topography and highways 
make certain schools adhere to the old scheme of one-room 
existence. When we adopt the county as a unit, as we probably 
will in time, there will be fewer schools that cannot consolidate 
more heed to local politics 


committee. 


Under the smal! district plan we pa) 





This Wayne or consolidated country school is a sample of what In- 
ildren may attend 


By ALSON SECOR 


than to school efficienty. 
Then too, consolidation can 
only come successfully when 
the people awake to their 
great need of better schools, 
and lay aside petty local 
jealousies. 

A consolidated school is 
one which results from a 
union of two or more districts 
that have abandoned their 
little one-room schools and 
built a graded school at some 
central point. Usually they 
contain at least four rooms 
and the largest and best con- 
tain eight or more rooms. 
Such schools give high school 
grades and all the lower 

des. Frank D. Joseph, 
investigating rural schools for 
the Better Iowa Schools Com- 
mission found that the rural 
school teachers each averaged twenty-six recitations a day and 
the average length of recitation periods was eleven and one-half 
minutes. The average enrollemt for each teacher a year was six- 
teen which was reduced to an average of fourteen by May 8th. 
The average enrollment above sixth grade was four pupils per 
school. The average rural teacher's salary in lowa was $330 
a year. And she is also janitor! 

This shows the impossibility of any teacher doing good work 
with so few pupils of mixed grades and so many recitations. 
There is lacking sufficient numbers to inspire interest among the 
pupils in a class, or to bring out the best there is in a teacher. 
No teacher can be equally capable of teaching all grades. Some 
are best fitted for kindergarten and primary work and others 
best for high school classes of certain studies. 

The consolidated school has the advantage of a graded school 
with each teacher doing the kind of work for which she may be 
best fitted. Each teacher has large classes and can concentrate 
her ability and create enthusiasm. The pupils are associated 
together in graded rooms and in large enough numbers so that 
they can do their best work at study or at play. The attention 
of the little ones is not distracted by the recitations of the older 
grades that might be working with special apparatus. A janitor 
has the rooms warm when the teachers arrive, and attends to 
heating and ventilation. The rooms are kept comfortable. The 
school apparatus and furniture is suited to the grades using the 
room. 

The consolidated school has an assembly room to be used for 
all events of interest to the whole community. Such a school 
becomes a social center. The children are transported at public 
expense to and from the school, thus keeping dry and comfort- 
able, free from colds, and with less liklihood of being late or 
absent because of bad roads or weather. The problem of board- 
ing the teacher can be solved by a teacher’s cottage or home near 
the school where all the teachers live. They hire a housekeeper. 
This makes it more agreeable for them and they are not a burden 
ipon any patron of the school. 

“Before and After’’ Reports 

A few reports from districts that have consolidated will give 
an idea what the advantages are. 

In Rice county, Kansas, ten districts consolidated into three 
schools. ‘‘The year before consolidation the census enrollment 
for the ten districts was 301; enrollment in school 258; average 
daily attendance 187; cost of maintaining the ten schools $4149; 
cost per capita, $22.20. Nine teachers were employed (Pupils 
from one school were sent to another for several years) and 
received an average of $41.” 

After consolidation first year “census enrollment 297; en- 
rolled in school 272; average attendance 217; cost of maintain- 
ing schools $5283; cost per capita $24.34.” 

Seven teachers do the work at an average salary of $54.65. 
Cost of transportation per pupil per month $1.50. Wagons 
heated when necessary. 

Before: 85 percent of the school population enrolled in the 
ten little schools with 62 percent attending. After: 91 percent 
enrolled and 73 percent attending the three consolidated schools. 
Forty-five district schools in the county turned out, 42 graduates 
from the eighth grade, and the three consolidated schools grad- 
uated 33. From the district schools 90 were examined and 42 
passed with a general average of 83.9 percent. The consolidated 
schools furnished 58 for examination and 33 passed with a 
general average of 85.7 percent. 

“There is practically no tardiness made by pupils who are 
transported” to consolidated schools, says Supt. W. 8. Higgs. 
From Osborne county, Kansas, comes the report from Supt. 
P. D. Seott that “Consolidation has [Continued on page 29 





How about your children ? 















































































































AYLIGHT gives the best 

light because it is properly 

diffused, yet daylight may 
be so admitted into the home that 
it becomes positively injurious to 
the eves. Nature lights from 
above. Our windows are at the 
sides where we must look directly 
into the glare of a window or 
door, i intense because the 
ceiling and walls shut off all the 
rest of the light and the eye tries 
to accommodate itself to the 
shadows caused thereby. Sky- 
light is the best daylight system, yet 
houses are not built that way. Most 
of us have rooms above so we cannot 
put skylight in our working and living 
rooms. We sure do not need daylight 
to any great extent in the bedrooms. 

Window shades are usually hung at 
the top so that when we want to choke 
down the intense light we shut off the 
top light. If hung at the bottom as they 
ean be, we could shade the room and 
ease the strain on the eyes by admitting 
light from higher up. Curtains are 
primarily for the purpose of ornamenta- 
tion in most homes. They bear no 
relation to proper lighting. They may 
be of a nature that diffuses the window 
light and makes for comfort, or they may 
be merely dust catchers and hinder, 
rather than help the proper lighting of 
the home. 

Did you ever try to read with your 
back to a near window and the glare 
of a distant window full in your eyes? 
There is no comfort in that. Draw 
the shade of the offending windows, un- 
less someone else needs the light. It is 
far more comfortable right out of doors 
under the trees where the light is strong 





but even all around, than in a house where the cross lights of 
glaring windows stare you in the face. Someday maybe we 
will learn how to build houses so they can be properly lighted 


in day time. 


Bowl, 
Reflectors 


LIGHTING FOR COMFORT 


A Light That Is Like Daylight 





Light unprotected by shade, very hurtful to the eyes 


It can be done all right at night by the modern electric 


lighting systems available but it will not be done in many 
homes unless you make a study of lighting and secure a system 


that imitates sky light. Electric light can be put anywhere 


which is an advantage. This advantage makes 
indirect lighting possible. Possibly there could 
be indirect lighting by gas but I never have 
heard of it being done. No doubt the reflectors 
would have to be different for gas. But let us 
deal with what is possible and already in common 
use—the indirect system of electric lighting 
the nearest to a comfort system that has yet 
been devised. 

You who have gone to the cities in the last 
two or three years have seen indirect lighting 
ised in store show windows, or signs, and in 
publie buildings and private 
homes. In case any reader is 
not familiar with the comfort 
system of lighting I will ex- 
plain it more fully. 

The ordinary kerosene lamp, 
the various gas lights, and the 
ordinary electric lights give 
direct. light—direct from the 
source of light to the eye or 
the object lit. The picture 
shows the living room of a 
farm home in the East. The 
electric bulb hanging over the 
table gives direct light. It is not 
even protected by a shade to soften 
the light. Such a light is very 
injurious to the eyes, because it 
not only is too intensely bright, but 
it hangs low and it is always within 
the range of vision of any person 
n the room. It causes eye strain. 

On the wall above the writing 


lesk is a bracket light shaded so it 7%! piano or pedestal lamp, 


















house are more or less shaded 
with frosted shades, but all of 
these are known as direct light- 
ing. 

The indirect system consists 
of electric lights mvisible to the 
eye, no matter where you stand. 
The source of light cannot be 
seen, yet the room is well 
lighted without shadowy places. 
It is lit by the reflected ray of 
light thrown upon the ceiling 
from the hidden lamp bulbs. 
The light bulbs may be con- 
and Light cealed in a large bowl hung from the 

“aa ceiling by three or four chains or con- 
cealed in ornamental brackets along 
the sides of the wall, or from the 
cornice; or from pedestals or urns set 


in proper places. 
fn busken lighting fixtures for a 
3 £ 


home, one should aim to get not only 
a thing that is ornamental but that 
which gives the desired light and com- 
fort. The bowl light te is as 
pretty as anything that can be put in 
the house. If purely indirect lighting 
is desired the bowl is opaque—that is, 
no light shines thru it. You can stand 
directly under it and look at it in full 
light without seeing any more light 
than you would to look at a butter 
bowl or wash basin. If semi-indirect 
light is desired, the bowl is of ground 
4 frosted glass and a little light comes 
thru. 

The one, three, four or more electric 
bulbs that are in the bowl are con- 
cealed and beneath each is a strong 
mirrored reflector that throws the light 
in a flood against the ceiling, which 
should be olin, cream or light tan, 
and the ceiling reflects it back into 
the room like daylight. Even the bowl containing the light 
casts no shadow. A long or large room would have more than 
one such fixture. 

These indirect lights can be put in any wired house that has 
electricity, or will have. They simply replace the ornamental 
chandeliers that contain the ban hanging down to glare in 
your eyes. But I referred to bracket and cornice lighting. 

‘hese are used in large fine homes and public buildings, and 
have to be built in for the purpose. The single 
lights are hidden in an ornamental bracket de- 
sign and the light thrown upon the ceiling, or a 
string of onal lights, each with its powerful 
reflector, is hidden in the heavy cornice or mold- 
ing and the light thrown upon the ceiling. But 
these are not very practical in the ordinary 
small home. 

The urn, vase, and pedestal indirect lights can 
be used in any home where they would be in 
keeping with the design and furnishings of the 
room. The pedestal lamp is like the piano lamp 
that stands as high as your head. fn fact the 
only difference be- 
tween it and a 
piano or tall read- 
ing lamp is that its 
light is thrown up- 
on the ceiling, and 
yet is so made that 
it can be lit to look 
like the usual 
stand lamp. These 
may be short 
stemmed to use up- 
on a table, or tall 
and stand upon the 
floor. 

If one has a fire- 
place mantle, an 
urn or a vase light 
could be set upon 
it. The light is re- 
flected upon the 




















table lamp and interior fixtures of both. A, re- ceiling. Such a 


7 - - flector inside of which is bulb G. B, holder. C, white disc reflector. D, : m 
js not so bad, and other lights in the small light bulbs. E, pull switch for D. F, pull ewitch for big light G. Continuedon page 53 
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POINTS ABOUT BLASTING 


By M. C. POTTER, Towa 


NOWING 
that I have 
had a good 
many years’ ex- 
perience in the 
use of dynamite, 
farmers in this 

locality frequent- 

ly ask me ques- 

tions which I am 

a to answer 

or them. It oc- 

curred to me that 

if the farmers 

around here were 

interested in these 

subjects, the read- 

ers of your paper 

would also like to 

know about these 

things; hence 

what I write you below. I am often asked 
if it is safe to handle dynamite in hot 
weather. I consider that it is, especially 
the ammonia grades which are most largely 
used on farms. The straight dynamites 
which are more susceptible to heat are 
seldom needed in agricultural work. 

Another question I am often asked is: 
“About what does it cost to blast out a 
stump?” This is a difficult question to 
answer in any general way because so much 
depends upon the age of the stump, 
whether the soil is wet or dry, the kind of 
soil and the root formations. However, 
the average cost as near as I can come to 
it, based on my own experience, is about 
twenty-five cents per stump for the explo- 
sives alone when the stump averages from 
twelve to twenty inches in diameter. 
Green stumps, or stumps in sandy soil 
will cost considerable more to remove. I 
usually figure about two cents for every 
inch in diameter of stumps less than two 
feet across. Larger stumps cost more in 
proportion. Of course, soil conditions, 
root formations, age of stump, etc., will 
vary this estimate more or less. 

Hickory and oak stumps are hard to 
remove especially when green. A green 
stump seems to wre a shot placed 
quite deep in the soil, also a slow acting 
dynamite. A fast dynamite placed close 
up under the stump will merely serve to 
split it up and blow the dirt away from 
the roots, in which condition it is much 
more difficult to take out than it was in 
the first place. 

I often tell the farmers around here 
that blasting their stumps will prevent the 
land from washing and have the effect of | 
deep plowing. It is difficult to make them 
understand why it should prevent wash- 
ing. Itis because the soil is loosened up to | 
a considerable depth which makes it 
porous. In this condition, it will absorb 
most ordinary rainfalls. Everybody knows 
that it is the excess water which the soil 
cannot absorb readily that causes erosion. 

How to remove willow stumps is another 
question I am often asked. Willows are 
admittedly a hard proposition. If the 
stump is in a wet bottom, 60 percent 
straight dynamite is the best grade to use. 
I put the bore holes down at an angle 
pointing toward the center, also shallow 
holes up near the surface of the ground 
just under the edge of the stump to break 
up the net work of small lateral roots. 


K 





| in this hole will cut off the root. It isn’t 





The main deep charge under the center 
does the lifting. Of course, it is necessary 
to use a blasting machine to fire char 

placed in this way because in no other 
manner can the charges be made to deton- 
ate simultaneously. I have found that a 
dollar’s worth of dynamite will take out a 
green willow stump that would cost ten 
dollars’ worth of aber to have it grubbed 
out. Hiring men to grub stumps in this 
locality is almost impossible. Laborers 





are not plentiful and they can make more 





money for a good 
deal easier work. 
The old timers 
that were willin 

to do that kind o 
work have worn 
themselves out 
and passed to the 
Great Beyond 
years ago. Labor- 
ers of the present 
day are not fond 
of back breaking 
work. 

Second growth 
green stumps 
are also rather 
difficult to dispose 
of. I usually use 
two grades of dy- 
namite on these. 
My lifting charge placed directly under 
the center of the stump consists of 35 
percent dynamite which is placed rather 
deep in the soil. Then I use a 40 percent 
strength for the side roots. If the stumps 
have a tap root, it is necessary to use a 
wood auger to bore a hole into this root 
below plow depth. A half cartridge loaded 


necessary to take out the tap root below 
‘rat depth. In fact, it is an advan to 
eave it in the ground because it will im- 
prove the drainage of the soil by keeping 
it open. This is another advantage that 
dynamite has. It leaves a good many of 
the small roots in the soil. Deca , 
ie ae humus in the lower depths a 
as before stated, greatly improve the 
drainage from the surface. there are 
any large lateral roots above plow depth, 
it 1s advisable to put auger holes in t 
also and load them with small charges so 
as to cut them off at about the point where 
they dip below plow depth. 

I should say, based on my experience 
that the comparative cost of blasting ol 
stumps and green stumps of av size 
would be about twenty-five cents for the 
old stump as against about sixty cents for 
the green stumps. Stumps of different 
sizes will run in about the same ratio of 
cost. 


AIR DRIED SEED CORN 


The early gathered seed corn never 
looks as fancy as that which is gathered 
later, but as a rule the results of the early 
gathered corn are much fancier than the 
later gathered; in fact, it is well for every 
farmer to gather some from the field early, 
no matter how much he intends to gather 
later. Then frost cannot slip up on him 
and defeat him in his seed corn. 

One of the worst faults of early gather- 
ing, perhaps, is the storing. Placing the 





extremely sappy corn where it does not | 
procure enough air to carry away the| 
moisture which exudes from the ears re- | 
sults in mouldy kernels. This may be 
entirely prevented by a free circulation of 
air. Be sure to select a place for the cur- 
ing of the early gathered seed where there 
is always a current of air. Hang the ears 
singly, that they may not touch each 
other, in what manner it does not matter. 
It is also important that you see that 
this seed is not wasted after it is once dry. 
Mice, rats and poultry do untold damage 
to good seed in many cases. It is well-to 
remember that cold weather will not 
seed corn that is well dried, but 

it is very essential to bear in mind that the 


early gathered seed corn must have |[ 


abundance of air until it is thoroly dried. 
—O. R. A., Ind. 


The economical handling of farm work 
is as difficult as the piecing of a crazy- 
patch quilt, for all sizes and oO 
yiece work must be made to fit.—Abra- 
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Steady Profits 


For Farmers 


$300 to $1000 
Per Month 


: ; If you 
F or Y ou 


want toget 

into a real bust- 

ness that pays big 
profits, do notlet a day 
: pass without investigating 

the” Midget” Marvel Flour Mill. 

It is revolutionizing the flour mill- 

ing business. Hundreds of men are 
making steady profits. The market for a 
better grade of flouris right at hand. We 
can help you to earn from 50 to100 percent 
per year on your original small investment. 


“MIDGET” MARVEL 
FLOUR MILL cof? fien 


All that a big mi!!! is, and more, but condensed. 
lo vious expericnoe is necessary to run this 
mill. It requires perz little attention or power. 
One man is enough. need for aspecial build- 
ing. "Different ne to fit your community. 


FR 


“The Sto 
iY 


Send for 
our book 
entitled 
¢ a Wonderful 
sit 
’ 


Someone else may get ahead of you in your eommanity. 
ANGLO.AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 
64-70 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Kentucky 
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FALL LISTING FOR CORN 

The lister is not a winner in all parts of 
the cornbelt. The farmer of Iowa and 
Illinois, for instance, has little use for a 
lister, as his soil and climate is not adapted 
to listing. The lister is gaining in popular- 
ity, however, with the farmer of Nebraska 
Kansas and Oklahoma. In these three 
states there usually comes a time in every 
season when rain is needed for the corn 
crop, and listed ground always stands 


thru these dry spells much better than | 


does plowed land 

Instead of fall plowing the fields that 
have been in small grain, and which are 
intended for corn the next year, more and 
more farmers of what may be termed the 
southwest corner of the cornbelt, are 
adopting the plan of fall listing. The 
experience of everyone who has tried it 
proves that fall plowing is not exactly 
the thing for corn in a dry season. Fall 
listing that is listed again in the spring is 
quite the reverse; in fact this treatment of 
a field seems to carry with it the double 
virtue of being able to withstand either 
drouth or flood, since the ditches quickly 
carry away surplus water, should there 
be any, while getting the corn rooted deep 
as all listed corn is, makes it proof against 
anything but the most severe drouth. The 
only objection to this plan is the washing 
of the soil during the winter and spring if 
the field is hilly; in this case it is best not 
to list in the fall. 

Those who list in the fall find that get- 
ting down rather deep at this time, then 
splitting the ridges = te shallow at plant- 
ing time in the spring gives best results. 
The deep listing in the fall is almost equal 
to a ockestien: In this section of the 
country, at least, where the land is to be 
put in corn next year, we look for more fall 
listing than fall plowing to be done. The 
work may be done much quicker, for one 
thing, and it is proving a better method of 
growing corn under southwestern condi- 
tions. —H. H., Kan. 

KEEP THE CORN BINDER OILED 

A great many parts of the modern corn 
binder run very rapidly, particularly if 
the horses step lively. This, together with 
the fact that a great many of the bearings 
cun close to the ground and often are 
covered with dust or mud, means rapid 
wear unless the oiling is well remembered. 
Many farmers run a corn binder but two 
or three seasons, then sell it for $15 or $20 
and buy new again. These men are 
usually neglectful of oiling and cut with 
great speed, so they practically wear out 
many parts of their binders long before 
they should. 

It takes from fifteen to twenty minutes 
to oil a corn binder as it should be oiled, 
but there is no time that pays better than 
this time spent in oiling. We oil the 
machine completely four times during each 
day’s run, and several of the more rapidly 
moving parts are oiled between these 
pene oilings. We cut on an average of 
seventy-five to one hundred acres each 
year, and our present machine has stood 
thru six of these average harvests with less 
than $3 worth of repairs on it, and seems 
good for as many more. We attribute 
this good service entirely to careful oiling, 
with a good grade of oil. There are many 
oil holes on a corn binder that are a little 
difficult to get at, and rather than spend 
the time necessary to get at them, which 
may mean getting down into the dust 
besides, too many drivers give the oil can 
a squirt in the direction of the oil holes 
and drive on. Some of the oil may have 
found its way around the bearings but 
more often it has run around the outside 
of the oil cup instead of on the inside 
Standing out in the weather from year’s 
end to year’s end and not getting the oil 
t should have, puts more corn binders into 
he scrap heap than does the actual work 
they do.—H. H., Kan. 
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Your Leader 


When you realize that this Firestone 

Non-Skid is a national landmark, you 

will trust it—on any road, rain or shine, 

the whole year’round. The Non-Skid letter- 
ing grips any grade and means safety and saving. 


Toughest possible rubber is piled high in the 
center where the wear comes. ; 


e | a ryt? sf 
Non-Skid Tires 
carry a name—the name of the 
founder of the business and its ; 
present head. This organization is 
composed of specialists who make 
nothing but tires. This intensified 
ability in production and distribu- 
tion explains why, with Firestones, i 
you enjoy safety, easy riding and ; 
Most Miles per Dollar, 

















Free Offer—A Firestone Cement- 
less Tube Patch Free for your 
dealer’s name, and the make of 
your tires. Ask also for copy of 
book, “Mileage Talks,’”’ No. 12. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
” America’ s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











Read our ads and then benefit by them 
—each one is guaranteed. 


CARRY A FREE AIR STATION 
That is what the New-Way Auto Pump is. 


Simply lay it on the ground, back one of your rear wheels on it, attach the 
tube to the tire that is to be inflated, start your motor, and in sixty seconds 
your tire is full. 

No sweating; no work; no jack; no lost temper. 

Adds practically no weight to equipment. 

Roller bearings, iron piston rings, nothing to wear out. 

Practical and mechanically correct. 

Folds to nine inches, when in use seventeen inches. Works on any size tir “4a 

We offer special discount on first pump sold in each com- - y 
munity. We can afford to for every pump sold means additional orders. 

No motorist will pump up tires by hand after seeing this pump work 

Wonderful money maker for agents. Address, 

New-Way Auto Pump Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Ped yg ote nine: se aes pang emgeine |-6" 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 





The Original and Largest Seiling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high power dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from {3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and in most farm uses do better 
Ww ork? 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. V/rite for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 138 F 


DEALERS WANTED 
We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our adver- 
You need not carry nor handle 
stock. State jobber’s mame or bank 
reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
} stablished 1802 
World's largest makers of farm explosices 


tising. 























N® STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into apens. Make more money. 
Hercules on 3% days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
920 25th Street 
CENTERVILLE, 1OWA 


ARMSTRONG SEED 
CORN STRINGER 


Does as much as four men 
stringing by hand. Fastest, 
cheapest and most convenient device on the 
market. Only one ~ and plenty of binder 
twine—required. No hooks or racks to get 
lost. Will lasta lifetime. Armstrong Meth- 
od approved by agricultural colleges and 
la implement manufacturers. 

Took for demonstrations at state fairs. 
Send $1.50 0r write for descriptive cir 
cular. Shipped prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfied. Dealers wanted. 

ARMSTRONG MPG. CO. 
10 Maia St, Ottumwe, lows 




























WINTER SEED WHEAT 


| for a greater length of time than if the 
| change . made entirely and at once from | 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 


Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 

scribing this wonderful yielder, BERRY’ "S ORIGINAL | 

KH ARK( /V. Imported direct from Russia. Has no su- 

I argest yielder by tests and wi thstands the s 
aveimproved Turkey Red, other va- 

rties anc Mammoth White ave, lo e stock Alfalfa, 

Time thy and all Grass Seed Write for circular, free 
pecial low prices 

ry , BERRY SEED CO., BOX 11° , CLARINDA, lows’ 


<8, FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
» steel or wood— wide 
“or marrow tires 
Posen parte of all 
kinds. heels to fir. 
any reno 
A to) Ratt AS 


+P Co., 50tm $t.. Quincy, it 


perior 
verest winters. Ha 
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A careful study of the advertise- 
ments in SUCCESSFUL FARMING | 
will be helpful and instructive. 





Wilmington, Delaware 
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TRACTORS FOR WHEAT FARMING 
The farmer of the cornbelt, where wheat 
is grown in small acreage, has a small idea 
of the growing popularity of the tractor in 
the wheat belt of our country, more es- 
pecially in the winter wheat elt, where 
plowing must be done in the ‘hottest 
weather of the whole year. Three years 
ago power plowing was more or less in an 
experimental stage, with doubters greatly 
in the majority. Now, the experimental 
stage has been passed and doubters are 
few. The tractor is “‘taking”’ the winter 
wheat belt of Kansas and Oklahoma as 
completely as has the motor car taken the 
entire country as a means of quick trans- 
portation. 
| The tractor is going to add thousands 
upon thousands of bushels of wheat to the 
| producing power of our country, simply 
feel ause more land will be better plowed 
| as the wheat farmer has tireless power with 
| which to plow it in the tractor he owns. 
No matter how hot or how hard the 
| ground, the tractor goes right on, unmind- 
ful of anything that would cause the mer- 
| ciful horseman to stop work in order to 
save his teams. If necessary, the work 
may go right on thru the night, as lighting 
| these machines has been so perfected that 
| it makes little difference in the operation 
| whether it is 12 p. m. or 12 m. It is | 
| merely a matter of having a man there to 
run the machine. 
| There is no question but what lack of 
plowing, or, at least, failure to plow deep | 
| enough, has cut short many a wheat crop 
'of the past. Finding it impossible to plow 
the entire acreage with horses, the ten- 
dency always has been to stop short of 
good farming on all, so every acre of wheat 
}on the farm has felt the lack of power to 
plow thé ground as it should be plowed. 
Now all is changed, and the tractor has 
brought about the change. No longer is 
there a hesitency to “let the plow down” 
when the ground is hard or the weather 
hot, for, in the well balanced rig, there is | 
power in plenty to pull it. Running the 
tractor, too, is work that appeals to the 
average youth : and young man of the farm 
he likes it—and when time comes to 
plow he is right on the job, instead of 
loafing with other boys in town. The 
tractor and the motor car, the one for 
power, the other for speed, are proving a 
great “uplift” in the wheat belt.—H. H., | 
Kan. 








USE OF LATE FALL PASTURE 

We all like to make use of cheap pasture 
as long in the fall as possible, but it is a 
great mistake to make use of it so long 
that cattle commence to shrink. Let an 
animal start losing in weight at this 
| season of the vear and wintering in good 
| shape i is much more difficult. 

We always aim to start “‘piecing out” a} 
pasture before there is any noticeable 
shrink in the cattle, doing it with a feed 
of fodder once a day. By adopting this 
plan it is possible to keep cattle on pasture 





pasture to dry feed. We like to have on 
the farm a few acres of some forage crop 
that may be used as an aid to short fall 
pastures, something like sowed cane or 
kafir corn working in especiall y well. With 
no bad storms, it is often possil le to make 
a pasture half feed cattle for a month 
ifter no use of it could be had at all if the 
plan of using it only as long as it furnishes 
a full ration is adopted.—H. H., Kan. 


Advertised didi must be good goods. 
Every statement made by an advertiser 
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THE POSTMASTER 
Shook Off Coffee And Got Well. 


It’s so easy to shake off coffee and 
coffee troubles when well made Postum 
is served in its place. 

The Postmaster of a flourishing south- 
ern town writes: “Coffee had made me 
a sufferer from constipation, nerv- 
ousness and indigestion. Sometime ago 
I quit coffee and began using Postum and 
ever since I have been improving. My 
troubles have now quite disappeared. 

“T attribute my recovery to quitting 
coffee and using Postum and have in- 
duced several of my friends to try it. 
You are at liberty to use this.’ Name 
given by Postum Cereal] Co.. Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Coffee used regularly adversely affects 
many rsons. Take away the cause 
of trouble and give a true, natural food- 
drink like Postum, and the change is 
usually surprising. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cerea]—the original form 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ pkgs 
Instant Postum—-a soluble powder 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c¢ and 5% 

tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Boost Hos Profits 
FREE BOOK 


New book on hog raising 
and markecng. Filled 

f from cover to cover with 
facts about ways to pre- 
vent disease—fatten hogs quick- 
er—market hogs and hog prod- 

if ucts at higherprices. A book that 
both saves and makes money for 
you. Send for a Free copy today. 





NOW BUYS THIS 
1000 BU. 


COMPETITOR 


GRAIN BIN 





LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 


AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
Big demand for trained men. Earn from $75 to $150 
per month. Learnin 6 weeks by thr 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical experience. Youdo the real work in machine 
shop, oy and on the road. No books used. Tools free. 

FREE © page catalogue with views of men 
at het nye in largest and bos  cecteged auto 





school in world. name today. 
SWEENEY AUTO 
————— 1170 East 







15th Street, 





| in Successful Farming must be fulfilled. 
} Our guarantee of advertisers requires it. ¢ 








Kansas City, 
Missouri, 
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GREATER USE OF THE ENGINE 

On the majority of farms the gasoline 
engine is not utilized in as many ways as it 
should be in order to be of greatest benefit 
1s a labor saver. In many cases when 
there is a great variety of work to be done 
und in widely scattered positions, a 
portable engine is employed, but the labor 
of moving and setting up the engine for the 
different jobs is considerable. By group- 
ing the necessary power driven machinery 
iround a central point, placing it in exact 
positions in relation to the engine and 
securely housing the engine on a permanent 
solid base, a very efficient plant may be 
obtained. 

Ours is a dairy farm, and as we do not 
use a silo, that means a great deal of green 
feed in summer and fodder in winter to be 
run thru the cutting box. And it also 
means lots of water for washing the sep- 
arator and various pans, cans, and buckets. 
While in winter we turn the cream into 
butter, in summer our chief product is ice 
cream, and a certain amount of machinery 
is required for the manufacture of this 
product. 

We built a combined engine house and 
ice cream shed opposite the doors to the 
barn floor, just at the side of the road 
leading into the barn. By installing the 
engine in the end of the shed next to the 
road, and the large cutting box on the barn 
floor on the same side, they lined up 
properly for the engine belt. 

On the other side of the engine house, 
ind at exactly the same distance was 
placed the large circular saw. This saw 
was arranged with a table not only for 
cutting cord wood, but for any ripping of 
planks that became necessary. By placing 
the cutting box and saw in exactly 
opposite positions, and equidistant from 
the engine, either could be operated with 
the same belt 

Altho the well was over a hundred feet 
distant, a pit was dug under the shed and 
a suction and force pump installed, for 
filling the storage tank in the barn. A 
pump jack, with tight and loose pulley 
completed the pumping machinery. 

The necessary overhead shafting and 





pulleys were installed for operating the ice 
cream machinery, and a fe belt fitted 
from the engine to the driving pulley. 
When not connected with the engine this 
belt was hooked up out of the way. A 
permanent belt connected the pumping 
machinery with a pulley on the main over- 
head shaft. 

With the above arrangement we have a 
power plant that serves a four fold purpose. 
It is the work of only a few minutes to 
stretch the long belt for either cutting 
feed, sawing wood, and a still shorter job 
to start the ice cream and pumping ma- 
chinery. We have used a three and one- 
half horse power eugine for the last ten 
years to furnish power for the above 
machinery, and have always found it 
imple to take care of any loads put upon 
t.—W.C. 

FALL AS A TIME TO PAINT 

\ great deal of painting is done in the 
spring and early summer, principally 
because people like to have their buildings 
look well at the season when they can be 
out of doors and when nature gives a 
freshly painted building a most beautiful 
setting. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are advantages to fall 
painting. 

At this season of the year, buildings are 
usually thoroly dry. When the pores of 
wood are filled with water, or have only 
iried out at the surface, the oil in the paint 
cannot enter. The paint practically seals 
up a certain amount of moisture in the 
wood and thus does not accomplish what 
it should by way of preservation. With 
dry wood, the pores are open and empty to 
receive the oil and thus most effectively 
preserve the wood. 

There is less danger of having the paint 





washed and spotted by rains, and flies and 


gnats are gone 
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Avery 
Tractor 

to exactly 
fit your size 
farm. There 


shown 
from 5-10 to 


plows. 


The five larger 
Tractors have 
same design. 

epecial strong 


They 


lubricator 
double carbure' 


Avery Tractors 
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Avery Tractors are sold at low prices: 6-10 h. p. 


large factory and many 
your getting well built machines and prompt and per- 


Write for latest free complete Avery Tractor. \ 
and Thresher Catalog and get ALL the facts about \ 

r Farming, Threshing, Road Buil \ 
an Avery Outfit. \\ 


AVERY COMPANY 


When You Are Ready—PLOW 


OU can do your work on time when you havea Tractor.) 
Hot weather or hard ground can’t stop you. Wet 
weather can’t put you back long—you can run your 
tractor night and day if necessary and catch up soon. 


Plowing and preparing the seed bed at just the right time has 
alot to do with the size of your crop. Mr. Carl Vrooman, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, says, ‘I have seen the 
time when it would be worth the price of a tractor to get 

a week's work out of it." 


Let an AVERY Tractor Start 
Making More Money for You 


The larger crops you can raise and the expense 
you can save by farming with an Avery Tractor 
mean more profits at the end of the year. Get- 
ting a tractor will make you more money for 
buying other things—better farm equipment, 
better house furnishings, better education 

for the children, traveling, etc. 


A tractor also makes the work more 

pleasant. It saves hard work and 

time. Most men and boys like to 

handle machinery. Few like to 

curry horses. There’s always a fascina- 

tion about handling mechanical power, 

When you own a tractor all you have to 

do at noon and night is to turn a switch 

and you are through. Nounhitching, 

watering, feeding, unharnessing or 

bedding. You get through work 

earlier in the evening, which 

means more time for recreation, 

for reading, ging to extertain- 

ments, for the family to 

spend together, etc. Own- 

ing an Avery Tractor 

means more profits 

and pleasures for 

whole family. 

The sooner you get 

one the sooner 

all these benefits 

yours., 
40- 


80 h. p. for pull- 
ing from 2 to 10 
moldboard plows 
or from 2 to 20 disc 


size Avery 
exactly the 
They have 
, slow-speed 


tractor motors, with opposed 
cylinders, valves in the head 
and renewable inner cylinder 


have two-s 


walls. 
double-drive transmissions with 
8 al sliding frames, which 
eliminate the usual intermediate 
are shaft and bearings. fer’ 
uel pump, water pump or ou le 
s used uipped = 


o fan, 


tors for rning kero- 


sene or gasoline. 


have been put to the hard- 


est possible tests—proven successful by 
thousands of users—entered in every im- 


praise There Is a Size 


\\ Avery Tractor 
\, to Fit Every 
\ Size Farm 


-P. $795; 12-25 h.p. " 
$2190; 40-80 h.p. 

tablished company owning a 
branch houses, which insure 
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Avery Tractors will be shown at all eight of the National Tractor Demonstrations. 
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SOME VALUABLE ALFALFA FACTS 


The Effect 


HIS a story of alfalfa facts 
gathered from alfalfa experiences 
hese facts are based on actual and 
careful observations. The observations 
gathered from widespread trials with 
alfalfa may be summarized: 

Late seeding of alfalfa—after August 25 

produces inferior plants the following 
spring 

Late cutting of alf first 
week in September y impairs the 
vigor of the growth and exposes the crop to 
possible winter killing 

The results bas k of these two con- 
clusions when photographed tell their own 
story. They are of interest to every alfalfa 
grower in the northern belt of states. The 
work was conducted under direction of 
the 1,200 members of the Alfalfa Order of 
the Experiment Association of Wisconsin 
said to be the largest growers’ association 
of this kind in the country. Cooperating 
with H. H. Humphrey, the association 
selected five’ strains of alfalfa for the test 

Kansas, Nebraska, Montana Grimm, 
Special Montana No. 1, and Montana 
No. 3. Two facts were wanted—how late 
alfalfa can be sown and vigorously survive 
the winter and how late the crop may be 
cut in the fall. The seeds from Nebraska | 
to | 
en | 


Montana 


1s 


i 





ta ifter 


the 


‘rious! 


™ 





and Kansas were chosen with a view 
determining their relative hardiness, wh 
compared with the northern 
varieties 














wh at dillerent 


”) 


Plantings were made August 4, 11, 2 

25: September 3, 6, 16, 26 and October 5 
Sowings of clover and timothy were mad 
at the time All of the seedings of 
lfs except that of October 5 survived 
clover planted on Septem- 


the 
killed 


Same 
alfa, 
winter. The 
ber 25 and after was completely 


out, indicating that alfalfa will endure later 
planting than clover All plantings of 
tumothy survived 

From the condition of the alfalfa plots 
the following spring one fact was self 
evident. The earlier plantings were deeper 
rooted, more vigorous and withstood 
better the winter exposure The taller 
stems of the older plants served as a cover- 


ing maintaining a uniform blanket of snow 

generally considered essential by growers 

1 northern states , 

Table I and the accompany 

show the growth the following 

made by alfalfa seedings at different dates, 
Table I 


Length of roots Length of steras 
May 12,1915 May 12, 1915 


ng picture | 
spring 


Date seeded 


of Late Sowing and Late Cutting 


By FRED L. HOLMES 








root systems which these plants were able 
to develop before being taken by winter, 
was entirely inadequate for rapid, vigorous 
growth in the following spring. The early 
plantings on the other hand were fully 
equipped with extensive root systems 
capable of supplying the first shoots of 
spring with an abundance of water and 
plant food materials from the soil. This 
difference in rapidity of growth was 
apparent until August when the plants of 
the late seedings had developed root 
systems comparable to those sown earlier. 
The fact that several plots sown after 
September 1 resisted winter killing should 
not be interpreted to mean that this policy 
of late seeding could be safely followed in 


a The winter of 1914-15 was mild. 
“et 


, even with these mild conditions it 
has been shown that the later plantings 
were hardly in position to make satis- 
factory showing during the following 
season.” 

This experiment wowa tend to show 
that planting of alfalfa in the latitude of 
Wisconsin would be inadvisable after 
August 15, because even under favorable 
winter conditions the late plantings were 
noticeably inferior to the earlier ones; the 
root systems were not sufficiently devel- 
oped to aid in the rapid growth of plants in 
the spring and with less favorable weather, 
some of the later sowings would have 
undoubtedly winter killed. 

Altho five strains of alfalfa were used, no 
difference could be detected between the 
southern and northern seeds either in 
hardiness or vigor of the plants the follow- 
ing spring. Sixty-two other members of 
the order made independent tests to com- 
pare the vigor of southern with northern 
varieties. They reached the conclusion 
that the results with the two classes of seed 
were practically identical. 

But another series of experiments was 
conducted to ascertain what effect the late 
cutting of alfalfa had on winter killing. 
The investigation covered two plots of 


ig 

















August 4, 1914 20 inches 20 inches 
August 25, 1914 13 inches 17 inches 
September 15, 1914 10 inches 13 inches 
September 25,1914 8 inches 8 inches | 
_ “Not only was the vigor apparently 
impaired in the later seedings,” says | 


H. H. Humphrey, “but the small, delicate 


Late cutting hurts vigor of alfalfa. Sample 1, cut 
Sept. 2, 1914. Height May 12, 1915, 22 inches. 
Sample 2, cut Sept. 26, 1914. Height May 12, 
1915, 17 inches 





different ages,an uncut plot being left in 
each case for comparison. The results are 


given in Table II. . 
Table I! 
On Eight Year Old Field 
Height Condition of stand 
Date Cut May 12, 1915 and vigor 
Check plot (not cut) 22 inches Perfect stand and 
vigor 
Vigorous 
Shorter and less 
vigorous 


20 inches 
17 inches 


September :2, 1914 
September 24, 1914 


October 8, 1914 15 inches Weakened condi- 
tion 

October 20, 1914 l5 inches Weakened condi- 
tion 


Field Planted June 1914 
Check plot (not cut) 26 inches Vigorous . 
September 2, 1914 22 inches Not winter killed 


or vigorous 
September 26, 1914 17 inches Partially winter 


killed and weak- 


ened. 

The effect of late cutting was —— 
in the spring and warrants the conclusion, 
according to H. L. Russell, that cutting 
of the crop after the first week in Septem- 
ber may subject it to winter killing. 

Widespread trials with reference to the 
rate of seeding show that for Wisconsjn 
conditions—and probably all northern 
states—twenty pounds an acre produces 
the best results. 

THE TIME TO CUT CORN 

No doubt many of your readers were 
raised among the rocks and hills of New 
England, where corn is raised in patches 
rather than in fields; and where every hil! 
of it is put in the shock or silo. An eight- 
rowed variety predominates there, com- 
|monly called ““Yankee’’ corn. It used to 

be the practice to cut this corn as soon as 
the kernels had nicely dented, and the 
rest of its maturing was completed in the 
shock. Such early harvesting of cor 
here in the cornbelt means too great a 
shrink of the grain, and if the weather 
| turns rather wet immediately after cut- 
ting, the green fodder is apt to mould in 
the shock. 

One year with another, we believe that 
fully sixty percent of the corn is cut for 
the shock or silo a trifle too immature 
For a number of years we have noticed 
that the last field cut has averaged the 
best feed, indicating that we are ordinarily 
a trifle too impatient in starting the binder 
The climate of the central west has much 
to do with the quick drying up of our 
corn after it has been cut, save when we 
have unusual rains. The average fall 
season is dry, however, and corn cut just 
as it is passing into the dented stage suffers 
too great a shrink in the drying air. In 
New England, their corn often remains 
in the shock for a week without curing 
more than it frequently does here in one 
| day, hence the sap that remains longer in 
the stalk goes into the ear and finishes 





7 | it out without the shrink that takes place 
|| when the sap is quickly dried out by dry- 


ing winds. We should take the condition 
of the weather into consideration when 
|determining the time to start cutting, 
remembering that drying winds mean a 
quick curing of the fodder, and if the ears 
are still rather immature there will be too 
great a grain shrink.—H. H., Kan. 
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No Other Tire 


Tempts Goodyear Users 


HERE are still thousands who 
think that one tire is much like 
another. 

But the largest single group of tire 
buyers in America evidently does 
not think so. 

The proof of this is, that they con- 
tinue to buy one Goodyear equip- 
ment after another, year after year. 

If they did not prefer Goodyear 
Tires to any others, they would 
surely be tempted away by the lower 
prices on scores of others. 

But they are not tempted away. 

Goodyear branches, Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers, Goodyear 
salesmen all say the same thing— 
that these customers buy, and buy, 
and buy again. 


Lp 





AKRON 
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Goodyear buyers are sane, clear- 
headed, careful buyers like yourself. 

They firmly believe in Goodyear 
quality and Goodyear features, be- 
cause they have found that they 
make these tires go farther, last 
longer and so cost less in the end. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires are made strong, safe 
and sturdy by these unique advantages: 

They are easy to put on and take off because 
they do not rust fast to the rim. 

Blow-outs are lessened by our No-Rim-Cut 
Feature. 

Punctures and Skidding are reduced by our 
Double-Thick All-Weather Tread. 

Loose Treads are diminished by our On-Air 
Cure. 

Blowing off the rim is prevented by our Braided 
Piano Wire Base. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories are easy to get from Good- 
year Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


OODYYEAR TIRES 
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Don't buy and sell by guess. 

Get every pound you pay for. 

Get paid for every pound you sell. 

Keep a reliable check on all your 
farming operations. 


M* Donald 
Pitless Scale 


A profitable investment for any size 
farm because it costs so little; is so 
easy to set up; gives a lifetime of 
accurate service. Fully Guaranteed. 

Over 33,000 in daily use by farmers, 
stockmen, railroads, express compan- 
ies, elevators, coal 
and grain buyers, 
and other interests 
requiring accuracy, 
strength, durability. 

Shipped complete, 
ready to erect. 

Your Moline dealer 
will show you the 
Mc Donald Pitless. 

Free illustrated lit- 
erature on request, 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 
- MOLINE, ILL: 





Catters, Tractors, 
 ~ eae Vehicles. 








Per’ 


$2 * 9 Ton! 


On a No.1 Top Quality GUARANTEED Coal 
GENUINE Pocahontas Lump, $2.90 per ton 


(The genuine—from the genuine Pocahontas veins 
Pocahontas district, W. Va.—eee sworn statement) 
Hercules Selected ...... $2.70 per ton 

coal—general 


(Ciean extra hard 


Master Hocking ....... « $2.60 per ton 
Shipped direct from the mines $! prices 
o, b. mines. Prices al! emashed. rite today 


ft bookJet and price list. 

Money if you decide to order. See 
You Send No the coal first—takeit only 
if satisfactory —quality absolutely guarant 
weight absolutely guaranteed—right at the mines. 
These wholesale direct prices are for those who 
ean afford to pay for 4 or 6 or 6 tons at a time. 
Write for booklet—photographe of coal—and com- 


plete price list, on direct-from-mine shipment. 

















| of seed in the straw, 
| was brought around over the machine and 








Hercules Coal Company 
168 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. F 352_ Chicago 


EXPERTS MAKE BIG PAY 


Thousands of jobs open annual! yme demand 
for trained af far quasede cupply. | ~ ome 
paid for what you know. Don't waste time 
courses in Auto - x3 ractor 
Give 7< ou prac wy} yw al Y-—~ 
cas expense c 1 Noho 
d tor "Get There’ Booklet, It's trea "Werte token 
HIGHLAND PARK COLL Ee@E 
and Park 
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The filling of government contracts 
with prairie hay brought on the old dis- 
cussion here as to which had the more 
value as horse hay, prairie or timothy. Like 


all discussions, it settled nothin Both 
kinds of hay have their good Teetunes 
Probably timothy hay put up at the right 
time contains more nutriment than prairie 
hay, but on the other hand there is not a 
case of heaves in a thousand tons of 
prairie hay. For cattle, of course, tame 
-_ of almost any kind is by far to be 
preferred to prairie; there are indeed not 
wanting many who say that prairie hay is 
but little better than wadding so far as 
cattle feed is concerned. 


The second crop of alfalfa on this farm 
—18 acres in all—became an almost solid 
mass of bloom before we could find time 
to cut it. Corn cultivation, small grain 
harvesting and bluegrass cutting arrived 
jointly at the time the second crop of 
alfalfa should have beer made into com 
Something had to be neglected and of 
course it was the alfalfa. When we finally 
found leisure to cut it, the first blooms had 
begun to fall and seed to form. The 
weather at that time was very hot and 
dry, which is ideal for the making of an 
alfalfa seed crop, so we concluded to leave 
it all for seed. Should it make a good seed 
crop it would bring three times the value 
of the hay. As I write this it has not been 
cut so we cannot tell how we will come out. 


The second crop of alfalfa is the one 
chosen to stand for seed here altho in some 
exceptional seasons the third crop will 
make seed. To form a seed crop alfalfa 
must have dry weather; wet weather will 
cause the plant to keep growing and bloom- 
ing and no seed will form. In this it is like 
the common red clover and the best suc- 
cess with alfalfa seed is had in seasons so 
dry that corn suffers badly. We aim to 
cut this alfalfa seed crop with a grain 
binder and shock it like grain until it is 
cured. We will then stack it and wait for 
a clover huller to do the threshing. 


Anyone with alfalfa, clover or sweet 
clover to thresh should never let the com- 
mon grain separator do the job if it is 





possible at any reasonable expense to get 
a huller. The seed saved will pay an 


extremely large hulling bill if the job 
covers any number of acres. Especially 
with sweet clover, should a huller be 


secured, for the common grain separator 
leaves most of this seed in the hull while 
a huller will clean it in good shape. 


The grain separator will often clean 


| clover or alfalfa seed fairly well but will 


leave from 30 to 40 percent of the seed still 
in the straw. Some time ago we had a 
stack of second crop clover to thresh and 


| as no huller could be had at the time, we 
| allowed the man who threshed our grain 
ito thresh the 


clover at the same time. | 
Almost as soon as threshing began it was 
seen that the machine was leaving a lot 
so the blow stacker 


the threshed straw deposited near the 
feeder where it could be pitched thru | 
again. The first time the straw went thru | 
we got 8 bushels of seed and the second 
time 4 bushels. The machine owner agreed 
that had it been put thru again we would 
no doubt have got 2 bushels more but we 


| thought we had the straw near enough 


worn out. On this one job we could have 
paid the owner of a huller $1 a bushel— 
—the regular price—and then given him a} 
bonus of $10 and still been ahead on the | 
deal.—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 


The article on page 9 will help you to 
prevent loss during the next wheat season. 


¥ 


| Vietor J. Evans & Co., 
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Ly 3 tf be miles on 
one gallon o pe ine 

most astoni official Ford 
economy record ever made. 
37 4/10miles under ractically 
the same conditions as you 


run your Ford—and then ac- 
celerated to 43 miles hour 













here at last is a Carburetor whjch ac- 


— will reduce gasoline expense 
ord owners. 


NEW STROMBERG 
Carburetor for 


FORDS 


In an official test, observed by the A. 
A. A. a New Stromberg-equipped 
Model T 1915 Ford with three per- 
sons and weighing 2170 Ibs., traveled 
exactly 37 4/10 miles on one gallon 
of gasoline—a feat heretofore con- 










sidered va 2 nl 
Besides reduci line bills, 
this wonderful uretor is 


constructed so that it will eliminate your 
starting difficulties. It starts the motor with 
a few turnsof thecrank even in cold weather. 
Only $18 complete with all attachments nec- 
essary. coupon now with $:8—try this 
onkers on our Money-Back Guarantee. 
STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES Co, 
64 East 25th Street, Chicago 
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STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES co, 

Dept. 10, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago 

Please send me free iiterat. ire and details of your 
Money-Back plan 


“[STPOMBERC|OS 


D 





Name 
St. Add. or R.F.D 
City 


(P. 8S. If you wish to try one at once, send $15 
herewith.) 
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THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


=u Stewart 
Handy 
Worker 


Includes a strong, vise touk, “s toé 1- 2 inches, 4 inch jaw: 
pi vise up to 1 1-2 ; two speed drill press; 
tantial anvil; ~ A. 8 grinding wheel 5inches 
X linch, cutting hardie, ete. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. 
Complete only $12.50. With !tyou can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc. in good working order— 
save time and money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 No. La Salle Street . Chicago, Ii. 
Patent. List of Patent 


PATENT Buyers and Inventions 


Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free vpinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 
784 9th Washington, D.C. 
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USE THE STRAW 

Whatever may have been the reasons 
or conditions which aecount for the burn- 
ing of an immense quantity of straw in 
past seasons, there are more reasons than 
ever before for not burning it this season. 
Its value for producing humus in the soil 
has been emphasized so much that it 
should be somewhat generally appre- 
ciated. It has also been pointed out many 
times that straw contains considerable 
potash. Under normal conditions potash 
is the least expensive of the elements of 
fertility ordinarily purchased in com- 
mercial form and is more abundant in 
most soils than nitrogen and phosphorus. 
The fact that the bulk of our potash came 
from Germany and that the supply from 
that source has been cut off has so greatly 
increased the price that even the small 
amount which is available is too expensive 
for profitable use as fertilizer. 

Many fail to realize that the increase in 
value of commercial potash creates a cor- 
responding increase in value of the potash 
in soils, straw, and other by-products of 
the farm. This is due to the fact that it 
costs more to replace the supply in the soil 
than it did a few years ago when potash 
was cheap. It is, therefore, of greater 
importance that such by-products as straw, 
cornstalks, ete., be more carefully con- 
served. 

The man who has plenty of livestock to 
utilize his straw as feed and bedding has 
always found it too valuable to burn. 
One reason that the grain farmer has given 
for burning straw was that it could not be 
worked into the soil so as not to injure the 
following crop, at least, not without so 
much time and labor as to make it un- 
profitable. It is true that plowing under 
too heavy a layer of straw, or other coarse 
material, may cut off the rise of moisture 
and thus prove a detriment to growing 
crops until the material has rotted and 
become incorporated with the soil. THis 
difficulty has om overcome by the inven- 
tion of spreaders which not only reduce the 
cost of spreading straw but also make it 
possible to spread it as thinly as desired. 

In some sections excellent results have 
been obtained by spreading straw upon 
winter wheat. Increased yield of as much 
as five bushels to the acre has been 
credited to this method of utilizing straw. 
The straw not only is a protection in itself 
but it also holds the snow and in that 
way protects the wheat. Its value as a 
mulch during the following spring and 
summer is considerable. 

The best use of straw must necessarily 
depend upon the type of farming prac- 
ticed, but the important point is to recog- 
nize its value and then utilize it in the best 
possible manner. It is too valuable to 
burn and with implements now available 
there is no good reason for burning it. A 
pile of ashes as the remains of what was 
once a straw stack is a monument to 
wasteful farming. 


PLOW POINTS IN LOOSE GROUND 

One farmer near here who broke a good 
many cast plow points every year because 
of rocks has found that if he leaves the 
nut that holds on the point a little loose 
he does not have any trouble of that kind. 

The front end of the point should be 
loose enough to move up and down about 
i half inch. A rubber or soft leather washer 
placed under the head of the bolt will 
ilso serve to allow a little play and save a 
good many points.—R. E. R. 





[t is said that a million alfalfa bacteria 
may rest upon the point of your knife. 
(noculation dirt doesn’t need to be applied 
very heavily then, but it should be evenly 
distributed, 
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What Kind 
of Feathers? 


Your home is not 
simply a this-year’s 
nest, to be lived in 
a short while and 
—j abandoned. You are mt |, iit 

building for life. For . r Pe 
its interior finish 
then, choose material -———_ 
of quality and char- 
acter—woodwork that will give real service year after year. 
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CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 





The Curtis trademark on woodwork—stamped only when the 
assed rigid inspection —is a guarantee of 
our lumber dealer knows Curtis Woodwork. 
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Fs catalog shows all Curtis designs. 

S Doors But you can see illustrations of Curtis Woodwork just by mailin 
Fj Windows - the coupon below. Our Free Home-Books show ideal homes—bot 
7 guew exteriors and floor plans—and picture interiors finished in Curtis 
3 Door Frames Woodwork. Just mention on the coupon which one you want: 
z — Doersand “Better Built Homes ” — $800 to $3,000; “ Homelike Homes '’—$3,000 
= $ -_— — up; “ Attractive Bungalows.” 

 Newels THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU : 
J Sideboards S. Second St., Clinton, lowa . 
 Colonnades The mazers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete ——2aee 
[| Bookcases satisfaction to its users. 

j Mantels “* We're not satisfied unless you are,"’ 
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THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1205-1305 §. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 
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Auto- Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING, 


i flooded with 


needs 


AERMOTOR CO 


1143 S.Campbell Ave 
Every advertisement in every issue of Successful 
Farming is backed by our guarantee on page 3. 
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COST OF FILLING SILO 

“©an you give me any idea as to the 
average cost of filling a silo, everything 
being taken into consideration?’’—T. L.8., 
Mo. 

Up to the present time there have been 
no really practical experiments to deter- 
mine the approximate cost of filling a silo, 
nor have there been any figures compiled 
from the actual costs to ordinary farmers 
whose silos are filled each year. This being 
the case, nothing but an estimate of the 
ordinary cost can be made. A emall 
experiment conducted by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicates that 


the cost will run anywhere from $1.50/ good or ba 
The probabilities are that | are theoretically neither eliminated nor 
the latter figure is much nearer the correct | intensified. 


to $4 per ton 


one than the former. Estimates of the | 
actual cost of putting the ensilage in the | 
silo run from 75 cents to $1. This is an/| 
interesting question and the editors would | 
be glad to hear from practical farmers who | 
from experience are able to throw light on | 
the subject. 

Of course it is true that a large percent- 
age of the cost of putting material into a 
silo is expended for labor and this cost will 
vary in different localities and in different 
years according to the price of farm labor. 
In many cases neighbors exchange man 
and team labor in silo filling and thus 
greatly reduce the actual money cost. 


TO KILL HORSE NETTLES 
“ T have a small patch of horse nettles 
in one of my fields. This is their first year. 
How can I kill them?’’—U. G. E., Pa. 


If the infestation is new and the area} after the dipping, the premises should be 
not too large, the plants may be killed | thoroly diaint 


outright by the use of hot brine, caustic 
soda or kerosene. If pains are taken to 
apply the liquid directly to the roots of the | 
weeds, neighboring plants will not be} 
damaged. All seed development should 
be prevented and this necessitates early, | 
deep and frequent cutting off with a hoe. 
Salt on the cut surfaces will retard new 
growth. The second season the ground 
should be planted to some crop which can 
be given clean cultivation and the nettles 
kept down by a persistent use of the hoe. 
Two or three seasons are usually necessary 
to completely eradicate the pest. 


LINE BREEDING 

‘‘T am starting in the registered hog busi- 
ness and would like to know more about 
line breeding. I am confused in the matter 
as some of my neighbors tell me that what 
I call line breeding is inbreeding. Please 
enlighten me.’’—J. R. E., Ill. 

Our Illinois correspondent is not the 
only practical breeder of farm animals who 
does not clearly understand the difference 
between line breeding and inbreeding. 
We are often asked to define these terms 
for our readers. 

Line breeding consists in mating animals 
of a single line of descent. It is the system 
commonly used in establishing families 
or strains and practically all of the most 
famous families of the various breeds of 
farm animals have been developed thru 
this means. Animals not closely related 
can be used in line breeding as the com- 
mon ancestry may be removed a number 
of generations. Thus the blood lines 


may be practically similar while the ani- . , : 
a are so distantly related that the} Unless you ially wish the wains- 
relationship is negligible. coting to be flush with the plaster of the 


Inbreeding is the term used to designate 
the mating of animals closely related. In 
reality it is line breeding carried to its 
extreme limit. There are three possible 
forms of inbreeding. Sire may be mated 
with daughter, the resulting offspring con- 
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| taming three-fourths of the sire’s blood 
}line. Such breeding is practiced to elim- 
inate unsatisfactory characteristics of the 
the dam and to intensify the superior 
characteristics of the sire. Son may be 
mated with dam, the offspring containing 
| three-fourths of the dam’s blood line. The 
|method is practiced to get the opposite 
results from mating sire with daughter. 
The third form of inbreeding consists in 
mating full brothers and sisters, in which 
|ease the characteristics of both the sire 
and the dam are preserved. It does not 
compare with either of the other two forms 
of inbreeding in herd improvement, as the 
eharacters of either parent 


DEPLUMING MITE 

“T have a small flock of hens that are 
laying well, but a few of them are starting 
to lose their feathers. The trouble starts 
at the back and spreads all over the body. 
What can I do about it?’’—M. E., N. J. 

These hens are undoubtedly troubled 
with the depluming mite. ese mites 
usually attack first the rump then the 
| neck and other parts of the bird. They 
| are carried from one fowl to another by the 
rooster and for this reason, the entire 
flock quickly becomes infested. In places 
where the feathers have already come off, 
| the skin should be anointed with a good 
carbolized ointment or other healing and 
disinfecting application. On a warm day 
| every bird on the place should be dipped 
|in a one percent pt me of stock dip and, 





ected with a strong solution 
of the same disinfectant. 


CROP RENT QUESTION 
“We are living on a rented farm, giving 
rain rent. In the oats that we sowed 
ast season the landlord sowed clover, and 
after we had the oats harvested, he claims 
we have no right to pasture these fields. 

What is your advice?”’—B. G., Ind. 
if there was any express agreement or 
understanding between you and your 
landlord as to your right to pasture the 
fields, it must govern. Otherwise, your 
right depends upoh the general custom 
among farmers in your community and 
upon good husbandry. If the land was 
merely leased to you for the purpose of 
raising a crop of oats, you have no pas- 
turage rights. Nor do you have such 
rights if pasturage would injure the land 
or the stand of clover, or if it is not 
customary for tenants in your community 
to pasture under the same circumstances. 
But, in the absence of express agreement 
or custom to the contrary, it would seem 
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and may be as much higher as desired. A 
good height is 42 inches. Strike a line 
around walls at height desired. Remove 
lath and * grey from floor to this line, be- 
ing careful to cut neatly to the line 
Otherwise you will have a job for th 
plasterer after wainscoting is on. Nail 
struts or blocks between the studs or up- 
rights forming the wall, keeping blocks 
flush with the face of the studs. Three 
rows of blocks will be required; top, 
middle, and bottom of wainscoting. As 
the lath and plaster and wainscoting are 
each % inch, the face of the wainscoting 
will be flush with plaster above. A plain 
moulding about 1% inch by 1% inches to 
cover the joint makes a finish. 

By far the easiest method is to put the 
wainscoting on top of the plaster. To 
make a nailing for this, chop out 3 strips 
of lath and plaster, nailing 3 inch strips 
to studs in place of plaster. Either % 
inch or % inch wainscoting may be used, 
preferably %4, as this will not come flush 
with door and window casings. Finish 
the top either with a moulding: rebated 
34 inch to take care of projection of wains- 
coting beyond plaster, or with a nosing 
strip on top and a small quarter round 
underneath. This gives a small ledge 
around the top of wainscoting. 

Use as narrow strips as you can get, 
not over 2% inch face. When shrinkage 
comes, the joints will not be as noticeable 
as if wide wainscoting is used.—W. E. C. 


DRAINAGE QUESTION 

“We have a town ditch running from 
town to a small river. My neighbor lives 
back of my eight acres, and wants a ditch 
thru my land and does not want to pay for 
it. I live on one side of the road and the 
town ditch is on the other side. Do I have 
to let him ditch thru my land without pay? 
How much can I take for a ditch five feet 
wide and eighty rods long?”—A. Z., Wis. 

Unless your neighbor is able to have 
proceedings taken by the town authorities 
on petition to have the present town ditch 
extended so as to serve him, he has no 
right to ditch thru your land without your 
consent, and you can charge him any 
amount you desire for the privilege. If 
the town authorities condemn a ditch 
thru your lafid they must pay you the 
amount of the actual damage to you on 
account of it, less the amount of any 
benefits you may derive from the improve- 
ment. Damages are assessed with refer- 
ence to the value of the land occupied by 
the ditch, and any inconvenience suffered 
by the owner in the enjoyment of the rest 
of the tract.—A. L. H. 8. 


DAKOTA BANKRUPT LAW 
“What is the bankrupt law of North 





that by leasing the land for a certain 
period, without any limitation against 
you as to the uses to which the land might 
e put, you are entitled to put it to any 
use that is consistent with good husbandry. 
—A. L. H. 8. 


TO WAINSCOT PLASTERED WALL 

“We wish to wainscot our kitchen. 
Please give a few pointers on proper 
height, how to get proper nailing, ete. Is 
it necessary to remove the plaster? Our 
house is of frame construction.” 


walls, I-would advise you not to go to the 
extra work which this would necessitate. 
If, however, such is your wish proceed 
as follows. Height of wainscoti is 
optional. It should be high enough to 





keep chair backs from striking the walls, 


Dakota? How much must a person be in 
debt to use the law? How old must the 
oldest debts be? Do all notes have to 
be due? How much is a married man 
exempt?”’—F. D., N. Dak. 

All states are governed by the federal 
bankruptcy act. Under it any person 
owing $1000 or more, excepting certain 
classes, including persons chiefly engaged 
in farming, may become voluntary bank- 
rupts. The length the debts have been 
outstanding is immaterial. All notes need 
not be due. Bankrupts may claim exemp- 
tions under the laws of the state in which 
they live. North Dakota exempts to 
heads of families the following property: 
Homestead worth not neue than $5000 
family pictures, family wearing apparel, 
books, fuel for a year, etc.; $500 worth of 
other personal property to be selected by 
the debtor.—A. L. H. 8. 
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“Fair-List” Factors 










OU can pay 10% to 50% MORE than 
Goodrich Fair-List prices, for other 
Fabric Tires of no better quality,— 
without averaging 1% MORE actual Mileage out 
of them! 

You can accidentally Puncture, —or accident- 
ally Ruin,—the highest-priced Fabric Tire that 
ever was frilled into Extravagance,—in the 
FIRST WEEK you use it! 

And,—you would have no more recourse 
(with such Extravagant Tires), than you have 
on these Fair-Listed Goodrich “‘Barefoot’’ Tires, 
which cost you one-third to one-tenth LESS, for 
self-same Service, plus more Resilience, —more 
Cling, Spring, and true Pneumatic quality. 
Now,—consider that Message,—for Thrift. 
Then note following prices:— 
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Goodrich “Fair-List” Prices 
BLACK “BAREFOOT” SAFETY-TREADS 


30x3 [$10.40 
30 x at Ford Sines boone 
Mis% - - - ae 
S14... =e 
Mut - - «+ « 
a. - ~~ “Se 
37x5 arf. - $37.35 
38x 5%5 - - - $50.60 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


No Tires average “LARGER,”— 


“eens | “Black-Tread” T 5 res 























































Goodrich Fair-List Tires 
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It seems good to have apple season back 
with usagain. There is no other fruit that 
can displace them. A farm home is hardly 
eomplete without an orchard with quite a 
range of varieties. Some have advocated 
planting largely of a certain few pores 


varieties. When I go into the orchard I 
like to wander about like a sheep and taste 
this one and that one. Satisfaction is the 
return from the home orchard and I get 
the most out of a variety. 

We have been trying some of Hansen’s 
hybrid plums. We set out several a year 
agoin April. This year all of the plum and 
sand cherry crosses bore abundantly and 
we liked the fruit very much. We like 
some varieties better than we do our 
American plums for eating fresh from the 
tree and they all excel our common plums 
for cooking. For the vigor of the tree and 
for eating fresh we liked the Opata best. 
This is a cross between the sand cherry 
and Burbank’s Gold plum. The crosses 
between the plum and Chinese apricot 
blossomed but did not set fruit this year. 
The trees tho are making a fine growth. 
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No. 1. Heated “‘in spots” 





It is always a relief to get the hogs out in 
the cornfield again. There is no self} 
feeder quite as good as the cornstalks. 
Corn was so high this year, on account of 
having to ship it all in, that we planted | 
a little piece of flint corn to turn into early. 
Of course the yield will be less than our 
dent corn would have made but I believe | 
the high price of old corn made it profit- 
able 





The corn crop seems to be spotted this 
year. Some localities where the rains 
came just when they were needed have a 
much better crop than a locality near by 
that was missed by the showers. A farmer 
is very dependent on providence for what 
he gets and it only takes a touch of nature 
to make or break his best laid plans. For 
that reason we ought to be mighty chari- 
table to those whose plans are frustrated, 


Much to the joy of the household we 
have finally made a start toward fixing up 
our house. The first two, years we were 
here we did our improving in the line of 
tiling, fencing andasilo. Now we are put- 
ting a basement under the house with a 
furnace and water system. We sometimes 
think that our improving goes awfully 
slow but maybe we appreciate more the 
things that we get when we know what the 
jac k of therm means. 

Tractors are taking us by storm now. 
They seem to be bound to make a place} 
for themselves on the farms of the middle- | 
west. I do not think they will ever dis- 
place our farm horses entirely but they 
will be a supplement to the farm horse to 
do some of the hardest labor like plowing. 
They have been used successfully on so 
many farms that they can no longer be 
referred to as an experiment. There is a 
big interest among the farmers in the trac- 
tor demonstrations this fall. 


Last spring we thought we had a real 











Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water for 


cost of tew dollars for tuel 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 


Have this even, healthful heat 
in your home— 





No. 2. One-sided heating No. Soe warmed by 
by hot-air furnace EAL Boiler 


The shaded pe eindy at EN Ay > 
a cold northeaster is blowing 


Study the above diagram! It is one of the best explanations ever 
produced as to just what you can expect from different kinds of 
heating—and it tells you why Radiator Heating is the dest. 


These diagrams show results and 
you will agree that the radiator 


to be heated. 


There is a direct rapid circulation of the 
heat from the fire to the Radiators—no 


wartr.ed house (shown in No. 3) is 
the one way you want your house 
DEAL 


matter how the wind blows! Then too, the IDEAL Boiler can be run with a low fire for chilly 
days or with a very bright, glowing fire for blizzard weather. Plenty of heat all over the house 
without coal-gas, ash-dust, lugging coal hods, or worry about the fire. 


Basement or water pressure not necessary 


IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or ‘lean-to’; and same water is used for years. Put 
en IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in your house this year. Call up the — 
heating contractor and ask him to give you an estimate. Don’t put off any longer, suffering 
the chills of old-fashioned heating methods 
during these severe winters. 

An IDEAL Heating outfit will t and 
happify the whole family. It will keep away 
sickness due to chill spots and drafty floors. 
Less work than torun one stove. It will burn 
the cheapest cr of your ~ screenings, 
lignite, wood, soft coal, etc 

















5-19-W IDEAL Boller and 450 ft. of 38-in. 


AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner IDEAL Boiler fuel 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the pots mix the air and 
oods can be bought of any reputable, competent coal gases as in @ 


This did aot include cost of labor, pipe, modern gas mantle, 


valves. freight, etc., which vary according to climatic extracting ALL the 
and other conditions. beat from the fuel. 


Write a postal now for ‘‘Ideal Heating ’’ (free) 


This booklet has full description and many illustrations—tells 
the whole heating story—send for your copy today 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY Poezii» 


















generous streak because we found room 
here for a boy without a home. But to tell 
the truth it was our gain as much as the 
boy's. He has been on hand for innumer- 
able errands and little chores and he has 
really made us all youngsters again. All| 
summer I have been reliving a hundred 
forvotten ‘neidents of my boyhood 


Naturally there have been lost hammers | 
and shovels but there has also been a 
heery racket Chere would be a mighty 


‘ 
big hole in our household if we had to let 
' uU 


It } been the popular thing for some 
time to knock on the retired farmer. To} 
quote some people “the retired farmer is | 


the meanest, stingiest, piece of kiln-dried | 
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° HAY BALERS 


makesclean, com- 
pact bales of any- 


thing balable. Built 
by pioneers. Highest 
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humanity that ever bothered the ‘good’ 
people of this country.” Some of that may 
be true of the farmers who leave the farm 
to go to the city. I know none of that sort. 
It is certainly not generally true of the 
farmer that retires to his community 
town where with a cow, a garden, some 
chickens, and an auto he finds exercise 
and contentment: Such men are called a 
drawback to the community, yet in a 
neighboring town a group of retired farm- 
ers by petition started a new sewer district 
for their neighborhood tho opposed by 
some of the other residents of that section. 
One of the biggest, most unselfish men I 
know of is a retired farmer in central 
lowa. Content with his little ‘farm,’ and 
his church work, located where he can 
watch, and counsel his children, this grand 
old man is a tower of strength in his 
community. ‘There are retired farmers 
whose vision of life is small. The same is 
true of some retired business men of any 
kind. But as long as there are among 
retired farmers men like the one men- 
tioned it is the height of foolishness to 
condemn all.—Geo. W. Godfrey, Iowa. 


SHOCKING CORN 

A corn shock is a great deal like a grain 
shock; if slovenly made it soon falls or 
twists down. The careless hand is seldom 
a good shocker unless he works with some- 
one who is a good shocker. It takes longer 
to make a good shock than to throw 
bundles together in piles, hence the swift 
worker does not always build shocks that 
stand, while those put up by the more 
moderate hand may be as erect in the 
spring as when built. 

The size of the shock has considerable | 
to do with its standing, providing it has 
not been overbalanced. A shock that is 
overbalanced soon twists around. Such | 
a shock will spoil as much as if flat on the | 
ground, and is a great deal harder to load 
when hauling. We always try to remem- 
ber that too much weight leaning against 
too little means a gradual twisting around, 
commencing first at the top, and endeavor | 
to build equally on all sides. It does not | 
matter if a shock is tied, if overbalanced 
it will twist down just the same. Another 
point to consider is compressing the shock 
when tying. If the rope slips the bundles 
around with it as it is drawn tight instead 
of slipping over the bundles it is very apt 
to start the shock twisting right then and | 
there. I have noticed many a field of well | 
shocked corn that had been put to the bad | 
by the owner or his help tying after all the | 
shocking had been done and twisting as 
many as half the shocks by not slipping | 
the rope used in squeezing the tops before | 
tying. 

Our plan of starting a shock is to set 
four bundles up and then tie their tops 
with a stalk. This makes a solid center for 
the shock, and we find by actual test that 
shocks started in this way are not near so 
apt to twist or fall down. It pays to take 
the time necessary to tie the first four 
bundles. The plan of laying four bundles 
down across each other as a starter has 
been tried here but these bundles invari- 
ably spoil in this climate, so everyone has 
= this. On sandy soil, in a dryer climate 
this plan might be more practical.—H. H., 
Kan. 





to patronize the advertiser you can apply 
Successful Farming’s guarantee to the 
transaction by turning to Successful 
Farming and answering the same adver- 
tisement, if it appears on these pages. 
If it does not appear here, ask our editors 
and they will be glad to advise you of the 
advertiser’s responsibility. 


When you are interested in an adver- | ———— 2. 4. v4. <?.K.. 
tisement in another publication and wish Take This Gate — It S Yours FREE 5 
All 
Cost. 




























for Farmers 


WANT you to read about the articles mentioned in this advertisement 

and then see if you are not losing money by failing to use all or some 

of them. Every one of these is a leader, a specialty for farm and home and 
we'll be glad to tell you more about them. 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING—Here is a ready roofing of 
wonderful value. No better “rubber roofing” has ever 
been made at the price. Everlastic Roofing is ready, 
easy to >! and sure to wear. You don't need skilled 
labor to lay it. Durable and inexpensive. The 
solution to your roof troubles. 










EVERJET—On every surface exposed to the weather, you 
need Everjet Elastic Paint. It is the best carbon paint 
ever made and carbon paint is a sworn enemy of the 
weather. There isn’t a fit or metal roof in the country 
that could not be improved by a coat of Everjet. It clings, 
penetrates and protects. LEverjet is wonderful on iron 
work and farm implements. Its sparkling black surface 
is tough and elastic. Never cracks or peels. Youought 
to keep this paint on hand always. 


CREONOID—When it’s so easy to have healthy, profit- 
able live stock, whynot try this idea. Put some Creonoid 
in the barn and poultry house and spraythe cattle. Creo- 
noid insures clean, healthy cows, horses and chickens. 
Creonoid is the most effective lice destroyer and cow 
spray evermade. Youneed it, perhaps right now. Won- 
derful in the piggery, too. Makes better porkers. Sold y 

in 1, Sand 10 gallon cans, half barrels and barrels. Follow directions carefully. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE—Do you want to add many year’s 
wear to your fence posts and exposed woodwork? You can do it 
by treating them with Barrett's Grade-One Creosote Oil. Its use 
is the safe, practical and inexpensive way to make fence posts, 
clothes posts, or porch steps immune to the attacks of weather, 
earth or moisture. You know the preservative value of creosote. 
Being a liquid oil it can be applied by simply dipping, spray- 
— ing or brushing. No expensive method. That's ~ Barrett 8 
Creosote Oil is practical for the farmer. And it actually penetrates deeper 
into the wood than any other preservative. Protect your dees ~ 

with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil and begin now. 


ELASTIGUM—Don't tinker, delay and experiment with the 
little everyday repairs. We have a product t makes such § 
repairs not only cheap and easy, but permanent. It's called 
“Elastigum” because it’s a tough, elastic, adhesive, waterproof 
cement. Has no equal for joining or relining gutters, sealin 
— or stuffing cornices. Invest in some Elastigum now ool 

ve an ever-ready handy man in future. A trial will prove that 


it’s indispensable. Make that trial now. 



























MESSE SEF 8°° TYLIKE SHINGLES— All that is desirable in a roofing 
H ¥ ses Seas is combined in Barrett's Tylike Shingles. They beautify 
sive. They are waterproof without painting. You ought 

to see these shingles. They are made of crushed slate on 

en, without artificial coloring. Aristocratic in everything but price. You 

y them like slate, but they look better and cost less. . 


6 f S any building. They are fire resisting. They are inexpen- 
Sh a tough, waterproof base. Pure natural slate, in red or 
Sold by all good dealers everywhere, Send for new “Money Saver ” Booklet. 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATTERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. 5, 








That’s just what I mean—I’ll send you one of my Steel Self-lifting Gates to hang on your 
fence, to use as your own — Absolutely Without a Cent of 
Write Me T — Just say ‘‘Send me your free gate offer and free *— I'll send it 
by return mail. the gate you want me to send you Free and All F: d. You 7 
be surprised to see what a wonderful gate 1am making. Every says it’s 

The Best Farm Gate Ever Built 
pant | tow it be. Here's the met 
durable, ngest, most satis 
qoaveniont farm o ever made by aman hands, 
New qurarag eature alone 
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A Point on Horse Judging 








QUILIBRIUM means equally dis- 
K tributed weight or equipoise, but 
the ave rage horseman does not have 
in mind when he speaks of weight. 
He merely means ‘“‘heft,”’ 
calls it, and judges by the weight how a 
horse has developed and what he thinks 
will be his capacity for labor. The tru 
student much more in 
than that and so we shall say something 
about it for the farm boys of the Successful 
family that they may better understand 
the subject. One seldom, if ever, hears 
the weight of a draft, horse, or light horse, 
quoted in Great Britain or France, where 
horses have been so successfully produced. 

[o understand the significance of 
equilibrium in a horse it is necessary to 
know what “center of gravity’ and “line 
of gravitation ‘“‘mean and where the former 
is located in the body. Without going 
into a very elaborate or scientific defi- 
nition, let it be said that center of gravity 
means the point upon which a mass will 
balance, where all of the forces of gravity 
center and where the forces destroy or 
annul one another so that the mass is at 
rest. The line of gravitation is that thru 
which the force of gravity falls from the 
center of gravity to the ground. If the 
center of gravity of the horse is known, 
then a plumb line dropped from there to 
the ground follows the line of gravitation. 

The student will find that the center of 
gravity of the horse is located just behind 
the eighth rib, near to the elbow joint and 
on a line drawn from the point of the 
shoulder to about the middle of the thigh. 
rhe exact point is found by intersecting 
this line with one dropped perpendicularly 


that 
as he sometimes 


sees 


to the ground at the eighth rib. That 
means that the center of gravity is in the 
middle of the mass of the body just back of 
the elbow or at and above the end of the 
back of the sternum of breast bone. 
Theoretically » horse would balance on 

wont at the center ol gravity and be at 


lum or in equipois 


How the Horse Moves 


the matter | 


| closer the feet are together the less will be 
the equilibrium. 





If a horse always were in a state of rest | 


the subject of center of gravity and line of 
gravitation, but remember that he is 
constantly moving. Each time the head is 
raised or lowered, or any change made in 


E might make exact statements about 
Se changes, 


position of the body, e« 
is lessened or increased, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, and may suddenly be thrown 
out of control so that the animal falls. 
| The rule to remember is that for equilib- 
rium the line of gravitation always : should 
| fall inside of the base of support. When- 
lever that is not the case the horse must 
move quickly to avoid falling. Changes of 
the line of gravitation forward within the 
base of support takes place when the 
running horse advances and elevates his 
head, and such a change necessitates fast 
| movements of the legs to prevent falling. 
Such changes are not so dangerous as those 
| outside of the base of support to the side, 
for when the latter occur it is more diffieult 
| for the legs to be moved to the side to sup- 
| port the Seas than when the legs have to 
be advanced for that purpose. Knowing 
this, one should be very careful to avoid 
side slips when riding or driving a horse. 
Never turn a galloping horse quickly, nor 
when galloping or trotting on a cement 
road turn the horse suddenly to enter 
another street or alley. Falls readily occur 
at such turns and bones may be fractured. 
The writer once had a fine saddle horse 
killed by just such a foolish turn made by 
the groom. The animal suffered a broken 
back and leg by the consequent fall. 
Understanding the matters we have 
touched upon here the scientist alleges 
that “instability of equilibrium gives the 
measure of speed’ and that is correct. 
There is no speed when the horse stands 
still. The greater the changes in the posi- 
tion of the line of gravitation outside of 
the base of support, the faster will the legs 
have to be moved to avoid a fall. For this 
reason the running horse goes at a tremen- 
dous rate, for he advances his longneck, on 
the end of which there is a heavy head, and 
in so doing the center of gravity isadvanced 
far ahead of the base of support formed by 
the two fore and two hind legs in their 
normal position. The horse in consequence 
has simply to chase forward, 
legs or feet under his weight and thus avoid 
2 fall. 
The draft horse, on the other hand, does 
| not have to move fast but has to move a 
| great weight and so, when he goes to start 
|a load, he lowers his head, brings it back 
to his chest, crouches his body, crooks his 











Next remember that the base of support 
‘ formed of four broken columns! hind legs at the hocks, gets a grip on the 
nd joints) resting upon points ground with his toes and then straightens 
which are the feet. These four feet wl n , out his hocks by action of the great muscles 
) ea maginary line form a ree-| of his hind quarters and why He lowers 
t g or polygon and if that wer per- the center of gravity, increases equilibrium 
manent the horse always would bi | and takes full advantage of his stability 
é uubriun but the moment he move id stre ngth. We “ight also ente rs into the 
foot the equilibrium changes or is] proposition in holding him down and giv- 
ected. When a horse trots he advances | ing him the full advantage of his great 
one hind foot and one fore foot diagonally | muscles. 


and so is balanced on two diagonal bipeds 


When ! paces he moves by lateral bipeds, 
or two feet on the same side of the body, 
the other two (lateral bipeds) being off the 
ground at that time. It may readily be 
seen that the horse may also be balanced 
or supported on only one foot at certain 


times, or on two hind ones when rearing, 
or two fore 
jump, or may) 
ground for a moment 
Equilibrium, therefore, 
what the motion happens to be. It 
greatest when the horse is lying down, be- 
cause the center of gravity is near the 
ground and the line of gravitation within 
the base of support. It is lessened when | 
the horse rises and the taller he is and the 


feet upon the 
when galloping. 


have no 


Ss 


ones when landing from a| 


will depend upon | 


Take these matters into consideration 
when judging or buying horses and the 
estimate of the value of the horse will be 
| more correct than ordinarily is the case. 
|—A. S. A. 


LIMESTONE APPLICATION 
“‘My soil is acid and I wish to apply 
| ground limestone. At what rate per acre 
| had I best use it?”—E. L. T., Ky. 

The amount of ground limestone which 
should be applied to the acre 2 - 
the degree of the acidity in t 
the soil is very acid, four tons of the lime 
stone will be none too much, while from 
one to two tons will be sufficient if the soil 
tis only slightly acid. 
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Everybody needs it ; 
stored for emergency in a 
well-developed, well-pre- 
served, well - nourished 


body and brain. 


Grape-Nuts food stands 
preeminent asa builder of 
this kind of energy. It is 
made of the entire nutri- 
ment of whole wheat and 
barley, two of the richest 
sources of food strength. 


Grape-Nuts also includes 
the vital mineral elements of 
the grain, so much emphasized 
in these days of investigation 
of real food values. 


Crisp, ready to eat, easy to 
digest, wonderfully nourishing 
and delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 
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them from your supply dealer. 
asn‘t thern—write us. ell see that 
you are supplied. Send for FREE boo 
To Have and to Hold Flower.” ~P 
McQuay-Norrie Mfg. Co. . 
2825 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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It pays to keep all the farm machinery 
under cover when not in use and especially 
the farm wagons. An open front shed is 
ilmost a necessity as it saves much time 
und is much handier than the common 
machinery sheds. 

The sketch here shows a good sub- 
stantial plan for building an open front 
wagon shed that will not be expensive to 
build and will help considerably to iengthen 
the life of the farmers valuable 
machines. The shed frame is of 6 by 6 
neh posts spaced every 12 feet in the 
length of the building. I am sure that on 
nany farms there will be enough old lum- 
er and poles to build such a worth while 
structure. The posts for the frame could 
be cut from native timber just as well as 
not. The cross ties which are nailed to 
each side of the posts are best of heavy 
planks or at least 2 by 10 inch stuff. These 
ire for stiffeners and braces. The rafters 
ire 2 by 4 and are spaced two feet apart. 
They can be covered with common old 
sheathing such as can be found around the 
place and then covered with cedar shingles 
wr, if you want to use prepared roofin 
material, you will need to oo smooth an 
matched sheathing boards well nailed to 
the rafters.—W. E. F 


WHEAT SEEDING TIME 


The right time to sow wheat is governed 
ilmost entirely by the season which fol- 
ows. There are years when early seeding 
s best. With the success of the early 
seeding as an example, a man is tempted 
to sow early the next year, and then, per- 
haps, late seeding is best, leaving the date 
when it is best to sow as a lottery. Weather 
during the early part of September, how- 
ever, often helps one to decide just when 
t may be best to begin. The extensive 
wheat grower, of course, may have to 
gin earlier than he would choose because 
if the large acreage to seed, but the farmer 
of moderate acreage has a greater latitude, | 
ind with the ground all ready, can hold | 
himself in readiness to begin and rush his | 





icreage in just when he thinks conditions | 


ire most favorable. 

Danger of the Hessian fly is always to be 
hought of if seeding early, and recent 
ears seem to have increased rather than 
liminished this danger. When moisture 
s lacking for the later seeding, tho, it 
ften happens that a reasonably early 
seeding is necessary to secure the start 
that will put the stand thru the winter in 
good shape. : 

Preparation of the seed-bed has a great 
leal to do with starting out in good shape. | 
| . . i“ pp | 
[In dry weather, the “dust mulch iden 
wins every time, but it takes a great deal | 
of work, sometimes, to secure this ideal 
condition, particularly over large acre-| 
ges. A “hogged in” crop, however, | 
seldom makes good unless the weather is 

just right to favor such a condition. } 
With plenty of rain on thru October and } 
November, it is possible to seed wheat un- | 
der almost any condition and secure a 
good start, but rainfall at this season of | 
the year cannot be figured upon with 
certainty. One year with another, the | 
man who gets uniform yields is he who 
puts his land in decent shape and is ready 
with his drill whenever soil and moisture 
conditions seem to indicate the right time 
for seeding, unless that time is so early 





the Hessian fly danger is still a big thing! 
on FREE” 


to reckon with.—H. H., Kan. 
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International 
Harvester 

~ Wagons— 
Weber and 
Columbus 











You can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 


service for your money. The good service they give 


is one of the strongest features of Weber and Columbus 
wagons, This service is the result of careful design and con- 
struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 
Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 
oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 
eature). ote the wide circular wearing surface of the two | 
substantial fifth wheel plates. Those plates relieve the owner of 
a lot of trouble. They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
irons. They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
bends king bolts. They take strain off the reach and keep the 
lower part of the front axle from sagging. 
This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. | 
Look over the Weber of Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 
send you on request. Then you will sce why, if you want more 
for your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus, | 


International Harvester Company of America 





We build any kind of body. Can be 
equipped with hog or sheep rack. 


HERE is a Republic Truck that has hauled farm loadsa total of 21,000 fl 
miles—never lost a day—still running on original set of tires—good as 
new—repair cost less than $5—saves % the cost of horse hauling. That’s 
the kind of service you get out of Republic Internal Gear Drive Trucks— 
real trucks so# converted chassis, vite for folders. 

REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. U, ALMA, MICHIGAN 
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Inventions” “Patent Buy- 
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Get into the automobile business De D. C. 
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‘ 
Patent Attorneys. . 32. Washington 
ake $50 . anu- 
weekly as chauffeur or repairman. We facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
teach you how by mail and assist you toa 
ition. Our graduates in demand. Full informa- etc hel 
Tactical Auto School, 68-T Beaver St.. New York. | Richard 


for 3 free books; inventions wanted 
ou market your invention without charge. 
Owen, 35. Owen Bide, Washington, D.C. 
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A CAVE FOR VEGETABLES 
READER writes to ask if there 
are any points in favor of a cave 
for the storage of potatoes, and in- 

quires as to how he shall proceed in mak- 

ing one that will be satisfactory. 

Personally, I prefer outdoor pits for 
stori fruit and vegetables, as I 
have little trouble in keeping them till 
the following spring and it is certain that 
no other biel yet discovered will so 
assist in retaining the natural flavor of 
whatever product is being stored. How- 
ever, there is considerable risk attached 
to pit storage, since a late fall rain may 
eatch one with the pit not entirely 
waterproof, in which case, the moisture 
reaching the stored products will cause 
mischief later on. Also, in case a warm 
spell of weather comes on unusually late, 
it may get the products too warm in 
the pit, causing deterioration. 

With cave or cellar storage the products 
will keep well. They will be handy for 
family use, or for taking out to market. 
The labor attached to storing will be less 
than with outdoor storage in pits. And 
if deterioration of any kind should set in 
among the stored products, those in cave 
or cellar will be where the damage will be 
noticed and remedied, while those in pits 
might ruin before one happened to open 
the pits and ascertain the trouble. 

Cave Must Be Built Right 

The cave must be built along correct 
lines, if it is to accomplish the object of 
storage—that of keeping the aed prod- 
icts dry and cool. 

Not only must the floor be dry, but the 
walls should be absolutely moisture-proof. 
An efficient drain should lead away from 
the floor of the cave, to guard against the 
possibility of dampness creeping in some- 
where. A ventilating shaft should occupy 
the center of the cave. This allows the 
escape of odors arising from the stored 
products, and is an important factor in 
guarding against deterioration that might 
set in if these odors were confined in the 
cave with the products. 

Keep the fruit and vegetable cave clean, 
dry and cool till time to put the products 
in storage, and put them away on a day | 
that is as cold as possible without freezing | 
them. Arrange — 3 bins and boxes | 
with a little fine dirt in the bottom, cover. | 
ing and lining the sides with straw, hay or 
leaves. These help in confining the natural 
flavor of the products. Keep the tem- 
perature low, and as uniform as possible, | 
avoid the withering effect of alternate 
warm and cold air on the stored products. 

Making the Cave Frost-Proof 

In this section, there are four popular 
kinds of material used in cave construction. 
Lumber, either one or two-inch material, 
is nailed to posts set in the ground, the 
lumber being on the outside of the posts, 
so it will not crush inward. Ordinary 
building brick, also is employed by some, 
but a brick cave is a little more apt to draw 
moisture than one built of any other ma- 
terial here mentioned. 

Cement caves are becoming popular, 
because of the fact that one can build 
forms and run the cement in not only the 
walls, but the roof, as well. About a four- 





inch thickness of cement is all that is re- 
quired for walls and roof. 
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Another even more popular material for 
caves is clay tile, as it contains a déad-air 
space, hence is warmer and drier than the 
other materials. It also is light, easily 
built in, and practically indestructible 
after once in the walls. 

It should be understood that all caves 
should have a foot or two of dirt cover- 
ing after being built, to shut out cold and 
moisture. Also, there should be a door 
leading into the cave proper, and an- 
other rain-proof one at the head of the 
steps leading into the cave.—M. C. 


HOW TO BLANCH CELERY 
Celery must be thoroly blanched before 
using. It then becomes crisp and tender. 
The blanching may be done in the garden 
or in storage. The summer and fall crop 
must be blanched in the garden, while the 
winter supply may be cared for in storage. 
To secure the desired result in the open, 
stand boards along each side of the rows 
and secure them with stakes. The plants 
need to be hilled up a little. A better 
method of blanching, so far as quality of 
crop is concerned, is to invert a drain tile 
over each plant when about twelve inches 
in height, filling the tile up with sand until 
only the tips of the leaves project. It is 
advisable to remove broken or injured 
leaves, especially those that show any 
tendency to decay, for they will affect 
others as the decomposition on. 

Winter celery need not Ee blanched 

much before storing it. It may be left in 
the garden until the latter part of*October, 
for a light frost will not hurt it; severe 
freezing will, however. Any cellar that is 
good for keeping root crops is all right 
or storing celery. Put some moist soil 
or sand on the floor in a dark corner of the 
cellar. The celery should be perfectly 
dry when taken up, for if stored while wet 
with rain or dew it is sure to rot. Take 
up the plants with some soil adhering to 
the roots. Trim off some of the older outer 
leaves and pack the roots rather closely 
together upon the bed of soil, and then 
pack some more moist soil over the roots, 
covering them well. They will make new 
white growth in a short time. 

Celery that has been well blanched in 
the pan may be taken up and stored in 
the cellar for a few weeks by proceeding 
as follows: trim the plants about the same 
as when they are prepared for table use, 
pack rather closely together in damp moss 
and stand upright in a box. The top of 
the box must be left open for ventilation. 
In this way the celery may be kept in good 
condition for several weeks.—W. F. ,. 








MARKETING AND PACKING FRUIT 

More attention should be given to mar- 
keting and packing fruit. The buyer goes 
largely on looks, selecting the best appear- 
ing packages. Dealers frequently buy 
fruit by the barrel, sort and grade it, put 
it into smaller packages, and double their 
money. The suggestion is obvious, that 
the grower should do this work himself 
and get the benefit of the increased price 
instead of the middleman or the retailer 
taking it. Looks also go a long ways in 
the marketing of small fruits. know of 
an instance where a firm had taken straw- 
berries which were bringing only 12 cents 
a quart, and by turning the berries over 
aaa placing all the stems one way on the 
top of the box, had received 20 cents a box 
for the same fruit, or an advance of 
$1.96 a crate. Fifty to one hundred per- 
cent more can be.realized for fruit in small 
packages if the fruit is selected, than for 
the fruit in barrels. Growers can double 
their receipts by more careful selection and 
packing. 

Specialists recommend advertising and 
publicity as a means of increasing sales 
and getting better prices, but it is some- 
what difficult to devise an altogether 
satisfactory method of doing this. Organ- 
ization is a good means of getting better 
prices but organization is somewhat 
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difficult among growers handling a diversi- 
fied product. The greatest success in 
cooperation has been obtained where there 
is a large amount of one product to be 
moved, like potatoes, apples, or oranges. 

Advertising is a help to realizing profit- 
able prices. It can be used to produce a 
greater demand for goods, also to give 
notice when there is plenty of one sort of 
goods in the market, and the price at 
which it should be sold. The values of 
various vegetables and fruits can also be 
brought to the attention of consumers in 
this way. 

The marketing of the apple crop has 
undergone a transformation that amounts 
almost to a revolution. Standardization 
of apples is a necessity. The foundation 
of all trade is confidence and good faith 
between man and man and fruit should be 
judged not according to its quantity but 
its superiority. How shall we instill such 
confidence into the eastern apple trade? 
The most effective instrument, so far, is 
legislation. Its workings in New York 
state, while not perfect, have been effec- 
tual. The Apple Growers’ Association 
has a compulsory law which requires that 
the labels show the true quality of the con- 
tents of the crate or barrel. The law es- 
tablishes three different grades of apples, 
according to excellence. There are very 
definite rules about color. For apples 
that usually grow red, they shall be 75 
percent red for fancy grades; for striped, 
at least 60 percent, etc. The package must 
have the name and address of the packer 
plainly printed upon it, also the class of 
apples it contains and the minimum size of 
the fruit. The law is not stringent regard- 
ing size, because some varieties are nor- 
mally small, but just as fancy grades, and 
sometimes weather conditions make them 
small. The enforcement of these laws 
rests with the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. It is one thing to put up a package 
of apples dishonestly but it is another 
thing to put your name to it. The law has 
no jurisdiction over apples packed in 
another state. The difference in cost of 
packing apples the new way is about three 
cents a barre!.—D. T. H. 


MAKING A COMPOST HEAP 

We are very frequently asked what sort 
of soil will produce the best results in 
flowers. Most flowers require a rich soil, 
and when a rich soil of the proper kind is 
given the plants, more than alt the battle 
is fought. 

It is true a few plants not commonly 
grown need soil of a peculiar kind, but in 
most cases the soil which can be taken from 
a properly made compost heap is just 
the thing. 

A beginning may be made at any time, 
and time is the require: -2.:t after the heap 
is once made. All sorts of refuse in the 
form of vegetation can be used, a layer 
being made on the ground, and this 
covered with garden soil. Layer after 
layer should be added, covering each with 
earth until the heap is two or more feet in 
height. Apple pealings, potato and turnip 
skins, cabbage leaves, and in fact anything 
that will decay rapidly will help greatly. 
During the summer the lawn trimmings 
| will help to make the compost heap a 
| success. 
| If the weather is dry, it is wise to pour 
| water on the pile every few days. Wash 
'water and soapsuds will give the earth 
| much needed properties, and will make a 
|} soil that will simply grow anything. 

In autumn when the heap has decayed, 
the mixture can be spaded out, and thoroly 
mixed and pulverized, and the soil will be 
just the thing to assist in producing the 
finest pot plants for the house, and what is 
left will be excellent for seed boxes, and all 
kinds of flower beds. 

Never use fresh manure on flowers, and 
as little on vegetable plants as possible. 
The earth from a compost heap is what is 
needed.—J. T. T. 
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73 New 
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MODEL 
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A Better Type of Car 


The Result of 700 Improvements Made by John W. Bate 


We ask you to see—for your own sake—a car 
vastly different from others. A car built by John 
W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, after 13 years 
of constant betterment. 

We brought John W. Bate to the Mitchell 
plant to work out a lifetime car. And to build a 
plant and equip it so such a car could be built at 
the lowest cost. 

He has built that plant—a model factory. It has 
cut our factory costs intwo. And he has built 
the car. This Mid-Year Mitchell—his 17th model 
—shows the final result of his efforts. It shows 
the result of 700 improvements made since he 
started with us. 

Don’t make the mistake of buying a fine car 
without knowing this Bate-built type. 


Every Part Perfected 


Every part in this Mid-Year Mitchell has been 
studied, tested and revised until Mr. Bate pro- 
nounced it perfect. 

The car is almost without castings. There are 
440 parts—drop forged or steel stamped—which 
are three times as strong as castings. 

In every part at least 50 per cent is added to 
the needed strength. 


164,372 miles each—over 30 years of ordinary 
service. One has run 218,734 miles. 


26 Extras —73 New Ideas 


The next step was to make this a complete 
car—a car with every wanted feature. This Mid- 
Year Mitchell has 26 extras, all of which most 
other cars omit. Each is something you will want. 

Then we combine in this one car all the new 
ideas and touches. In designing this model our 
experts examined 257 new models. This model 
embodies 73 new conceptions, all of which add 
beauty, luxury, comfort or convenience. So you 
will find in this Mitchell the most complete car 
built. And you will find all the new ideas. 


No Extra Cost 


The result is a car of wondrous endurance, a 
car of low upkeep, an almost trouble-proof car. 
It is the car which great engineers are buying. 
Your dealer will show you a list of them. 

The extras alone—things other cars omit—will 
cost us this season over $2,000,000. 

Such a car at the Mitchell price would be im- 
possible, save for our factory efficiency. About 
98 per cent of this car is built in this plant, under 

Mr. Bate’s efficiency meth- 





All important parts are 
oversize. The parts which 
meet the major strains are 
of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 


$1325 Racine 


ods. And all those savings 
go into extra value. 

If you don’t know the 
nearest Mitchell dealer, ask 


No Bate cantilever spring— For5-Passenger Touring Car us his name. Let him show 


which we use—has ever yet 
been broken. 
The result seems tc be a 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Body $35 Extra has done. It will win your 
High-speed economical Six; 48 horsepower; admiration. 


you all that John W. Bate 


lifetime car—what Mr. Bate 127-inch wheelbase; complete equipment, in- Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 





has aimed at. Six of these cluding 26 extra features. 


Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 








Bate-built cars have averaged 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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It’s Dependability 
That Counts 


The most wonderful Spark Plug 
Record ever made under the supervision 
of the American Automobile Association 
has just been « halked up to the credit 
of Champions. 

A stock seven-passenger eight cylin- 
der King car trav led 10850 miles at an 
average speed of 33 miles per hour. 

The long grind continued for 14 
days and nights—without stepping the 
motor as ane" 

At no time was it necessary to change 
a single one of the eight Champions that 
were supplying the vital sparks— 
regularly and efficiently. 

As the King Motor Company states 


in a telegram at the end of the run 


“Tt is the most wonderful official 
Spark Plug record of a stock car under 
triple A supervision, and speaks vol- 
umes for your product. 


hampion 


Dependable Sperk Plugs 





It is such dependabilit y—such super- 
endurance—such all ‘round efficient 
service, that has made the Champion 
standard equipment, not only on the 
King but on four out of every five of 
the new cars being built this seasor. 


When you replacea plug, insist 
on the Champion. Your dealer 
knows which model ts best suited 
to your particular motor. 


And be sure the word “Cham- 


pion’ is on the porcelain—not 
merely on the box. 


Champion Spark 





Plug Co. 
509 Avondale Avenue 
apt Toledo, Ohio 


ecus sar ore 
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Champion 
Heavy Duty 
Price $1.00 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
IN FULL OF O.1. C. SWINE 


Every raiser of bogs should have !t and know the facta 
hog. Learn why 0.1. C.'sare 
he cheapest hogs to own, although they cost the most. 
Book free upon post card request. 
©. C. Vernon, Sec. The O.1.C. Swine Breeders’ Assn. 


about this superbreed white 


WRITE FOR BOOK 


Box 12, Geshen, Indiana 





TAMWORTH SWINE So 


CRBAR CREST FARR, J. B. 


BACKOY, FARRAGUT, lOWs 





|or lean very much to one side. 





TO PREVENT CABBAGE BURST- 
ING 
Many persons growing their own 
vegetables have experienced considerable 
annoyance in having a large number of 
fine heads of cabbage to burst, before the 
vegetable can be used or marketed. 
The bursting is caused by rapid growth, 
and usually occurs after a warm rain which 
has followed a dry spell. It is surprisin 
how rapidly the heads will split and pus 
out from the center, which is damaging 
unless the cabbage is used at once. 
To prevent cabbage from bursting, go 
| to Ae head, and pull it just enough to 


break a large number of the small rootlets 


but not enough to allow the head to fa 

This will 
lessen the amount of moisture and food 
| taken into the plant and the development 
of the head, and consequently the burst- 
ing will cease. In most cases the cabbage 
will remain perfect and uninjured, and 
ean be sold or used before any damage | 


results. 


Heads of cabbage about to burst, a! 


even those showing the first split, can be 


kept for several weeks, without damage, | 


by simply followin i ) me instruc- 


tions carefully.—J. 


HOW TO CURE POP CORN 
To successfully cure pop corn so it will | 
p =: in the winter, the ears should be 
ler on the stalks until the are fully 
ned, and then pulled off husk and all. 
This may be laid on a floor where there is 
free circulation of air, or placed in sacks 
which are more or less open for the 
of air, and hung up in a dry room which is 
well ventilated and free frum rats and mice. 
If the husks are removed when the corn 
is pulled from the stalk it dries out too 
rapidly, and the kernels will not pop as 
freely as they will if dried more slowly. 
Pop corn can be too dry at time of 
pping. Corn after once cured, does 
oo if kept where the air is only moder- 
ately dry. Corn kept behind a stove will 
not pop as freely as corn kept in a room 


| where there is a little dampness part of 
2 


the time.—J. T. 


THE LEFT-OVER VEGETABLES 

When you go to town with a wagon load 
of vegetables on an “‘off day” what do you 
do with the truck which you cannot sell? 
If you reduce the price in order to dispose 
of the vegetables the customer will expect 
you to do it again, and will wait for the 
customary drop in price before buying. 

Some gardeners prefer to carry the 

roduce home or even to throw it away 
ut this seems wasteful when we remember 
how many empty mouths there are in the 
cities. 

Why not drive into the poorer quarter of 
the city, and there sell at a low figure to 
householders who would otherwise buy 
nothing? Or in small towns where there 
are no “‘slums’’ the gardener rand earn the 
gratitude of some local charitable organ- 
ization by leaving the last of his load at its 
back door. And while charity has its own 
reward this method of disposing of his 

wares will also be very en seus 


Rend with regular customers.—L 


BENDING ONION TOPS 
Very frequently onions have a ten- 


dency to go to seed, especially those 
grown from sets, and more expecially when 
the sets were rather large. o stop them 


ome Sea — 
onion, many persons 
nin. the habit of breaking or cuting 

off the tips of the stems carryr 

pod. It is much better to 8 to sim the ead 
the stems over, pinching them a 
manner a8 to step the growth of the enol] 


pod.—J. T. T. 
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enue, Const, Distemper 


leawron’s Mend Indigestion Cure 


Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to oure 








The and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


S50 M ‘ost economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
iGo per com at dealers, at same price by parcel poo 
THE NEWTON REMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohic 


ABSORBINE 


—E MARK RI 














| Will reduce 


te, 

Stops the 
from a Splint, 
ne Spavin. No 
Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 


Side Bone or 


blister, no hair gone. 
your case for special instructions 
'and Book 2 K Free. 

iw. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


“THE GUARANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER” 


Catalog F We want you to COPY of 
A Postal 






a ae *| 


as nation. 
; in form, GROUND LIMESTO E. _— sere ~~ 
attachment 
a iy A Se roe ing her we had i 
» w~ Ll 
m wimohetty and Genes completely 
with acre-: A eee neck-yoke, double 
f . Adependable spreader 


Guarantee Manufacturing Co.. Dept. U-8, Baltimore, Md. 











HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; Peta oye 


burden bearer. Winter and Summer are 
—_——e ay for its load, ya will — 








ks. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box32, Havana, Ill. 
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FARM ERS @ 


HANDY 


WACON 


Sastineet set 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 357 


NY carer 257 one 
SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 





a, So and Poultry, mailed 
Veterinary 
156 William Street, New York. 
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RURAL SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Continued from page 10 


certainly brought about a great interest in | 


school matters in this portion of the 
county. 
tion from those who lived some distance 
from the building. Now that they see the 
advantages there is no further criticism.” 
Regarding consolidated schools in Mar- 
ion county, Kansas, Supt. James A. Ray 
savs: ‘The cost so far is a little more un- 
der this system than it was under the old 
system. * * * j%* #However,, to 
the best of my knowledge, there has been 
no objection, made by any one to the extra 
cost. I have been over a greater part of 
the district and I failed to find a person 
who wanted to go back to the old system. 
ollthidtie: ° It has 
average daily attendance 20 percent; it 


At first there was some opposi- | 





increased the | 


ay 
has diminished tardiness 40 percent; it has | 
given them more efficient teachers and a | 


longer term of school; it is an advantage to 
the health of the children. 


“In case of sickness the pupil is taken 


to the doctor, and if advisable, the pupil 
is driven home in a closed carriage at the 
expense of the district’ says J. 5. Craw- 
ford, treasurer of the consolidated district 
in Marion county, Kansas. That sounds 
as sensible as it does aristocratic! 

In La Grange county, Indiana, ‘‘Eighty- 
five percent of the patrons have reported 
consolidated schools as their preference in 
comparison with the old way.” says Supt. 
H. 8S. Gilhams; and Eugene Davenport, 
dean of College of Agriculture of Illinois, 
said, after a thoro investigation, “No 
case is on record in which the change has 
been made back again from consolidation 
to the small school.” 

\fter a special investigation of consoli- 
dated schools in Indiana and Ohio, where 
consolidation has had more growth than 
elsewhere, the report says: 

“Over sixty percent of the districts 
report the cost as less and the results as 
better after consolidation. About 15 
percent report the cost as being the same 
and 10 percent that the system costs more, 
but the results are better.’’ But suppose 
the cost is greater, it is worth the money. 
The report explains why: 

“The advantages of consolidation are 
many. Among them, has been found that 
the attendance has been more regular; very 
seldom are the scholars absent, much more 





interest is being taken and greater progress 
made. They Seve better literary privi- 
leges, better teachers, more competition | 
in their work, and in the end, are far more | 
accomplished than would have been pos- | 
sible had they attended the district school. | 
| might further add that it has been proven 

that the children have been warmer and 

more comfortablee * * * * 
a child is taken sick at the school he is sent 
home at public expense. As one of the 
parents said: ‘It is a great comfort to 
know that if occasion demands it my child 
will be brought home.’ ” 


— 
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TO TIE THE TREE 

Small fruit trees that persist in leaning | 
towards the East caused by the prevalence 
of west winds have to be looked after dur- 
ing the early years of their life else they 
will always be leaners. 

We have found that a strip of an auto 
tire or an old bicycle tire and a stake set a 
foot or so to the windward of the small | 
tree will hold the tree up where it belongs | 
and not injure the trunk in any way. 

A wire or strip of iron would hold the 
tree as well but there is the trouble about 
cutting into the bark as the tree grows and | 
injuring the trunk permanently. An| 
advantage of the rubber tire is that they | 
will give a little when the wind blows too | 
hard and so hold the tree easier than an | 
inflexible fastening would do.—R. E. R. 
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Last year we remodeled our home 
and installed a Caloric Pipeless 
Furnace. Our house is large and 
in the coldest weather we enjoy 
comfort. We were able to use 
our bathroom with comfort in 
coldest weather, We did not have 
a single frozen pipe. We used less 
fuel than we would with any other 
make. In remodeling a house there 
is no better furnace.—E. L. Sindel, * 
Delta, Ohio. reas 
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This is One of Thousands 


of letters from satisfied users of the Caloric Pipeless Furnace 
from all over the country. City convenience and comfort 
are yours with very little expense. You do not have to cut 


your house up for pipes because the Caloric heats thoroughly 
with just one register. The 


VRIPELESS 
LORIC: 


TRADE 
MARK 


J- FURNACE \ 


The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


burns coal, coke and wood and is guaranteed to save 35% of 
your fuel. In a short time it pays for itself. There are no | 
map waste heat or cause a fire and the air in the house is ” 
ept in constant circulation which is an aid to your health. 
The triple casing on the Caloric prevents the cellar from 
Aim ming heated, thus saving produce and 
ag canned goods. 


Installed In One Day 
In Any House New or Old 


ce Because there is only one hole neces- 

sary to be cut, this furnace can be in- = 

stalled in quick time, without dirt, 
trouble or inconvenience. It is 
guaranteed against defective ma- y 
terial or workmanship, If it 

does not prove satisfactory we'll 

make it right. —_ 


Ask YourDealer or Write for FREE Book 
tons Bernsen, ound your name and abdrens, "Wiite now. 
| Get a Soovenir of Our Exhibit at Your State Fair. | 


a : The Monitor Stove & Range Co. 
4114 Gest Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Here is the disk 
harrow you’ve been 
looking for—just right 
for the small tractor 


Good New 
for Cutawa 


It’s the “little brother” of the big 


Tractor 
Owners CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double Action 
Engine Harrow. Harrows twice at 


_one operation. Penetrates to great depth, cutting, pulver- 
izing and leveling the soil without bringing up sod or trash. 


Rigid main frame holds the gangs in place. Cuts deep or shallow as 
desired. Get acquainted with the Curaway (CLARK). 


Light Tractor Double Action 


Its disks areofcutlery steel, forged sharp. —-* \S 
v io 8 
- 





























The sturdy main frame is stoutly braced 
The adjustable hitch fits any engine. 
Dust-proof, oil-soaked hardwood bear- 
ings and a perfect balance make the 
draft light. Built in several sizes. Our 
expert engineer will advise you. -= 


We make Horse Harrows,too,allon —_ 
the same famous CuTAWAY (CLARK) —s) 
plan. If your dealer has notthegen- ~— 
uine, write to us direct. Send today 


for our free Special Tractor Folder 














The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 





college professor, seeing a farmer | 


“college prot it pays to be lazy. A 


throwing ear corn to his hogs said: 
“My dear man, don’t you know that if 
you ground that corn it would save the 


ogs a great deal of time in eating and | 


they would have that mnch more time 
to sleep and get fat?” With ill concealed 
contempt for the unasked-for advice, the 
farmer replied, ‘“Wal, what is time to a 


ho , af 
Time is the stuff expense is made of if 


you are paying for labor. Every time you 
can eliminate a little labor you have cut 
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HOGGING DOWN THE CORN CROP 


An Economical Method of Husking For Hog Feeding 


By ALSON SECOR 
te 
~ En 


before giving them more. They ought to 
clean up an assignment in about two weeks 
then move the temporary fence and give 
them more poh s iy oven fence can 


| be tied to corn hills, and staked sufficiently 


for a tempo fence of this sort. 

If you plan for this, you can sow some 
rape in the last cultivation of the corn and 
by the time the field is ready to turn hogs 
into, there is abundant green, succulent 
feed to go with the corn. Rye does well, 
but is not as good as rape. An adjacent 
clover or alfalfa, or good Ehniaiies pasture 
will do if you let the hogs go at will from 


the cost of farming, provided you do not The Iowa self-feeder in action. This self-feeder de- pasture to cornfield. 


eliminate an income job that must be 
done. By automatic devious you let the 
wind keep the water tank full, and let the 
stock water themselves. Plan a little and 
you can let the hogs not only water them- 
selves but feed themselves. Eliminate the 
job of being table waiter for the hogs. 
Vhat’s the sense of paying a man to husk 
corn for hogs when they can do it just as 
well and pay you for the privilege? 
Does It Really Pay? 

No farmer would think of cutting grass 
and carrv'ng it to a herd of shotes, yet 
somehow rnost farmers seem to think it 
pays to husk or snap corn and carry it to| 
the hogs. Instead of bringing the cornfield | 
to the hogs, let the hogs go to the cornfield, | 
just as you do about pasture. While they | 
are out in the field getting the corn they 
are spreading fertility evenly over the field | 
without cost 

An Illinois farmer has practiced hogging 
down one field for thirty-four years now 
and never rotated the crop. You know 
what thirty-four years of corn after corn | 
will do toa yield. The ground becomes so 
infested with corn plant pests and the soil | 
becomes so lacking in fertility that the| 
yield would be reduced considerably. But 
not so with the field of this Lilinois farmer. | 
Just to satisfy his curiosity he measured | 
up part of the field recently before turning | 
the hogs in and found it would go better 
than one hundred bushels per acre. 

The reason is evident. The hog kept | 
it fertile and kept it free from grubs and | 
other insect pests, so the field 1s growing | 
better all the time 

At the Minnesota experiment station in | 
1915-6 they tested out this method of feed- | 
ing and averages for the two seasons show 
that 1.24 pounds less corn and shorts were 





required for a pound of gain in weight, | 
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Corn is “hogged~down”" in 99 of Iowa’s 99 counties 
because it Is a paying labor saving proposition 
These Ames pigs being fed tankage in a jself- 
teeder are converting a bushel of corn into prac- 
tically fifteen pounds of 7 cent pork, they eat a- 
bout 12% as much tankage as corn in the clean 
weedless field but only 5 per cent or thereabouts 


| before I get it to the fields.” 


signed and improved by the lowa Station furnishes 
: Put a self-feed- 
er containing tankage within reach of those hog- 


an efficient means of self-feeding. 


ging down corn and see ‘em grow. 


when the hogs gathered their own corn 
than in the case of those kept in lots and 
fed by hand. On the basis of time for a 
fixed gain, if it took the self-fed cornfield 
lot one hundred days, it would take the 
snapped corn, hand-fed confined lot one 
hundred twenty-three days, and the clean- 
husked lot one hundred thirty-three days 
to make the same gain. 

What is the secret of better gains on self- 
husked, or even on snapped ear corn than 
upon cribbed corn? Every animal likes 
corn, but prefers it in the jacket. The 
husks preserve that freshness and softness 
which cattle and hogs like. Cribbed corn 
gets flinty hard and loses the fresh flavor. 
Another thing in favor of the hogging 





method is the vigor it gives the hogs by 
forcing them to exercise for their meals, | 
and eat more slowly. 

John M. Evvard, in Bulletin 143, Iowa | 
experiment station gives the average 
estimate that one hundred and forty-eight 
farmers put on the cost of husking and 
marketing a bushel of corn as 8.81 cents 
One hundred fifty-eight farmers were asked 
what they saved by hogging down corn 
instead of husking, and the replies average 
a saving of 6.9 cents a bushel. If your 
field will average sixty bushels per acre | 
that is a saving of $4.14 an acre. 

Here are some of the expressions of men 
who practuce hogging down corn: 

“Save five cents on husking besides my 
time for feeding the corn, keeping feed 
floors clean, hauling out the manure and 
the loss of some of the fertility in the yards 


“Early in the fall time is precious to un- 
hitch from the plow and get corn for the 
pigs; they save a large amount of work 
which is actually worth more on this farm 
than it costs.” 

“More than ten cents, as man and team 
can plow and do other productive work 
*_ * j%* * we would need another 
man if we had to feed these hogs * ‘* 
* * they save more than the mere 
charges against husking and feeding.” 

“Enables us to fall plow and thus pre- 
vent rush of spring work.” 

“Saves price of husking, feeding, and the 
bother of having a man around.” 

“It costs money to husk corn, feed the 
hogs, and distribute the manure; hogs in 
the cornfield save this.” 

“Does away with cribbing charges and 
lessons crib space required.” 

How To Do It 

You cannot get great gains unless you 
plan forit. You can even start the method 
this fall without having planned for it if 
your cornfield is where you can get hogs to 
it and easily supply them water and pas- 
| ture, or, lacking the adjacent pasture, you 
must supply tankage or a similar concen- 
trate in self-feeders. Of course, the fields 
must be fenced hog tight, but when hog- 
ging down corn you must confine the 








when allowed to run on alfalfa or rape alongside. 


bunch to a small area until it is cleaned up 


To get the shotes started on standing 
corn drive a wagon over a row and break 
it down. They then learn how to break 
it down for themselves. The size of the 
field to be fenced off depends upon the size 
of the shotes, or hogs, and this can be 
estimated, by knowing about what the 
yield of your corn is and the number of 
bushels it will take per pig for the two 
weeks you desire to keep them there. 

Old sows being fitted for market need 
no supplemental pasture or other feed 
They gain rapidly. But young stuff needs 
protein, and this is cheaply furnished by 
clover or alfalfa, but if lacking that, it can 
be supplied by self-feeders full of tankage, 
shorts, or whatever you find a cheap pro- 
tein concentrate. 

The secret of profitable pork production 
lies in letting the pigs or hogs food them- 
selves. Plan next year for it and you will 
save a lot of useless labor, make more net 
gain per bushel of corn consumed, and 


| have time for other important fall work. 


By changing a few fences and putting 
water within reach of the hogs, the husking 
problem is solved. They will grow fat 
while you sleep, and if you over-sleep on 
Sunday morning they will not be at the 
fence squealing but out getting their own 
breakfast. Some snap, eh? 


CHICKEN-EATING HOGS 

Chicken-eating hogs should either be 
cured immediately or disposed of as they 
are a menace not only to the flock but to 
the rest of the bunch of hogs and the 
pocketbook as well. No real healthy, 
orofitable hog will eat chickens and this 
abit is a result of disease or unbalanced 
ration. Corn fed hogs, those following 
fattening cattle, a suckled down sow, boar 
shut in a tight pen, or runty pigs usually 
develop into this pest. In most instances 
it can be cured by feeding carrion, which 
in itself is a dangerous practice; the better 
way is to feed tankage. If I were going 
to try to cure a chicken-eater I would feed 
an overdose of tankage at first so as to be 
sure the animal got enough of the food 
it was craving, then reduce the amount 
to a more nearly balanced ration, but 
rather over than under usual amount, be- 
cause this animal, being in an abnormal 
condition may be able to assimilate a great- 
er amount of high protein carrying food. 

It is not every animal that will yield te 
treatment but the man who has chicken- 
eaters around better begin to get nervous 
else something worse will strike him. It is 
merely a symptom that the hog is not 
quite in the pink of condition, therefore 
more liable to catch the germs of cholera 
and the like, or form a culture and develop 
a case of genuine cholera. If there is 
anything in this germ theory, there are 
most all kinds of germs sailing around 
everywhere and most all the time. Gen- 
erally they are not numerous enough to 
be feared by the animal in good condition 
As chicken-eating is an effect rather than 
a cause it indicates a diseased condition 
and the chicken-eater should be cured im- 
mediately or disposed of. —E. W. F., Neb 
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The New Reo the Fifth, “The 
Incomparable Four,” $875 
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The New Four-Cylinder Reo 
Enclosed Car, $1025 
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The New 7-passenger Reo Six 
- Touring Car, $1150 








The New Reo Six 7-passenger 
Sedan, $1750 
































2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis 
Driver’ s Seat and Cab’, $ aso 








YOU WANT TO KNOW—everybody always 
wants to know—what models Reo will make 
the coming year, and the price of each. 

OF COURSE THERE ARE no new models— 
new chassis models we mean. You do not 
look for, do not expect, do not want new 
chassis models from Reo. 

THAT ISN’T THE REO WAY. Refinements 
—of course. Detail improvements—where- 
ever and whenever we can find a place ora 
way to make them. 

NOTHING RADICALLY NEW Is ever 
os ffered to Reo buyers. For it isn’t new when 

ts to you—it has been thoroughly tried 
~ nclusively proven before we let it get 
into a Reo car. 

NEW BODY TYPES—YES—and some that 
put Reo in the highest class of cars in looks 
as well as in performance and longevity. 

REO THE FIFTH COMES FIRST. First 
not only among Reos, but among motor cars, 
For this is the greatest automobile ever built, 
we verily believe. 

THIS IS THE SEVENTH SEASON that Reo 
the Fifth has been standard in practically 
its present form. 

NO: THE PRICE will not be changed this 
season. We will not we cannot 
lower it. 

ACTUAL COST OF MAKING is now more 
($50 more) than when the present price, $875, 
was set a year ago. And we had made this 
model so long; had so refined and perfected 
manufacturing processes; had reached such 
a high state of efficiency in production; and 
cut dealers’ discounts so low that we had, 
then, reached rock bottom. 

IT WAS AN ACHIEVEMENT of the first 
magnitude to produce such a car and sell it 
at such a price—$875. 

TODAY YOU SEE OTHERS Increasing prices 
all along the line. They must dogo. They 
have no choice. 

ORDINARY BUSINESS RULES dictate 
that we also “‘tilt’’ the price of Reo the Fifth 
$50 at least. 

BUT REO PRIDE PROMPTS that we absorb 
the extra cost, as we have for months past, 
and keep the price where it is until conditions 
will, happily, return to normal. 

THE FOUR-CYLINDER ROADSTER— 
same wonderful chassis, same price, is the 
smartest thing on wheels—the most popular 
car in the world among physicians, and all 
professional and business men. Also $875. 

TO SUPPLY A GROWING DEMAND for an 
enclosed body on Reo the Fifth chassis, we 
have planned to build a limited number. ‘The 
quality will be Reo—which is to say excel- 
lent. The top is rigidly supported at front 
and rear. Removable g els convert 
it into a veritable limousine for winter, and 
these discarded and with Jiffy curtains (which 
are also furnished) it is an ideal summer tour- 
ing car. The price is $1025, 

THE NEW REO SIX will continue in its 
poses popular forms—the 7-passenger tour- 

ng car and the classy 4-passenger ster; 
and we will make a limited number with 
Sedan bodies to supply an insistent demand 
for this type of body on this splendid chasgis. 

THE PRICE IS REDUCED $100 on the 
7-passenger and roadster . Now $1150! 

NOW YOU WONDER, and naturally, how 
we can reduce the price of the Reo Six models 
and not the Fo ly after what we 
have just told you about the increased cost 
of production. 

SEEMS ILLOGICAL at first blush—doesn't 

it? Butitisn’t. For the truth is never illogical. 


Factories: Lansing, Mich. 


CAB Prices are £.0.b. Lansing, Michigan) 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
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Announcing 


The Reo Models and Prices 


Two Important Price Reductions 
Two Interesting New Models 


AND THE TRUTH IS that despite the pres- 
ent higher prices of materials and labor still 
it costs us less to make this six-cylinder 
model than it did a year ago. 

REO THE FIFTH SOLD FOR $1250 in 1912, 
Its price was reduced by successive stages 
from year to year as follows: $1175, $1050, 
and now is $875 f. o. b. Lansing. 

SAME CAR?—No—an infinitely better car— 
for each year we have incorporated refine- 
— and added equipment as the art has 


AND WE TOLD YOU EACH YEAR the 
reason for the reduction—that we had 
absorbed a portion of the initial—experimen- 
tal, tool jig, die and special equipment— 
cost, and were giving you the benefit. 

THIS POPULAR REO SIX is now in its third 
season. It has the same stages 
through which its great four-cylinder name- 
sake went—initial costs have been absorbed, 
charged off. And in accordance with that 
unswerving Reo policy we give the bu the 
benefit and set the price at $1150 f. o. b. 
Lansing. 

WE WILL MAKE A LOT MORE of those 
4- Six Roadsters the coming season. 
We underestimated the appeal and the 
demand for this model. 

OUR RECORDS INDICATE that the major- 
ity of those who bought Reo Six Roadsters 
the past season were men who formerly had 
paid $3000 to $6000 for their cars. 

HERE" SA THOUGHT, FOR YOU: If you 
must “count the cost"’ you can't do better 
than to follow the lead of the millionaire in 
the selection of an automobile. 

FOR THE MAN WHO CAN “afford to pay 
any price he likes’’ for a car, is the very man 
who doesn't. He insists on real value for his 
money—and his knowledge of values more 
often dictates a Reo than any other. 

THE SIX SEDAN speaks for itself, though 
an illustration does it scant justice 

YOU MUST SEE IT and study its artistic 
lines and faultless finish to fully ap te 
this latest Reo which we price at $1750. 

NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TRUCKS 
since 90 per cent of all Reo automobile dis- 
tributors also handle Reo motor trucks. 

PRICE OF THE 1500-POUND REO “Speed 
Wagon”’ has been reduced to $1000. 

SAME REASON—SAME POLICY—reduced 
cost of manufacture despite higher present 
cost of materials—as enunciated in speaking 
of the Reo Six. 

NEVER SINCE THE DAY this model was 
announced—and we made only one general 
announcement in the whole year-—have we 
been able to supply the demand. Never, 
though the new Reo Truck plant covers 4 % 
acres of ground and is running to capacity. 

AND THAT TWO-TON REO. What shail 
we say? What need we say? We submit, 
it is the greatest 2-ton motor truck in exist- 
ence. Has been standard for longer. Has 
given greater proof of its st and 
efficiency and low cost of upkeep. 

IF WE ARE TO JUDGE by that over-demand, 
we may well assume that we could sell all 
that we could make were the price $2500, 
instead of $1650. 

AND FINALLY A WORD about the big 
eral plan—a brief reiteration of the Reo policy. 

WE STILL ADHERE to our determination 
saver to aa ae ee 


make and m one good, 
RATHER THAN INCREASE whe the quantity 


and cars gener- 
ally improve, still Reo will pa to be 
known as—*'The Gold Standard of V. 
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TO RAISE OR BUY FEEDERS times. Some of these cattle averaged less ; market goes the other way they will have 


Che feeder cattle question has the bulk | than 700 pounds. Some of the 1, 000 | to go some to break even. 
of cattle men guessing a 


are wondering whether to raise their own | $8.50 to $8.85. which brin the price | stee rs at home is the high priced land 
stockers or go to market and buy them. | of the raw material to a high figure. | thruout the cornbelt. Rather than retain 
This question has confronted many feeders These men are plungers, some will say | pasture land to raise steers, it has been 
in t intil they tried both ways and | when the y hear of them going to market | plowed up and planted to corn. When 
right now many are trying to figure out | and paying as high as $80 to $90 for steers | feeding material is needed, these men de- 
just what to dé lin feeder flesh. Such prices are higher | pend on the markets to furnish them with 

Recent sales of feeding eattle on the | than a large number of well finished steers | the necessary stock. If a steer in fair 


ma arke ts argue well for the ~~ grown | | have brought during past years. Buyers | flesh cannot be produced on land anywhere 


cattle. During the early summer months | paying such prices are taking a long chance | in the cornbelt at a cost of $7. 50 to $9 
feeding steers sold at $8.50 to $9 per hun-|on the market holding up to record | per hundred, then there is no reason why 
dr d plus the cost of shipping to the feed | levels. If such is the case they probably | it-should not be turned over and pl: anted 
lot. Such prices set new records for all| will get out on their venture but if the! to grain. 


t present. They | pounders have been taken out at a cost of| The main argument against raising 

















ON THE FARM DOUBLE BODY 
(STHE UNDERWEAR FOR WARMTH 




























EEMS as if OOUBLE-BODY Underwear with its two thicknesses of material over the back, chest and ab 4o- File ca Po 
men was invented for the express need of you men who work outdoors and in, subjected to sudden changes a = 
of temperature during the coldest days of Winter. Where else could better protection for your health : 

be found than in this surpassingly warm underwear? For the double thickness of cloth over the vital organs 

leaves the limbs freedom for action and furnishes just the kind of underwear you have always sought. A 

Nowhere else can these features be secured in underwear. We control the manufacture of union suits Ai 

upon this principle. 

Suppose you sit down and write for a copy of our Catalog of DOUBLE-BODY Underwear. Read 
what we say in this catalog about the comstruction—about the advantages of underwear which offers 
unusual! protection against sudden changes of temperature. Study the letters from wearers—folks 
who have found in DOUBLE-BODY their ideal of what underwear should be Then note the low 
prices for which it issold. For men the prices range from $1.00 up; for women and children the 

rice ai pre even lower. At these low prices can you afford to be without the protection of 
bou “BODY Underwear? Your copy of this catalog will be sent free on request. Ask 
for DOUBLESOO Y Underwear Book No. 65S12. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anv Co, etenes 
Cuicaco, ILtinois. : or 
























30,000 Farmers 
Wild With JOY 


Yes, Sir! Simply wild! And every mother's son of them ready to hug and . 


kiss theSimplex. Why? They made $2.50to $3.50 an acre spreading their straw. You bet! I told 






. Messages straight from the heartsoffarm-  sir—absolutely true. I'll prove that the est little 

ers who have made $100 to $150, even $500 cold profit maker on n 4 farm is the Simples. AT MY 
w oe in addition ‘to paying for No cost to lose. x ~ 

the Simpiex. In a single season! Yes, Til oven TRUST YOU with e brand new 


Simplex Straw Spreader. 
30 Days’ FREE Trial! .%°.0o". 


You know that straw is a great fertilizer — a great or thin. Bright or rotten straw (also manure.) Fits any 
econserver of moisture—a great safeguard from *'soil low or high wheel wagon. Has doubie-drive double- 
blewing”* and winter kill. moeey sane mandoes. No width carrier. Get that! No et straw spreader .5 


\ 












excuse for mot spreading it pow. It’s easy as rolling stands a chance. Three working days for the 
off alog with the Simplex. Simplex. Thousands in use. Great Seottt 
Just think. 20 feetat atime. 20 acres aday—thick Can you read this and not want one? 


Write for the Big Noise Offer ; 


Manson Campbell nee goes the limit. Now I'm making 
to two men in each township, It’s oom oe om think of a beblihing itt = ‘ir. Thiel 
big Spreader Catslog—call Freel Writel Now! wi friprove that Manson’ co 
>i ree 
w. Send return mail. Be 


it’s a crime to barn . ; 
one of the two y ones to get my “ Noise” Offer. aes. ~ a + 














them they would. I tell you you will! Now I've got the most astounding proof you ever saw! TRY THIS 
Send a postal—quick} I'll show you letters that will make your eyes pop. SIMPLEX 
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The high prices paid for finished steers 
during the spring and summer months 
attracted feeder cattle buyers to the mar- 
ket where prices advanced in sympathy 
with fat steers. It might be said that 
feeders brought the advance on themselves 
If there was not such a demand, prices 
would not have attained such levels. 


If more were raised at home, so many less | 


men would be competing for steers. 
While high prices for fat steers are in 
order, steers in fair flesh for feed lot pur- 
poses at $7.50 to $9 look allright, butif the 
market should break, what then? 

The men who produced the feedin 
cattle that have been selling at high 
prices must have made money. They 
were nearby stuff and undoubtedly raised 
on high priced land. -They have been 
producing these thin animals for years and 
if there was not money in it they would 
have quit the game. If they can do it, it 
seems most probable that a larger number 
of the regular cattle finishers should be 
able to produce their own steers and lessen 
the risk of market breaks spoiling their 
chances of profit. The high prices of 
feeders on the market should cause more 
men to raise their own feed lot stock be- 
cause it seems cheaper in the end.—J. M.C. 


THE TENDENCY TO HEAVY 
HORSES 

Any reader who has lived in the central 
west as a pioneer will remember the pony 
horses with which the first farming was 
done. Could he see those horses today in 
comparison with the average farm horse of 
now he would be more than surprised at 
the difference in size. He remembers “Old 
Ned and Pete’ as being small, but not as 
small as they really were. How we used to 
get as much work done as we did, and 
more especially when we consider that 
all machinery was at least a third heavier 
in draft then than now, is almost beyond 
comprehension. 

The tendency of the times is toward a 
still heavier type of farm horses. Except 
where the soil is of a loose, loam nature, 
requiring less horsepower to move it, this 
tendency to heavier horses is proving a 
great help to better farming. As our soil 
becomes older it naturally plows harder, 
and whenever the seasons have been excep- 
tionally wet, as the past two have been, 
the draft of all plows and cultivators is 
still further increased. The small horse 
while possibly more active, cannot stand 
up to steady, heavy pulling as can the real 
draft horse. Since the almost universal 
adoption of the motor car for road work 
there is no longer the need for the “all 
poems horse there once was; the farm 
1orse of today is used almost exclusively 
1 se the farm, or, if on the road at all, 
ahead of heavy loads—the motor car does 
the faster road work. 

The old time theory that the small 
horse will kill the larger one at work is 
rapidly passing on. Time was, when the 
average farm team was used for light road 
work as well as for draft work in the fields, 
then there was reason in the theory that 
the light horse could outdo his heavier 
mate, but the work of the average farm 
horse is fast being simmered down to 
steady pulling where weight in the collar 
counts for more than swift action of the 
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31G GAME RIFLE 


OR dropping a bighorn across a canon, 
or stopping a charging grizzly—range, 
precision and fenetratron combined with 
quick, positive action are the qualities that have 
d made these rifles famous. 
me\ Remington UMC High Power Autoloading Rifle— Five shots, 
able (simply press trigger for each shot), solid breech ; hammerless; 
: positive safety devices; take-down simple and easy without tools. 
SS > Remington UMC High Power Slide Action Repeater — the only big 
—~ game arm of its type—Six shots; solid breech. b 1 ¢ 
> ensuring compactness, balance and absolute safety, 
'y ig game hunters place more nsibility a their arms then 
, any other sportsmen in the world. The prestige of these two Reming a 
ton UMC High Power Rifles with this group of critical sportsmen is 
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Chan and oi7 your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 

tron Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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This Big Sample 
Box of My Famous 
Healing Ointment 
I want you to see for yourself 



















posted Hover Cork BSR Torch, Quart 
Cracks, Boils, Old Sores, ie eg and 


coRowas: 


| is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it 
n and This 


with salves ich contai blis: e 
edy will penctrate the hoofof m horse which is i to 10% water. It 
res eeeee rem and 


Heals Without Leaving a Scar 
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soothes and heals surprisingly 


no pain, 7 gam- 
feos facta show fain raasrepens Cheer se. Le 


C. G. PHILLIPS, Mer. THE CORONA MFG.CO., | 9Corona Block, KENTON, 0. 















feet. Each year sees more and more 
heavy horses in use on the farms of the | 
central west, and this is as it should be, for | 
weight means power, and with power in 
plenty, the driver is more inclined to let | 
the plow down to where it should go.— | 
H. H., Kan. 

The editorial index on page three will 
help you to quickly locate special articles 
that you will want to read first, and the 
advertising index will enable you to turn 
at once to the advertisement you want to 
answer. 
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HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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WHY THE SHORTAGE OF BEEF 


The Experience of a Michigan Farmer 


FEW months ago the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture sug- 
gested to the various farmers’ 


organizations in Michigan that they dis- 
cuss the question of why the middle west 
farmer did not fatten more cattle for beef, 
and to forward to Washington the outcome 
of such discussions to be used by the de- 
yartment for data. At the West Michigan 
Parsee’ Club the question was assigned 
to Mr. Albert K. Lemming to write upon 
and his paper to be followed by general 
discussion by the members. Mr. Lem- 
ming prepared an excellent paper which 
ovidiikess much study and practical ex- 
perience. We quote in part from the paper: 

“The Federal authorities want to know 
why we do not fatten more cattle for beef, 
and the shortest answer to the question is 
that it does not pay us here to do so as 
well as to raise purebred cattle for their 
milk and butter and their offspring. None 
of us are in the business of farming for our 
health or for pleasure, but to get the most 
we can out of it and, at the same time, 
preserve the fertility of our lands. 

“The high price of beef for the last few 
years has been a great temptation to the 
most of us to depart from our customs and 
devote a part of our time and attention 
to fattening cattle for the butcher’s block. 
I presume that every one present has been 
stung by the same idea and those who 
have been keeping debit and credit with 
that part of the business and compared 
it with other branches of their business 
have found out that the game is not worth 
the ammunition, especially when the 
ammunition is so high priced. I think that 
those of us who farm large acreage are the 
only ones who are in position to try the 
experiment extensively. 

“Of the membership of this club I know 
of only four besides myself who are work- 
ing enough land to justify them in making 
an extensive experiment in the raising of 
cattle for beef, and I am sure that each of 
these men has tried the experiment and 
are ready, now, to let their energies run 
along in the same old channel without 
rushing into channels which do not bring 
them anything like the profit they are 
now deriving from their stock raising. 

“If we lived one hundred miles from a 
good market and owned 5,000 acres of land 
it would undoubtedly pay us to become 
raisers of beef cattle. In my conversa- 
tions with John Cushman, John Newsome, 
Hiram Grimsey and I.8. Woodman, I have 
been assured that their experience with 
fattening cattle for beef is nearly the same 
as my own. Each of us own and operate 
over seven hundred acres of good farming 
land, and are in better position to success- 
fully try out the experiment than are those 





who operate farms of much less acreage. 
If any of you operating less land than we | 
do have made a success of the experiment, | 


} 





By WALTER COVEY 

















I, for one, should like to learn all about it. 
I know that the high price of beef is a 
great temptation to the farmer who has 
not got his farm stocked with pure-blooded 
milk and butter eows, but let me advise 
you to look carefully into the high price 
of feed, when tempted to turn your efforts 
toward fattening cattle for beef. 

“IT will give you some of my experience. 
Having over seven hundred acres of 1 
tillable land, I thought I might oh 
pay to raise a few heavy cattle to turn off 
to the butcher. Well, you don’t see me 
devoting very much time nor money now 
in that direction. I fatten enough for my 
own use and turn off a few superannuated 
cows for canning stock. 

“Eight years ago I thought I would give 
the saaieds 0 canetal trial. I purchased five 
pure-blooded, white faced Hereford calves 
ranging from five months to eight months 
old and placed them in the t alfalfa 
pasture I owned. About that time four of 
my Belgian mares dropped colts, all from 
registered stock, and I determined to pit 
the colts against the Herefords for profit. 
At the same time five of my registered 
Holsteins dropped fine heifer calves, so I 
threw those calves into the count. When 
the Herefords were about three years old 
I sold them at the top of the market, 12 
cents a pound, live weight, realizing 
$1086.95 for the five. I had fed them 
$898.50 worth of feed, and thus realized 
$188.45 to pay me for my trouble. But I 
had paid $65 for the calves, which reduced 
my pay for labor to $123.45. 

Phe colts grew finely and developed 
into excellent horses. I fed the four colts 
$623.10 worth of grain and they ate about 
the same amount of roughage as the Here- 
fords. When they were three years old I 
sold two of them for $700 and refused 
$800 for the other two. My five Holstein 
heifers brought me five nice calves before 
they were three years old, and I would not 
sell either of the heifers for $200. The 
calves promise to be as good as their 
mothers, and I sold one bull, when it was 
eight months old for $165. The other four 
are heifers, and I am going to keep them. 
I calculate that the profits made from the 
colts over the Herefords is not far from 
$450, while the profits from the Holsteins 
over the Herefords are fully $600. Since 
that experiment I do not pretend to fatten 
even my superannuated cows, but sell 
them to the sausage makers. 

“My Belgian colts are always in de- 


|}mand, and I have never taken less than 


$250 for any of them and have often sold 
them for $350. I can put.a $300 Belgian 
colt on the market for about $175 from its 
birt h 

“IT am milking from 135 to 180 cows 
every day and am taking my milk direct 
to market. I receive 17 cents agallon at 
my door and get 3 cents for delivering it 
to the market, 14 miles away. I average 
$66 a day for my milk and find at the end 
of the year that the profit side of my ledger 
looks mighty charming. I raise all the hay 
and grain that my stock eat, but purchase 
about 60 tons of cottonseed meal and 
about 80 tons of bran each year. I fill 








five silos that average 16 by 36 feet each 
fall and place from 175 to 300 tons of 
alfalfa in my mows. I shred all my corn 
stover that does not go into the silo and 
have carefully calculated my profits at the 
market value of the roughage and grain 
at the time it is put up for feed. 

“The only way that I can see to influ- 
ence the small farmer to fatten cattle for 
the butcher is to devise some way to rob 
him of his sources of much greater profits.” 


GUARANTY OF SOUNDNESS 

The fact that a buyer of a horse or 
other animal suspects, at the time of his 
purchase, that the animal is not sound 
does not prevent him from relying upon 
a warranty given by the seller as to 
soundness, holds the Iowa Supreme Court 
in a recent decision. The case in which 
the decision was handed down involved 
a sale of a stallion under written guaranty 
that no spavin would develop on the left 
hind hock within ten months of the time 
of the sale. The court, referring to the 
es of the buyer, make this suggestion 
which should be of value to Successful 
Farming readers when they buy animals 
of doubtful soundness: 

“The fact that he believed or feared 
that the horse was unsound was a very 
good reason why he should protect him- 
self by obtaining a warranty.”’"—A. L.H.38. 
COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

American Royal Live Stock Show— 
Kansas City, October 2-7. 

“First National’’ Corn Show—st. Paul, 
Minnesota, December 11-16. 

Farmers’ National Congress—Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, October 17-20. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Illinois, 
September 15-23. 

nternational Live Stock Exposition— 
Chicago, Illinois, December 2-9. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair—Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 18-23. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 16-23. 

Kansas State Fair—Topeka, Kansas, 
oe 11-16. 

Michigan State Fair (West)—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, September 18-22. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Missouri, 
September 23-30. 

National Dairy Show—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 12-21. 

National Swine Show 
braska, October 2-7. 

Oklahoma State Fair—Oklahoma City, 


Omaha, Ne- 


‘Oklahoma, September 23-30. 


St. Louis Agricultural Fair—St. Louis, 
Missouri, October 2-7. 

South Dakota State Fair—Huron, South 
Dakota, September 11-15. 

Southwestern Dairy Show—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 18-23. 

Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, September 11-15. 

Dairy Cattle Congress— Waterloo, Iowa, 
October 2-8. 

Bushnell Horse Show—Bushnell, II!., 
October 12-13. 

Vegetable Growers’ Association of Amer- 
ica—Convention—Chicago, Sept. 26-29. 
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Ride InThis Bid,Sturd 


Lightweight Beauty! 


The Largest Car Under $1000! 


Go to your Crow Elk-hart dealer today—or write for his name—and learn how we 
offer you a powerful, roomy, 5-passenger touring car, 112-inch wheel base—35 horse- 


gt? tops the steepest hills with ease and grace. 
ht Years’ Proved Success 

The Crow ig k-hart “35” is not an experiment. In eight years building these 

cars we have perfected a chassis that is the embodiment of strength and stability 


—yet light and flexible under all conditions. 


Dominant Features 
The Crow Elk-hart ‘35’ is unique, not alone in bigness, light weight, beauty and 
extra roominess, but in the eight-years’-proved chassis design. The car is 
supremely accessible. 
The 35 horsepower motor with its detachable head, its piston port holes, for oil con- 
servation and prevent smoking, and other ideas, make for extraordinary efficiency. 


is no car like the Crow Elk-hart “35,” for its weight is so 


For roadability, there 
that extraordinary riding comfort and road- 


equally distributed, front and rear, 
ability results. 

In economy the Crow Elk-hart “35” is paramount. Owners secure 18 to 26 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, according to driving conditions and drivers. 


You will want a Crow Elk-hart “35,” so get your order in ‘at once and in a few 
days you will beenjoying the superb pleasure and comfort of worry-less motor travel. 


The Crow Elk-hart takes you where you want to go with ease, comfort and speed. 


Get the New Book—FREE 
See this marvelous car today at the nearest Crow Elk-hart dealer’s, and 
write us at once for our new book that tells the complete story. 


CROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
Dept. M, ELKHART, IND. 


Canadian Factory: Canadian Crow Motor Co., Ltd., Mt. Brydges, Ontario. 





FEATURES 
Wheel Base—112 inches. 
Motor—35 horsepower, 4 cyl- 

inders enbloc. 

Electric Equipment—Dyneto 
2-unit, 6-volt starting and 
lighting system, Willard stor- 
age battery. 

Carburetor—Zenith. 

Ignition—Connecticut. 

Clutch_—_M ultiple disc, 7-plate, 
Raybestos lined. 

Rear Axle—FULL Floating. 

Body—Full streamline, 
senger, beautifully ay l- 
stered—instruments on cowl. 

Weight—2,040 pounds. 

Price—Touring Model $795 f. 
o. b. Elkhart ,Indiana, fully 
equipped. Three-passenger 
*‘Cloverleaf” Roadster, $845. 


$795 








Dealers, Wire! 


If it should happen 
that there is no Crow 
Elk-hart dealer in your 
territory, wire us today 
for agency reservation. 
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"Spruce Up” 
TheHome for Winter 


You spend the winter indoors. Beautiful, 
har surt dings mean winter cheer. Be- 
fore cold weather, go through your home and 
“spruce up” the furniture and woodwork. It’s 


easy anda pleasure with 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Start with two of your chairs that are bat- 
tered and marred. worth of Lacas Home Helps 
Varnish-Stain will make them as beautiful as when 
ou first went to housekeepin 
here are 16 shades— Light Dak. 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood 
Walnut, ete. Use Lucas Home 
Helps Floor Stain Finish, Enam- 
els, Prepared Paint. Ask your 
desler for Lucas Home Helps. 
If he does not sell Lucas Home 
Helps Varnish Stain, send us his 
name and 20c and we will see that 
you are supplied with enough to 
re-finish two chairs. 


races & Co. ko. 


Office 374 Philadelphia,Pa 


























The Giant 
Painter 














CAERSOy 


Fame TRACTOR 


i <u y 
EMERSON 
Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 
Ai treat power,’ 2-speed, light-weight tractor of 





great power, suitable for any size farm. Will 

pulltheimplements you now have on your 
farm—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, manure 
spreaders, road drags or graders. Will also operate your 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, circular saw, etc. Does 
more work than borses—costs less and is so simple 
anyone can run it. 
—_- —  — —= = — = © aa 
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| we took in from the sale of beef, 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Ine.) 


481 &. tron Street, Rockford, Ulinols 
Please send free literature on articles checked: 











The article on “A Manipulated Market” 
by E. W. Ferguson, Jr., in the July issue 
of Suecessful Farming, leads us to believe 
that something from the packers’ side of 
this question may be of interest to your 
readers 

The article makes a number of vague 
charges which could be answered better if 
they cited specific instances. We will take 
up these accusations seriatim and en- 
deavor to answer them from our stand- 
point. 

The article says ‘“‘The margin taken be- 
tween producer and ¢onsumer is almost 
extortionate at times.’’ This then follows: 
“T sell a steer to the local buyer for about 
$50. If I ship him I may get $60 and I 
may take $45. Yet the price of even com- 
mon butcher beef is based on the values 
baby beeves are at when you go to buy it.” 
According to this view the packer makes 
an excessive profit. 

In 1915 my company’s profit on cattle 
killing, including the sale of beef, hides 
and by-products, was certified by public 
accountants as one-eighth of a cent per 
pound live weight. In other words, the 
cattle raiser was paid every penny that 

P hides and 
by-products, deducting only the necessary 
expense of marketing, and the extremely 
moderate profit mentioned above. 

Of the money received from the sale of 
cattle products, the livestock raiser was 
paid all but $9 per head, on the average, 
during the year. Out of this $9 margin the 
company paid the necessary expenses of 
killing, refrigerating, freight expense to 
branch. houses, salesmen’s expenses and 
marketing; and after all this was paid, 
took the remainder for their profit. 

We believe that the accusations regard- 
ing the lending of money by the banks are 
unfair. No instance is quoted where the 
yroducer has been enfaiely treated or has 
_ forced to market his stock sooner 
than he thought it should be marketed, in 
order to meet his loans made from the 
banks. In many instances these banks 
were organized in order that the cattle 
men might have a place to which to turn 
when they needed money to finance them 
over a feeding period. 





Sept., 1916 


Make $10 
to $30 More 


Per Acre , 
ft excessive 


rains destroy your 

crops. Be ready to ditch 

and terrace your farm. Own a Martin, 
You can try one 10 days at our risk. 


TH 


Farm Ditcher 
and Road Grader 


The most useful tool ever brought 
onto the farm. Cuts 4 ft. V-shaped 
ditch, Big success in irrigation coun- 
try. Makes and levels levees in rice 
country. Wonderful terracing ma- 
chine. Fills gullies, levels bumps, 
grades roads, 

The Martin is made of plowsh: ti 

will last a lifetime. Seobes in ~ te xe 
justable for any width cut, versible. 


Write for Book 
It describes machine and tells what hundreds 
of owners are doing with it. Write today, 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & 
GRADER CO., Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Branches: Kansas City 
and Deaver 














The charge of the direct buying of live- 
stock is not well founded. N 
large packers do country buying to supply 
plants located at stock yards points. | 
Such country buying as is done is for 
plants located at other points. We are not 
different in this respect from the other 


| large packers, so that the charge, that our 


Tractors__ Plows__ Harrows__ Cultivators__ Listers 
Orills__ Planters__ Mowers__Hay Tools__ Threshers buyers follow those for other packers in | 
Manure Spreaders___ Gas Engines _Wagons_ Buggies | “cleaning up” various sections of the 
Auto Trailers____. Clover Hullers__ Corn Sheliers | country, is a mistake. 
steam Traction Engines___ead Rollers Saw Mills. The quantity of stock bought in the 
Name country is small in comparison with the | 
| total marketing and a large proportion of 

SdGrese it is done east of Chicago. 











in baling hay the Sandwich 
Hee? chee clone prose with 


sviidstactbareraap. Sandeice Bay and phe © 
SANDWICH HAY PRESS 
mj iL, — 








Our ads are guaranteed. 





What the packer makes is not depend- 
ent on either a high or low price. His| 
profit comes from the margin between the | 
live price and the dressed price, and the | 


| figures of profit quoted above show that 


this margin is an extremely close one. 
No definite charge of crime, evasion or | 
extortion is made in the article, yet the 


| innuendo of all, three is contained in the 


ts. | It may be necessary, however, to occasion- 


final paragraph and is, we believe, an 
unjust criticism not borne out by the facts. 
—F. 8S. Hayward, Swift & Co. 


If a rotation of crops ean be practiced 
wherein a legume is used each two or 
three seasons, the texture of the soil and 
its productivity should become greater. 


ally add lime to correct the acidity, and 
phosphorus to balance the plant food. 


None of the |i 


take a postal or scrap of paper and 

write the word “Why?” on it with your 

name and address and I will mail you this Book.» 

Lively as a joke book. Sensible as the diction- 

ory. —aaen tape eben’ cuaince te 10 minutes 

some mer learn in a li . The 

is limi 80 write quick.—ED. H. WI weed 
os —Z ENGINE WORKS, 

Avenue Kansas » Mo. 

1618 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pes 


ew aye * 








. Demand for capable 
Zs trat ‘ters, Gar- 
oo Manasers, Drivers and tractor Experts. 














Successful Farming stands squarely 


back of every advertisement it carries. 




















"VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
lepartment Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
eases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are aMiicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Scours—I have a two months old calf that is 
scoured. I feed it starch with a little milk but 
cannot get it stopped.—I. M. K., Pa 

Physic the calf with castor oil in milk and then 
give three times daily in a little milk or water, one 
teaspoonful of a mixture of equal parts of powdered 
alum, bicarbonate of soda, subnitrate of bismuth 
and ground ginger root. Mix limewater freely with 
any milk fed. Keep all feeding utensils sweet. 

Abortion—I have four sows and one boar 13 
months old. The sows were bred at ten months 





f age and one dropped her litter a month too soon 
und one a week or so too soon. What was the cause 
of this?—J. M. W., Texas. 

Possibly you have been mixing drugs in the feed | 

r salting too heavily, or the food may have been | 
in a fermenting or decomposing state. If no such 
cause is present the trouble prebally is contagious | 
and the sows should not again be used for breeding. 

Mange—lIs there a cure for sarcoptic mange in 
dogs? If so, can you recommend such a treatment, 
both for external application and inward treatment? 
My dog b&s had several slight attacks on his back 
which I have been able to check, but I would like 
to rid his system of it.—W. B. B., N. Y. 

Your account of the matter indicates that 
eczema or “red mange” has been present and not 
parasitic mange. An affected dog should have 
mly one anal meal each night and be made to 
live out of doors and take abundant exercise every 
day. A dose of epsom salts should be given once a 
week to reduce fat condition. There is no specific 
remedy, but Fowler’s solution of arsenic given twice 
daily in increasing doses is useful. Start with three 
drops twice a day ss ointment with an 
addition of five percent of ichthyol should be ap- | 
plied locally as often as found necessary. 

Thumps—lI have a pig that acts like it has the 
thumps. Its sides move like a horse that has the 
heaves. It also has worms. What can I do for this 
und what is good for stales or scab?—. H., lowa 

Overfeeding and lack of exercise causes thumps 
Physic the pig and then give it free range and feed 
light, laxative rations. Worms help to bring on 
thumps. Mix in the feed each morning for five 

nsecutive times, one dram of powdered copperas 
for each 100 pounds of body weight of pig. | 

Cough: Barrenness—Have a two year old | 
Hlereford heifer which developed a cough after | 
her calf came in May. She seems run down. She 

is on good grass and has water and salt. Just | 
before and after calving, she was fed a sack of 
barley, two quarts daily. Is her cough an indica- 
tion of tuberculosis? It is an easy, frequent cough. 
How can I find out by test? Her calf sucks and | 
s in good condition. Could this be due to calving | 

ung and a run down condition? (B) Is there a | 
remedy to make a cow breed? I have a two year 
ld heifer Durham and Hereford mixed that has | 
sccepted the male several times, but as yet is not 
bred. Should she have medicine or will she breed 

| 
| 


later?—E. H. Ariz., 

The cough in all probability is due to tuber- 

ilosis. The causes you suggest are not likely to | 
explain the cough and run down condition. Have | 
her tested with tuberculin, when the weather be- | 
omes cool. Meanwhile better keep her away | 
from other cattle and wean the calf. (B) There is 
no medicinal remedy that is a specific for barren- 
ness, as that condition is due to many different 
causes. It may be that she will conceive if you 
have the mouth of her womb slightly opened by 
in expert an hour or so before service. It also is 

well in such cases to inject into the vagina every 
other day a gallon of lukewarm water containing 
in ounce of pure phosphate of soda. 

Lice—Have a two year old mare weighting 1,000 
pounds that has lice. They seem to keep her down 
in flesh. What can I do to get rid of them?—J.B.S., 
5. D. 

Steep four ounces of larkspur (stavesacre) seeds 
in a gallon of boiling water for twelve hours, then 
train and apply as often as found necessary. If 
you do not like to use a liquid in cold weather, 
dust freely with pyrethrum powder once daily. 

Lampas—The roof of my horse’s mouth is 
swollen and is lower than his teeth. What can be 
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A FULL YEARTO PAY 


On Hartman’s Special Farm Credit 


Only HARTMAN'S, with their $12,000,000 capital, their tremendous organization, and over 
two million customers are capable of sucha record smashing offer os this. You can order bank 
size or style engine you want—we will send itatonce. You pay no money down; make no 
deposit; no C. O. D. We ask for no security. Everything confidential between you and 
Hartmaa’s. When the engine comes, work it as though it was your own for 30 days, and if 
you are not fully satisfied with it in every respect—send it back at our expense, and you'll not 
be out one cent. If you are completely convinced that the “Majestic” is a wonderful bargain 
and just exactly the engine you've been waiting for, then keep it and pay us one-tenth in 30 
days; or one-sixth in 60 cays. giving you 10 months or a full year to pay, whichever you prefer. 
These liberal terms apply to all sizes and styles of 


The Great Majestic Engines 


Sizes 2; 3, 5, 2 9 and 14 H-P, 
STATIONARY, HAND PORTABLE, HORSE PORTABLE 


Send coupon for FREE Book and learn just what size and style is best for your require- 
ments. Note the sensationally low barga in price put on each engine. You wouldn't believe it 
possible that such a high-grade engine could be sold for so little, But Hartman does it. And 
you are not asked to pay a cent in advance or keep the engine if you don’t think it the most 
wonderful bargain ever offe 

The Majestic is the simplest, most durable, most powerful for its H-P. rating and most 
economical-to-operate gasoline engine. Not a bit like old style, over-heavy types of gasoline 
engines which consume enormous emounts of fuel and are, therefore expensive to operate; or 
like others, that are so light they literally jerk and tear themselves to pieces when running at 
high speed or under a heavy load. 

The Majestic is oe happy medium”—neither too heavy nor too light, Has fewer num- 
ber of parts—a marvel of simplicity. Perfectly balanced—just the right weight for the power 
























it is designed to develop—no excesive friction, Has big improvements in all vital points, 
Convenient, compact. Gives good, efficient service without tinker or bother, 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 3." Pt] Coupon NOW: 


The most valuable engine 
book ever published, Tells YUE RARTIsAs Cu.,4016-12 LaSalle $t., Chicago 


about the wonderful Majes- ‘Without obligating me, send r Engine Gsttoe 
, how made, and why it nice No, E-192 oad pal Sculare o ¢ Pann Grads 





biggest engine value, Tellshow 
and styleengi i 
BERENS . coccccccccsccccccccccoccccsos «+. + -oeecccese 
Address I 
P. 0. Box. rrr iT rer i iii ttt ttt tt eerie seeeceee 
or R. F. 


men get preference 
over al! others and get jobs 

quickly. No other city, no other 
school can give you what Detroit offers. 
Every factory knows us, endorses our school, 
glad to get our goageeen, = 1 territory 
in which to sell cars and 


EARN $75.00 TO $300. 00 A 

Our equipment is complete, udents Liters cars 
from start to finish. getting He bn training in ‘aesemabline. 
bi testing, every everything. = Cap. 









lock tes! , road 
fosiztene razing 
vading of starting, ents 
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j ‘ ‘ a. ia Uvatet and 8 cyl. ES . 5 Ne ve a pew 







RETROLT |S PLAGE TO, LEARN Sur ty Tipe 


are 44 
make faster time here and et practical instruc hoo} open ail 











ao aac any fae ne, ony de da daily , mOrn- DETROIT 
an evening. te ‘ 
EM ig a aS SRE We 
good paying positions 






START A CARACE-SELL CARS—BE INDEPENDENT 


We have completed arrangements with t 

grad dustes who intend entering business the As ed iggy) (I yt ny LE 

white a gree poray pp firm (worth millions) to back competent, reliable, 
jebigan Sta uto ool graduates, who want to enter and ling 

These capitalists know where the money is to be made. eer ” 


AGT QUICKLY — NOW. 5 icoknunie fpr cent are 
still, jump on @ train and come to Detroit as hundreds have d roa and RIGHT. 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTO ‘SCHOOL, THE OLD RELUSLE SCHOOL, 
809 Auto Bldg., No. 11-19 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. 8, A. 



















































lone for this?—H. G. H., N. Mex. 


c . 2 ny would you accept a tailor made suit just attachment and harvester cuts and 
Have the teeth attended to by a veterinarian, YOUNG MAN for showing it to your friends? Then write BINDER throws corn in pile om harvester or 


13 irregularities commonly cause the swollen con- | BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 409, CHICAGO 
lition of the hard palate called “‘lampas’’ which is | and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


windrows. Man and horse cuts and 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder. Sold 





not a disease. Feed some old hard ear corn twice 





in every state. Price only $22.00 with fodder binder. 


daily; rub the swollen parts with a block of alum. GINSENG Soocteiee Pant Sag 6, pF a hogs vt Ln oy —y Sat eg moving Bowe + 4 





. Process Mfg. » Dept. 289, ° 
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eWorlds M 


Announcing, t 


Ya Oye! 


Horsepower 

















This newest Overland getting fifty miles 
is the world’s most an hour and with 
powerful low-priced ease. 
on We have scores of 

It has a 31% horse- telegrams showing 
power en bloc mo- that eighteen to 
tor that is a perfect twenty-five miles 
marvel for speed, per gallon of gaso- 
power and endur- line is not unusual. 
gee The performance of 

By increasing the bore this car is almost 
of thé motor from beyond belief. 


34 to 32 in. we are 
abletooffera power Take any other low- 





















plant which at 1950 priced car on the 
R.P.M. develops market. Pit it 
full 314 horsepower. against this new 

Tests under every Overland. Compare 
condition in all them for sheer Fe 
parts of the country speed, for abun- 
demonstrate that it dance of power, for 
easily develops riding comfort and pe i 8=—8h 
better than fifty economy, and 334" bore x §” stroke ne body 

iles pe rou’ll fi is ce 104-inch wheelbase ptarter 

miles per hour on you ll find this car a casenllliene. 
the road. will back anything 

: , : else clean off the 

Speed ot course varies boards 
under different con- aan aee Catalog on request. adc 
ditions, but in That’s a strongstate- 
practically every ment, but a fact The Willys-Overland Ay 


instance it has been nevertheless. “Made 
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*635 


TOURING CAR 





5S PASSENGER 


Roadster $620 








rear springs Magnetic speedometer 


J me bod Complete equipment 
starter 5-passenger touring $635 
ear thes Roadster $620 











address Dept. 584 
pany, Toledo, Ohio 
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bst Powerful 
ed Car 


New S 


F.0.B. TOLEDO. 


see. 


Here are more impor- 


tant facts. 


It has four-inch tires 
which are more 
than generous fora 
car of this size. 


Not only has it a 
large and roomy 
body, but it has an 
attractive, up-to- 
date streamline 
body. 


It has the latest and 
most improved sys- 
tem of ignition. 


It has the cantilever 
springs — the easiest 
riding springs in 
the world. 


What’s more, it’s 
complete. Not a 
thing to buy. You 
get the finest Auto- 
Lite electric start- 
ing and lighting 
system, magnetic 
speedometer, one- 

man top, demount- 

























Try it yourself and 





tically every acces- 
sory found on the 
highest priced cars. 


From a driving stand- 
point, the new car 
is ideal. It’s light, 
easy to handle and 
anyone can drive 
it. 

Take one look and be 
convinced. 


And mark these 
words—the car is 
destined to be re- 
garded and referred 
to as one of the 
really great achieve- 
ments of the great 
automobile indus- 
try. 


Yet it only goes to 
prove how big pro- 
duction can cut 
cost and save you 
money. 


First come, first 
served. See the 
nearest Overland 
dealer and place 
your order now. 


able rims and prac- 






ae. 


reer mye 
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BANKING ON 


DAIRY 


By HOWARD A QUIRT 





A herd of Holstein cattle built up by a Marinette 
cows thru the Cooperative Cattk 
HIRTY years ago, dairying in 
Marinette county, Wisconsin, was a 


phase of farming which did not exist 
While there were plenty of fairly large 
farms, agricultural pursuits had not been 
developed to their present state of 
efficiency. Farmers did not realize the 
value of the dairy cow, the market was not 


as clearly defined nor as easily accessibl 
us now, and lumbering was the chief 
industry 

jut with the decline of the lumber 


industry, farming 
uppermost in the minds of land owners, 
and scientific farming was introduced, 
gradually at first, but on a broader basis 
as the years passed. With the study of 
soils came the accepted fact that the 
county 1s especially adapted to dairy 
farming and pioneers as well as new 
tlers stocked their farms with cattle 
Little attention was paid to the 
long as a cow gave a fair amount of milk 

The introduction of the creamery and 
cheese factory, howeve, brought the de- 
mand for higher bred dairy cows, because 
the Babcock tester proved to the satisfac- 
tion of all that the milk from the high- 


set- 


bred cow invariably brings higher prices 
than that from the ordinary or scrub 
animal | armers who were able )ur- 


chased well bred cattle, but it was realized 

at the outset that many new settlers going 
uid } } ' 

on new farms would be unable to make any 

great outlay of money for dairy cows at the 


beginning 


It was at this point that the bankers 
and business men of the county realized 
the necessity of aiding the farmers to 
build Nes — of graded and registered 
dairy breeds, and the Cooperative Cattle | 
Bares association was the result \ 
meeting of the devel pment association of 
the city of Marinette, all the bankers of 
the county, progressive farmers, and other 


business men anxious to promote the coun- 


tv's welfare, was called and after long 
ce liberation, a plan was evolve d by which 
Marinette county bankers agreed to bank 
n the dairy cow In other words, the 
bankers promised to finance the buying 
i Gairy ws, taking the farmers note as 
security In this a\ the cattle which 
ere purchased could help to pay for 


themselves 
How Payments Are Made 
A schedule by which farmers could make 
mall naymnenta monthly, or every 


=, 





Buyers’ 


assumed the position | ¢ 


breed SO | 


three | 


Wisconsin, farmer who purchased three 
Association of the county 


county, 


'months at any bank in the county was 


worked out. It was arranged that the pur- 
chasers of cattle might make payments 
at the time of purchase, or they could 
secure cattle without making any payment 
until the cattle were delivered. They were 
given a time limit of from three to five 


years after the cattle were delivered in 


| which to complete the payments. 


Most of the cattle purchased under this 
plan are Holsteins or Guernseys. Prices 
range from $100 to $125 for cows or heifers, 
und as high as $2,000 has been paid for 
sires. None but grade or registered cattle 
are purchased. The farmer must bind him- 
self to raise all female calves, and not to 
breed to scrub sires. This provision was 
thought advisable as a means of insuring 
the continued betterment of Marinette 
county herds. 

The plan works out about like this: 
The farmer desiring to get dairy cattle, 
but who has not the ready money to pay 
for them, fills out an application blank 
for payment on time and sends it to the 
secretary of the Cooperative Cattle 
Buyers’ association. The secretary turns 
the application over to a committee, the 
membership of which is unknown to the 
farmer. If this committee finds the farmer 
will in all probability be in a position to 
take good care of the stock, and is also a 
ron rd risk . the trustees re port favorably on 
the application. When enough 
tions are rex eived, a carload is purchased 
By purchasing in carload lots, shipping 
and purchasing expenses are kept 
minimum, the cost per head above pur- 
chase price averaging about $9. 

The sec retary of the association who is 
the head of the county agricultural school, 
a practical farmer, and a member of the 
faculty of the 
the University Wis select the 


of onsin, 


cattle. Purchasers are permitted to be 
present at the selection at their own 
expense If they are not present, cattle 


conforming as closely as possible to their 
desires are purchased, and they must 
accept those bought for them. Not all 
purchases are made outside of the county, 


because if a farmer finds cattle for sale 


within the county which meet require- 
ments and satisfy him, they are pur- 
chs sed. In time it is certain most of the 
purchases can be made within the county 


be cause already the number of cattle 
bought at home equals the number pur- 
chased in other localities. 

When the idea was maugurated, it was 
decided to restrict the credit plan to 
Holstein and Guernsey cattle. The reason 
for this was that there were more of these 


in the county and it was deemed bet- 
ter to encourage the breeding of them 
ind make this county a center for these 
breeds. If, however, an applicant pays 
cash, the association will help him to get 
any breed of dairy ‘ tle he wishes. 


While there is nothin g to limnit the number 


of cows the association will buy for one 
man, provided the ipplicant shows he has 
pasture and feed for them and can give 
proper security, the intention is not 
to buy whole herds for any one person, | 


but rather a few head and give the farmers 


applica- | 


at a} 


agricultura! department of | 


| WATERS & CO.., 
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Sept., 


Lowest Prices 
Ever — On 


World SV. 
Best 
Roofing i ——_ 














Send at once for World’s Great- 
est Roofing Book. We quote 
= Ape tt and pay oe 
frei on i iding, Celi 
in —. Everything the bi est 
values for the money ever offered. 


Edwards Tightcote 
“Reo” Metal Shingles 


outlasts three ordinary roofs. No 
painting, no repairs. Rot, fire, 
rust-proof. Geasentend light- 
ning-proof. Can be laid over 
old shingles if desired. 

Edwards Galvanized Metal 
Shingles, Rooting, Siding, Ceil- 
Gng, or finish is extra heavy galv- 
@nized by 


Our Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 


by which sides and edges are as 
heavily galvy anized as body of 
sheet. No weak spots anywhere. 

By means of our Patent Inter- 
locking Device all nails are driven 
through under layer of metal only 
—no exposure—no leaks 


The GalvanizingTest 
Tak any other galvanized steel, 
bend it back and forth, hammer 
itdown. Great scales of giver 
izing will flake off. Apply this 
test to Edwards petal fing— 
you'll find no flakin, Edwards 
voducts are sw et sell 
Po. or less than other materials. 





Edwards Patens 
“Grip Lock 






Brick Siding 


FREE 
Roofing 
Book 


will prove to you that 

wemake lowest freigh@ 

= ces. Send cow- 
r 


Roofing Sam- 

Pic g Book Noo aor 

The Edwards Mfg. 

Co. 906-956 Pike Se, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

Book Coupon 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
906-956 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


















tome $6986 
| Send 

| for Garage Book showing 
| f styles and sizes of Port- 
| able, Fire proof,Metal 

| Garages, 369 30 and 

up. Lowest prices 










| fever made. Please send FREE samples, 
| § Send for book Freight Paid prices and World's 
—today. Greatest Roofiing Book No 
yA Nam®. cccccoccccccccsccccsccccsocsceseesessss 
AAATEEB. .ccccccccccccccccccccccesees secseees+s 











best and cheapest corn 
ance you can - 4S ')- save 
‘eee isa 
Marshall iron Corn Crib. Builf 
Bee zine galvanized irom. 


















mac tej ust like the finest automobile springs. ~- They 
absorb al ithe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, unevem 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy 
" ng wagon. A-seton your wagon will enabiz 
you toget your perishable produce to market #4 
first class conditional ways. Insist on Har- 
vey’s. If yourdealer can't supply you write 
us for free catalog and price list. 


Harvey Spring Co., 715-1 7th St., Racine, Wis 
SS ——— 













PATENTS ‘“caevrt system. 


Free search. Send sketch Book and Advice Free 
4297 Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C. 



















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


at 
ay 
who need assistance a start in building up \ i 
a select herd. to all 
No commission is charged for buying 
stock. The association is not a money | od einen 
making scheme except for the men who] of Cows 


get the cattle. In addition to the actual 
sh expense of getting the stock and 


deibeering them, a harge of two dollars If you keep Cows Pook 
per head is made to defray necessary 
é ous of printing, postage and interest wale to write for this ook 


on money used in buying the eattle. In 
time this may possibly create a small 
reserve that will be used to pay any losses 
that might occur. A chattel mortgage 








securing the notes is given by all farmers HIS book was written for the 
who purchase cattle thru thé organization sh onl 4 

on credit, unless the trustees are satisfied man with only two cows Just as 
with the note. It is a notable fact that no much as for the man with 
loss has been sustained by ‘ the associ: ition twenty. In it has been gathered to- 


or farmers purchasing thru the organiza- 
tion since its foundation, nor has a single 
purchaser missed a payment. This is due 


gether a great fund of valuable in- 
formation on subjects which are of vital 


to the fact that the cows are in a position interest to every cow owner. And while the onus -aniiiin 
to pay for themselves. ’ various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 

During the past two years, the Coopera- highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written 
tive Cattle Buyers’ association has pur- ° ‘ : . 
chased theskh webesd oh G1ken eee in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 
more carloads of blooded cattle have just Here are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 
been purchased and the impetus which has cal nature of its contents: 


been given to the raising of high-bred 
dairy cows can be determined by the fact 


*‘How a Dairyman Made Good’’— “~ ‘‘Building Up a Dairy Herd’’— 


that the number of creameries and cheese a teal story of a real farmer, who start- a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
factories in the county has doubled during ing with almost nothing, built up a fine on this important subject. 

the past two years, twenty-one being in dairy herd and made a big success. **The Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
operation at the present time. Mucl . Dai. ons 

“ aeons zene milk is in shipped to Mibeat- - Year Around Feeding of 7 k —— pa Dae ee oe sil, 
and Chicag ) n arkets. Every farmer Cows’’—by an authority whose advice oop, ane od of 3 eer tg oo 
ee eS SS ee ee i ; ; improves instead of deteriorates. 

knows a “boarder cow” from a profit-pro- is well er os ding. mee Aa of re 
ducing cow, and he tolerates the ‘‘boarder’”’ pate pth pes more attention trom Me ary of Cream on oe 
only until he can replace her with a better 7 —dquality is as important as quantity. It 


costs little and brings big returns. 


animal. “*How to Judge a Dairy Cow.’’— 
aremenerementignat shows by illustrations what points to look **Silos and Silage’’ — one of the best 
REINVESTING PROFITS for in a dairy producer—-explains the es- chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
If the dairy has been profitable during sential qualifications of a good dairy cow. that every farmer ought to know. 


the last season, and it probably has, a por- 
tion at least of the gains should be rein- 
vested in the equipment of the plant and 
the complement of cattle, unless the busi- | 
ness is already one hundred percent per- | 
fect in this regard. Dairying need no 


Then there are splendid articles on “Alfalfs.” “Ventilation of Dairy Barns,” “Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle,” “Improving the Herd with aC —d Bull,” “Care of Freshening Cows,” “How 
to Test Cows,” etc. Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the co’ 

are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 


longer mean drudgery, for the drudgery | Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if you 
part of it can practically all be done by | keep cows you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to cover. The 
machine. And it need no longer be guess | book is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a 
work for modern methods coupled with | post card, mentioning this paper. 


common sense have reduced the produc- 
tion of profit to a mere matter of arenes | 
arithmetic. The common knowledge ‘of | 

scientific feeding and the av: ailability of | The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 
practical information along this line have | 
made possible the maximum of production 
at the minimum cost and the Babcock test 
and the milk scales can or will eliminate 





Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbook. I keep__._.__.mcoows 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don't do), The make of my 









the unprofitable animal. The constantly Separator is ’ Ne EP used __years 
increasing urban population provides a 
sure market at good prices for years to 

Name__ 





come for the great essential food commod- 
ity, milk and its products and there is 
every reason to feel that now more than 
ever before the dairy industry must thrive 
r this reason the reinvestment of profits 
in the rehabiliment of the herd and the 
bringing up to date of the equipment is the 
wisest plan the dairyman can make. 














Town State RFD. 
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COMPOSITION OF BUTTER 
The average sample of butter contains | 
roximately eighty-four percent of 
utterfat, twelve and one-half percent of 
water, one percent of curd and one and 
-half percent of ash including salt. In 
United States the legal amount of 
iter permitted in market butter is six-| 
en percent as is also the case in most of that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the butter pre ducing countries of Europe. the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
his standard has been adopted because genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force aad 
t isa relatively easy matter to churn large accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 
iantities of water into the butter when | needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 
WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 








GIVEN 


1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 





iking. The average amount of water} 
ntained in butter is higher in winter 


new 4 plan by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
in in summer and there is more water WRITE NOW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 
fresh butter than in salted butter. There dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


also more water in freshly churned mF Meredith, 74 Success Bldg., Des Moines, la. 


butter than in butter from ten to thirty | 
ays old. | 
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MRS. COW—-A REAL CHEM 





Sept., 1916 


IST 


Where Feed Is Made Into Milk, Meat, Etc. 


UTSIDE of the business and 
sentimental reasons for giving 
the dairy cow good care and plenty 
of nourishing food there are many chemi- 
eal reasons for what science 
has discovered to be the best line of 
treatment for her and why certain kinds 
f food nutrients enable her to pay an 
increased profit. The dairy cow lives in 
accordance with the laws of chemistry 
She adds to her body and sustains it by 
chemical processes. She is a laboratory 
for the manufacture of such chemical 
products as meat, bone, milk and fertilizer, 
and the kind of chemistry she practices 
is not theoretical nor visionary as the 
many prosperous dairy farmers in the 
country can testify 
When she was free to move her labor- 
atory from place to place, taxing it only 
to sustain herself and to furnish life and 
sustenance for the reproduction of her 
kind, then the laws which governed her 
met with but few obstacles in their 
accomplishment of natural results. Since 
being domesticated by man she is placed 
under highly artificial conditions. Her 
capabilities are taxed to their utmost 
When she had her full liberty she could 


By W. MILTON KELLY 








The chemist creates nothing and de- 
|stroys nothing He can transpose and 
exchange portions of matter. He can 
take raw material and by varying con- 
ditions make an entirely different article. 





| 


follow her instincts in selecting the materi- | He can make a widely different product | 
als to manufacture or to warm and light | from the material furnsihed him. W hat | 


her laboratory. 
seem that those who substitute a treat- 
ment of their own for that which nature 
prompts, should understand well every- 
thing pertaining to her. 

Heat is an important agency employed 
by the chemist and a furnace is found in 
every well established laboratory. Were it 
not for oxygen in the air, heat could not be 
generated. Oxygen entering thru the 
draft supports thé decomposition of the 
carbon and the hydrogen inethe coal and 
combines with the separated elements and 
passes out thru the flue. We find in the 
cow a similar furnace to that in the labor- 
atory. It supports a life-long flame, for 
when the warm breath can no longer be 
detected something which we call life is 
gone. The lungs are the furnaces in the 
animal structure. By them the air is 
drawn from without and placed in contact 
with the blood derived from the food 
The blood seizes the oxygen, combustion 
takes place, and while the burning is still 
in process it is driven to every part of the 
body to warm and enliven it. When the 
blood takes the oxygen from the air it 
fills its place with its own surplus carbon 
and the new compound, no longer life 
giving, is expelled from the lungs as the 
poisonous and smoke are drawn 
away thru the chimney 

; Plenty of Good Air 

Such is the process of respiration which 
the cow shares with other animals. It is 
a chemical interchange of component 
parts, and the heat that results from the 
recombination is not the only benefit de- 
rived from the operation. W hen the blood 
changes its proportion of elements by the 
assumption of more oxygen than it pos- 
sessed before, new substances are formed 
and carried to the parts which most re- 
quire them. Thus we see how essential 
an abundant supply of oxygen is to the 
cow to enable her to accomplish her in- 
ternal manufacturing processes. Abundant 
oxygen simply means lots of good fresh 
air. Intelligent farmers are continually 
urging the importance of perfect venti- 
lation. Experience has taught its value A 


gases 


study of the chemical offices performed by 
fresh air in the animal economy strength- 
ens the assertions of experience by dem- 
onstrating how it has become a necessity, 


How essential it would | analogy do we find in Mrs. Cow’s labor- | 


atory? We furnish her with the vegetable 
substances, she returns them to us animal 
substances. We feed her what we would 
|starve upon and she affords us a surplus 
which satisfiesour appetites and throws a 
| Surplus into our pockets. She is a prac- 
| tical and efficient chemist. Like the 
| human chemist she can create nothing or 
| destroy nothing. What we call life is her 
ability to change and rearrange the ele- 
ments that compose her food. How this 
is accomplished is a process that is not 
clearly understood. 

Mrs. Cow—Manufacturing Chemist 
need not only have her laboratory warmed 
and lighted, but she needs raw materials 
for the manufacture of milk. This re- 
quires proteins to build the milk casein 
and albumen, carbohydrates to build the 
milk fat, which may also be accomplished 
possibly by food fat, and mineral matter 
to supply the mineral compounds for the 
milk. 

The theory of special feeding to produce 
special results is true within certain limits, 
the limits being the capabilities of the cow. 

; These capabilities differ in different breeds 
and individual animals of the breed; and, 
as one laboratory may excel another in the 
| adaptation and character of its apparatus 
so one cow may possess in a greater degree 
than another, the ability to furnish con- 
ditions which shall produce milk rich in 
butterfat or deficient in butterfat, as the 
|case may be. Tests at the leading experi- 
;ment stations have shown that the fat 
| content of milk cannot be much increased 
| by feeding methods. There is a maximum 
|limit of production, dependent upon the 
|gland development peculiar to each in- 
| dividual cow beyond which she cannot be 
| forced by any kind of feeding. However, 
|any cow whether good or bad, can be 
much improved by proper food given in 
sufficient quantity. 

Experience has taught that a change of 
food or mixed feeds is best for cows, and 
chemistry would prescribe it also. There 
is a great oon for different material, 
and besides, the offices which food per- 
forms in the manufacture of milk, another 

| duty is required of it. It must go to main- 
tain the condition of the animal and supply 
| the necessary heat for the body. There 











must be carbon for fuel. If we deny an 
animal food, we starve it; the fat is first to 
disappear, next the lean, then the strong 
muscles. The animal will literally burn up 
its own body to supply heat for the furnace 
a demand which ceases not only with the 
supply of food, but with life alone. 

One of the greatest questions suggested 
by a study of the feeding problem is that 
of keeping the animal comfortable. The 
more heat required to warm the animal, 
the more fuel is wasted. Chemistry 
teaches that the air in which the cow lives 
should be comfortably warm as well as 
pure. We cannot expect cows to lay up 
value while they are obliged to burn all 
their food in warming their laboratories 
It would be like trying to warm up a house 
with all the windows open. Common sense 
alone would dictate that everything which 
causes waste should be guarded against. 

Unkind and irregular treatment, over- 
exertion and various other causes result 
in loss of flesh, or of milk, or reduce its 
quality. As the milk-giving system is in 
control of the nervous system any condi- 
tion which affects the nervous system will 
react upon the milk-producing system. 
Any undue disturbance of the normal dis- 
tributions of nervous force will divert the 
blood supply from the milk-glands to some 
other part of the body, thus diminishing 
the milk flow and causing the well known 
phenomenon of “holding up the milk.” 

Water has the greatest influence upon 
the composition of milk. Cows should 
have as much water as they will drink not 
less frequently than twice a day. In 
winter it should be heated so as to remove 
the chill, The water should always be 
pure. The drinking of impure water not 
only has a deleterious effect upon the milk, 
but it leads to parasitic infection which 
lowers the vitality and lessens the milk 
flow. Of the mineral foods, perhaps the 
only one that needs to be supplied is com- 
mon salt. The other inorganic constitu- 
ents are usually present in sufficient quan- 
tities in the food and water. 

The relation of milk secretion to the 
chemical composition of feeding materials 
is so intricate that it has been thus far out 
of the question to put feeding on a truly 
scientific basis. It is in a measure, empir- 


ical. The best guide we have is the nutri- 
tive ratio and the food supplied in 
abundance. By nutritive ratio is meant 


the ratio of proteids to the carbohydrates 
and hydrocarbons combined. It has been 
found by experiment that best results are 
obtained when the nutritive ratio is about 
1 to 6, or 1 to 7. The quantity of food 
depends chiefly upon the size of the cow 
and the capacity of the milk glands for 
secretion. The dairyman is always repaid 
for liberal feeding. 


CALF MEAL 

“What is your opinion of calf meal? I 
have seen several brands advertised and 
have always thought of using the feed, but 
de not have much faith in it.’—C. 5. S., 
Ohio. 

Calf meal can be used to good advantage 
in raising the young calf, and in cases 
where the supply of milk is limited the 
commercial calf feed should by all means 
be used. The manufacturer's directions 
should be followed closely in administering 
the feed and if this is done good results are 
almost certain to follow. In a number of 
cases, under personal observation, the calf 
meal seemed to give results equal to whole 


milk 
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(HANDLER SIX 


The ‘Truth 


Type 17 


$1295 


No ‘*Mark Up”’ in Price 


Made Men 


Stop and Think 


RECENT statement by the President of the 
A Chandler Motor Car Company on ‘motor 

car values and motor car prices’’ occasioned 
more searching thought on the part of prospective 
motor car purchasers than any other announcement 
that has been made by the Automobile Industry this 
year. It came as a revelation to many who had con- 
sidered themselves well informed. 


That statement led to the purchase of Chandler 
Type 17 Sixes within the past three weeks by hundreds 
of men who had been attracted, by extravagant ad- 
vertising or otherwise, to some one of the several 
“‘marked up’’ cars in the medium priced field. 


If you read this statement by the President of the 
Chandler Company, as you probably did, you know 
what we mean by “marked up.” You know that in 
recent months sums ranging from $80 to $200 have 
been quietly tacked on to the selling prices of these 
Chandler competitors. 


The explanation of the marked up prices has been 
the abnormal conditions, said to exist and really 
existing in a degree, in the motor car material market. 


But you know, too, that the Chandler car has not 
been marked up. 


And so you can still buy this great car—greatest of 
all the Sixes—at the same price established eighteen 
months ago, long before the war had made any effect 
on the material markets. And bear this in mind, that 
every change made in the Chandler car in all these 
past months has been a refinement and an improve- 
ment. Every addition to it has represented increased 
manufacturing cost. Not a single thing has been cut 
out of the car. 


Bear in mind that today, while others are asking you 
to add eighty, a hundred, a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred dollars to your check, $1295 plus freight buys 
you this big luxurious highly refined Chandler—this 
Chandler with the marvelous motor, the exclusive 
Chandler motor which has been developed and per- 
fected through four years of intelligent manufacturing 
and four years on the road in the service of thousands 
of Chandler drivers. 


Bear in mind that the Chandler is still featured by 
its Bosch Magneto ignition—which others leave off, 
even the marked up cars, because it costs so much 
more; still featured by its solid cast aluminum motor 
base extending from frame to frame—where others 
use cast iron; still featured by the sturdiest, simpliest 
chassis; still featured by ball bearings in rear wheels, 
differential, transmission and elsewhere, which helps 
make it the lightest running car on the road. 


Bear in mind that in this Type 17 Chandler you 
get the exclusive Chandler full floating rear axle with 
its silent spiral bevel gear differential. And that you 
get the highest standard of carburetion that the market 
affords; Gray & Davis separate lighting and starting 
system; big double external and internal brakes, 
which stop the car at the instant of command and 
hold it safe on any grade. 


Bear in mind that you get all of these highest grade, 
high priced features and scores of others which, to- 
gether with Chandler workmanship, go to make up a 
car the superior quality of which cannot be questioned 
in comparison with the quality of any one of the many 
“marked up’’cars. 


And remember, too, that in the Type 17 Chandler 
you are offered the beautiful tonneau cowl bodies 
which preceded the mid-summer “new models’’ of 
other makes by seven months time. 


In the Chandler you get mechanical excellences 
luxury of body design, trim and finish at the minimum 
of purchase price. 


If we asked you to pay $100 more or $200 more 
that wouldn't make the ear a bit better. 


In considering your purchase of a new car, think for 
yourself, 


Measure what Chandler offers you along side of 
what any other car in the medium priced field offers 
you, regardless of price, and we think we know what 
your decision will be. Measure it along side of what 
any other car offers, keeping the marked up price in 
mind, and we know what your decision will be. 


Chandler Seven-Passenger Touring Car . . $1295 Chandler Seven-Passenger Springfield Convertible Sedan, $1895 
Chandler Four-Passenger Roadster . . $1295 Chandler Limousine ° ° ° . ° ‘ ° ° $2595 


Chandler Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Deliveries in October) $1895 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See Your Chandler Dealer, or Write for Catalog Today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1109-1139-E. 131st St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Certain-teed 


















The General can well 
afford to guarantee 
CERTAIN-TEED 





WHERE TO GET GOOD COWS 
This country needs more and better 
cows. That is the exclamation of dairy- ’ 
men but they say to the mselves, “where | for such long periods, 
can I get some good cows? because he knows that 

The best place to get them is right at | no better roofing for 
home. Use the cows already on the place farm and other buildings can be made. 
to produce animals to carry on the busi. | ann vente tad ~ yoy & Wor 
ness. Sell fewer heifer calves for veal is : — 
the best system to get more cows to dg [mn YF bow building ao 








Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could corey? Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world— 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 










old-style, back-breaking, hheavy weight en- duce milk. Experience has proven that CERTAIN TEED 
gines, with their violent explosions and their That too many heifer calves are bein Outlaste ite guarantee and is very different from 
fast and slow speeds The Cushman weighs sold is a known fac t. The high prices pai cheap, ready roofing sold by mail. - 

only about one-fifth as much, per herse- CERTAIN-TEED ie safer than wood shingles 





wer, but with its modern design, accurate 
lance and Throttle Governor, it runs much 
more steadily and quietly. 


Cushman Light Weight Engines 
40 to 6O ibs. Per Horsepower 
The4 H. P. weighsonly 190 Ibs. Mounted on 


for vealers has been too yao eet looks better than galvanized iron or tin.is easier 
owners and they have been in the habit) and quicker ta lay and cheaper than either. 

of cashing as soon as the calf arrivesatthe| Get CERTAIN-TEED from your local dealer 
lawfulage. This practice has been suicidal | whom you know and can rely upon Sold by 
to certain extent as many grade bred| 8° dealers everywhere at reasonable prices 


calves have been sacrificed by owners who General Roofing Mfg. Co. 









iron truck, as shown below, it may be pulled wanted milk at the time and also the high 
ar aot enywhere. —- doing all —s prices that vealers were bringing at he World’s Carpet ae ad of 
work, it may be attached machines : a . gs and Building Papers 


market 
Nev York City.Chicago, Philadelphia, St Loulis, 
When the old cows give out, they are Bostun,Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroft.San Fran 
then ayo -. to here they can get | ee Ee eee 
more to take their places. Dairymen of! Orleans, neapolis, Seattle, anapolig, 
this country are good business men and a. La City, 


they should use their ability to an extent 


whereby they can always have a good KITSELMAN FENCE 


supply of cows on hand. It is well enough <a 


the field, such as grain and corn binders, po- 
tatodiggers, etc.,drivi 
the operating part 
leaving the horses 
nothing to do but 
pull the machine 
outof gear. 8H 

























— — | to sell off the bull calves but more of the | Beau It From, Seana bie knot 

gines, but heifers should be kept for future use. y ty NBR vade of re eet, exten 

cheap in the To get a right start in this practice is| \@z arect dora gelvanised—e strong, 
a ura ting f 






» ae lasting, rust-re- 
direct to the 
eae at = y mill prices. 
Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Mog Fence - 15 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence - 21 cts. a rod- 











necessary. A good sire is the main essen- 
tial. After the calf is born it needs warm 
milk for two or three weeks. It should run 
with the mother during this time. After 
that it can be kept on skimmilk and calf Sehr ies ‘Gales Garbed Wire 
meal and kept growing at an economical | [OT pee sh peer ee nore Fence at 
cost if necessary. The owner loses the use money saving Prices. Write for itt it to-day. It’s free. 
_of the mother cow for only a short while| IKITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 
and before a very long period has elapsed 
the calf can be run on grass. 
| After the calves are on grass the time is 
not long slipping around until the heifers | 
ond net full sastrections and are ready to be bred and produce milk. 
| They then will be paying dividends on 
Blue Print |the investment. It is said that ninety | 


VY 

LS ~~ | percent of the heifer calves with the right | 
PLANS WJ, |) breeding will mature into good cows. 

St | With proper breeding a man should be| 
it wilt mtx 4 cu at « tate, or 1.9. | 2ble to produce a cow that will be at least 
engine. Will keep from 3 to 6 men busy. Dose Gnest | as good as the mother and he will have an 
Saltese et iee'es esreeenges | mmal to be proud of. A man thinks 
post-card today. Full instructions and more of an animal that he raises himself 


carow tapuracruawe €8.,0e: 3489 fetets,tn | tian one he purchases. He should as he 































Here ts the first real, practical idea for @ 
I ade concrete mixer ever yet 
produced Endo reed. by all farm papers, by 
eoncrete engineers and by hundreds of users, 
You make it with a few 2x6’s, an oak barrel 
and a few castings. Send your name 


Onl 





















































knows what he has from the start. By} RITE FOR BRO 
doing this he is protecting his future and | BARCA =jele 
keeping up his reputation as a producer. 4 AND A 5 
If this practice was carried on more gener-| —o 
ally there would be fewer men wondering | os peer 35,000.00 So co usb eae 
FEN where they were going to get cows to take farmers. Factory Prices, 
CENTS A or | the place of those that have become dried | 4a yo Gates’ ond 
14% ewe inch high fence; out.—J. M. C, Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 
a o 
piece Par yacuisated Wine aa | ee eas 






PRODUCING VEAL 
= FACTORY | 10 Sa DCT “Will you please tell me how to make 
OMAR he hz catalog now the best veals out of Holstein calves? How 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO old should they be to market?”—E. J. M. 


To produce the highest grade of — 

| whole milk comprises the sole feed an 
YORKSHIRES the calves are permitted to suckle ro. 
THE BACON BRwBD dams. The animals are pushed as rapidly | 
Most prolific and profitable--Great cross for lard types. | a8 possible in order i procure a good 
W. H. FISHER, 50 E. Broad. COLUMBUS, O. | finish before the flesh begins to toughen. | is large or small 
This usually takes from eight to twelve 
weeks. In a noted veal center of Scotland | 
the younger calves draw the first milk | 





\w jgagr 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


a ig center early Cleaned, cleaned. 
Skims warm orcold milk. Bowl ® 

marvel. Whether dairy 
in handsome catalog. Address, 


SEPARATOR CO.nancnce’*s v. 
Bea Good WRESTLER 




















Buy by Mail--Lowest Prices- High- 
est Quality--Standard Makes 








_ 1) de aien ET on” Weis. pie gp tiny : a while the finishing _ Learn by mail 
Suey \\)) __ Philadelphia Motor Tire Co. ret, the richer and fatter milk which re 
_ N, Broad St. , Philadelphia, P re Sods 
= - a ne mains. It is possib le to produce veal by 
THE CHALLENGE CHURN | "si a limited amount of whole milk 
ts ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today | 20d substituting grains, etc., but the 
f - free | oklet “The Scie nee of Butter ‘Maki + American market docs n »t make such a 


SL a 
}course profitable. In matter of fact, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP fn; Ecehoras. Ail 

nly a special at i ert 3 ark _:y} | Stock of the best strains and as represented. Send for catalogue. 
- only & special and certain market will) a. . LeLaND, R. F. D. No. 11, SPRINGFIRLD, ILLINOIS 
Please mention Successful Farming | make it advisable to produce veal by any 


when writing to advertisers. method. : | 0.1.6. Rags Site asi tins. Pes. ee, ee 


] rated catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. Agents Wanted. 
The M ason Mfg. Co. Dept. S, Canton, Ohio 
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MILK AS A STIMULANT 

One of the most recent discoveries of the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris has to do with 
stimulating qualities of milk. While milk 
has always been considered an excellent 


tonic and known to be exceptionally rich | 
in food value, it was not until the Pasteur 
Institute conducted a number of con- 
clusive experiments, that the stimulus in 


ilk beeame a known quantity. For a 
number of months, milk has been given 
the French soldiers in the trenches and to 
many of them it has been the one and only 
stimulant. The effect which the milk 
has produced has more than justified the 
claims which the Institute made for it. 

It is claimed that the stimulating effect 
of milk is especially notable when given to 
soldiers just before a big battle or a dan- 
gerous charge, and also when administered 
to the troops ‘when in great fatigue. The 
advantage of the milk stimulus over the 
aleohol stimulus so extensively advocated 
in previous years is that there is no bad 

after effects, and the keenness of the senses 
is in no wise impaired nor the coolness 
of judgme nt affected. 

The knowledge that milk is a stimulant 
of no mean force will come as something 
of a shock to those who have hitherto 
considered it synonymous with all thin 
mild and peaceful. tt i is somewhat difficult 
to believe that the chief product of the 
patient and gentle cow should contain 
such an element of forceful stimulation. 
But, as proof of the contention we have 
the aial of the world’s greatest research 
institutes backed up by conclusive exper- 
iments in a place where stimulation of the 
most efficient sort is needed 


PUSHING THE EFFICIENCY COW 

The different dairy breeds are continu- 
ally headed towards greater efficiency— 
increased production. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club re- 
ports an inerease of 119 pounds of milk, 
9 pounds of butter and .02 percent of fat 
for the last year as compared with the 
year previous, taking into account 5244 
tests. The average of all these tests is 
5.35 percent fat. 

The table below speaks well for this 
breed of cattle, and surely places them in 
the efficiency class. It is up to February 
29th, 1916: 

85% 
Milk Fat butter 
Ibs. ibs. m7 


1861 two-year-olds .-. 6572 355 
911 three-year-olds. . 7377 400 i 
668 four-year-olds.. . , 8340 449 


1904 cows five ye ars old or over 9057 478 52 
5244 cows and heifers, all ages, 7792 417 490 


two-year-olds. ..... . 12,588 677 796 | 
Ti n three-year-olds. 13,838 731 860 | 
Ten four-year-olds. . . 13,626 779 916 
re *n cows five years old 16,803 928 1092 
Best two-year-old records 14,513 816 960 | 
Be st three-year-old records.... 17,793 910 1071 | 
Best four-year-old records..... 16,147 937 1103 
Best records at any age....... 19,695 999 1175 | 


Official tests just concluded show that | 


Ar gust Lassie, senior four-year-old Ayr- 
shire cow, has a record of 17,784 pounds 
anil 720.03 pounds fat, and 840 pounds 


butter. Her milk averaged 4.05 percent | 


fat. She is world champion in her class. 

This breed also has another world 
champion, this one in the junior two- 
year-old class. She is Willowmoor Etta 
3d, with a record of 16,621 pounds milk, 
666.06 pounds fat, 784 pounds butter, 
and an average test for the year of 4.01 
percent fat. 


The advertising index on page three, 
gives a list of all of the various products 
advertised in this issue of Successful Farm- 
ng There are probably more than a 
hundred different kinds of products and 
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Get Rid of Worms! 


Many animals, especially hogs, are troubled with worms. 
your hogs are unthrifty, you hear a little cough now and on 
suspect worms, 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Keeps Hogs Healthy Expels Worms 
§2GF~ So sure am I that Dr. Bees Stock, Beate will teen your dese “GRE _ 














healthy and expel the worms, that I ha 

dealer in your town to supply you with onic 

for your hogs and, if it does not do all I claim, just Nin y 

return the empty packages and get your money back. y 
My Stock Tonic is not a feed, but a true conditioner and 
tonic, highly concentrated, which contains blood purifiers, 
laxatives and which are powerful worm expellers, 
Feed in small quantities, watch your hogs improve. 


Sete Gey SY Sqaeans. 
S. handle it, Why pay the 


NEVER PEDDLED. 
28,000 reliable dealers in U 
peddier twice my price? 
25-ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-ib. Drum, $6.50 
Smaller kages as low as 50c (except in Canada and the far West and 
the South). Valuable stock book mailed free, if you write for it. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 
A reliable lice killer, vey ee 
acting. For use on poultry 
stock. Use by Quoting “4 I~ 
prinkling. Destroys on 
vines, 

Bandy "siting-top cane 


Leica io 












| sap 

| > 
| 

| 






| Write Dr. Hess about any sick 
8 | animal or live stock trouble, 


_ enclosing 2c oo He will 


Pt mnt Zee AOIFING 


‘| Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
} adapted to the construction of farm ildings. Formed from 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


ApoLLo-KrYstTone Sheets are the most entiafaste rust-resistant sheets obtainable Gos Ross. 
ine. —e Dalrorts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns and exposed 

yetone added below regular A Apol! lo brand—it indicates rs ne Copper Steel is —— 
Sonent the TEne focort no substitute. Sold by weight by le dealers. Our free book- 
let “Better Buildings” oo ns building plansand valuableinfor . Send for copy today. 











JERS EY CATTLE SALE 


WATERLOO, IOWA FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1916 


Sixth Public Sale—65 Head—Both Sexes—Calves and Mature Animals. Write for Cata- 
logue— Ready September 15th. All cattle tuberculin tested and guaranteed breeders. 


SHOEMAKER-VAN PELT SALES CO. - +: <= £Box 507, WATERLOO, IOWA 











every one of the advertisers are guaran- 
teed to be reliable. 








The oa whe neglects te seed: the advertinements in Successful i 
ing loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. 
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Healthy Stock 
Pays Big 


Put your stock in the profit-pro- 
ducing class. The most positive, 
economical and easy method of 
restoring and keeping in perfect 
health and vigorous condition 
your horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine is to regularly use 


Pratts 
Animal Regulator 


This Guaranteed Stock Tonic and 
Conditioner has stood the test for 
nearly fifty years and is demanded 
by farmers who make stock keep- 
ing pay big profits. 

Pratts Animal Regulator tones 
up the whole system in a natural 





| A SIMPLE MOISTURE TEST | 
| If the dairy farmer who sells butter 
desires to get all the profit that is rightly 
his, he should have a moisture test for 
| ascertaining the percentage of water in his 
product. He can worry along without a 
| Babcock test if he is not buying cream; but 
if he is selling butter, he should have a 
aes test because without it he does 
|} not know whether he is selling butter low 
in moisture and losing money, or selling 
butter too high in moisture and violating 
| the United States Internal Revenue laws. 
| After using various tests, the writer has 






















come to the conclusion that the simpler 
the test the better, especially for the 
average dairyman. The expert butter- 
maker with a laboratory training can 









way. It sharpens the appetite— putter around with chemicals and can take 
aids digestion—regulates the time to make corrections for temperatures, 
bowels—expels irritating worms but the average dairyman wants a test 







that will give accurate results in round 
figures quickly and easily. 

Such a test can be purchased at most 
any hardware store or cies supply house. 
Get a good pair of balances that will weigh 
grams, and a set of weights. Get a small 
aluminum cup that will set comfortably on 
the pans of the scale. Then get a small 
ale ‘ohol burner, and the home-made test is 
ready for business. 
| Be sure to get a representative sample | 
of the butter to be tested. A good way is 
to take some from different parts of the 
|churn and carefully mix it. Weigh out a 
small quantity—ten grams is the best to 
work with. Use your pocket knife to 
secure the sample and to work it down to 

ten grams. It will seem quite a task at 
No Obaitae Tractor Can first to get just that weight but practice 
: will make it easy. You can whittle down 
i ke These Claims | piece of lead to balance the cup, which | 
ra P Th ' will save the trouble of fooling with the | 
An rove elm: | tiny weights. It will be found necessary 
| to scour the bottom of the cup frequently 
* One Man The Bates Steel J | and to re-weigh it occasionally. 
Mule savesoneman’s,| MHavingsecured the ten mr ams of butter 
| expense. You simply sit on your im- | light the alcohol burner. Twist a piece of 
plement and drive the “Mule” as you would . | heavy paper around the cup for a holder 
a horse. You can do all the work as efficient- § | and slowly melt the butter over the blaze. | 
ai olber tractor. This we can prove, »| Do not hurry. Haste causes the melting 
«“ ” mutter to boul over. Alter it has quit | 

| Crawler Drive eS a. bubbling, or crackling, it may be alouel 
ler” instead of a wheel thereby gettin perfect §| 0 turn slightly brown. By that time the 
traction on any soil wet or dry. oes pot moisture has all evaporated. If you wish 
to be sure, and want to appear sc a 


pack the ground. You can use the ® ‘Mule” 
wet weather when other tractors must re- hold a small mirror over the mouth o 
the cup. If moisture is still escaping it | 


main idle. This we can prove, too. 
will collect on the cold mirror. 


GET ALL THE FACTS 
When the moisture is all evaporated 


Write come, for com cumgicte illustrated facts aboat the 
weigh the melted butter. A collegian will 


Mule”’— it will put money in your pocket. 

tell you that the butter should be cooled 
to the original temperature first. Well it 
does make a difference, but you cannot | 
note it on an ordinary pair of balances, and 
even when detected with a fine set of 
laboratory scales, it seldom figures more 
than one-hundredth of one percent. 

What is the weight of the cup of melted 
butter? Subtract that from the original 
| weight. Divide the difference by the ten | 

grams, and the quotient, multiplied by | 
100 to express in terms of percentage, will | 
| give the percent of moisture in your vutter. 
| Forexample: Say the cup weighs 8 grams, 


CUP | ELEVA TOR the lh t = yh dag Jou weigh | LNaae 


—prevents sickness—increases 
strength, growth and production. 
Once tried, you will mever be 
without it. 

Pratts Products are sold by dealers 
everywhere on money-back guarantee. 
Demand Pratts—refuse substitutes. If 
necessary, write, 

” Write today a A ay -page 
& Stock Book—F: 

PRATT FOOD co. 
Makers of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator and Re 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 









































| JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 
126 Benton St., JOLIET, ILL. 








Built In The Worlds 


Largest Exclusive 
Light Tractor Factory} 













Always Bey eee a omy the residue and find it to be 16.50 
i, ‘ , 

in the dry. run- grams. Subtract that from i8 and 

ning, durable and#@ | it shows that one and one-half grams of 


strong. Elevates 
Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 60 Bushels 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chain 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


water evaporated. Divide that by your 
original ten grams of butter and you see 
that figures 15 percent. The Government 
forbids the sale of butter containing 16 
oc — percent or more 

SET — YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY A moisture test such as the above can be 
Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans operated by any one L. De Bra. 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 7 — 
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Read page 10. 
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All over 
the Barn 


3-in-One Oil helps to keep 
things just right and bright. 


Rubbed on harness 
3-in-One 


makes it soft, pliable and water- 
proof. Stopsrotting and breaking. 
Applied to harness mountings, bits, 
spurs, steel and nickel parts of 
vehicles, etc., 3-in-One prevents 
rust or tarnish and keeps them 
looking like new. 
On horses” hoofs too, 3-in-One is 
a fine thing to use to overcome 
brittleness and to prevent cracking. 
3-in-One lubricates all light mech- 
anisms perfectly. Good for tools. 
The only gun oil. Stops auto- 
mobile spring squeaks. Makes 
Fords crank easier when used on 
the commutator. 
FREE—Send for FREE sample of 3-in-One 
and a booklet telling about its 79 labor-saving 
uses. Every farmer and every farmer's wife 
should have a copy of this book. Write for 
both book and sample now. 
3-in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 10 
25c and 50c, In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
42EXG Broadway, New York 


‘BAUER KEROSENE 
“ENGINES @ 


Gur Easy to start, 7 and sn rep Tones 
te Scat ha and’ deter Beli elboat 
tra parts to put on or take oth 
‘Trials §-Year Guaranty. 


marks 1.9, 12, and H-P. Pri sy - 
— HP only $72. 3 
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the United States. Beautiful 14 room 
Southern home on river bank. Stocked 


with mules, horses, hogs, ck chichensand all necessary 
A wonderful bargain at $25 Jance in 5 years. Will 


ELE LEER CBR EEERLS xy. 


AUTO TOP —e 
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THE NEW FARM LOAN ACT 
Continued from page 5 
reductions in interest rates will follow, the 


é; farmer can obtain loans on easy terms 























































without being eaten up by commissions 
‘ ind agricultural development will be 
} enhanced. 
ed It is expected the provisions for issue by 


the federal land banks and by the joint- 
<tock land banks of bonds, secured by farm 
mortgages which ought to prove a safe 
and popular investment, will cause a 
steady flow of funds into the banks, once 
they areset going by the government, from 
which money will be available for loans. 
Inasmuch as the rate of interest on a loan 
: cannot exceed by more than one percent 
the interest on the last series of bonds 
issued by the bank, it will be desirable that | - 3 
the bonds prove attractive to investors, so | Wé@gre=—4 
that they can be issued at low rates. This 
will hold down the interest rate on loans. 
How to get a loan of a federal land bank 
under the new law will be unde~stood by 
supposing that John Smith has a piece of 
land worth $1,800, with improvements 
on it worth $500, or $2,300 inall. He joins 
a farm-loan association in his neighbor- 
hood if one is formed and subscribes to 
stock in the farm-land bank equal to 
five percent of the loan he wants. He can 
get a loan up to fifty percent of the value of 
his land andtwenty percent of the value of 
his improvements. He asks, accordingly, | = 
for not over $900 on the land and $100 on 
the improvements, or $1,000 in all. He 
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rosrona the farmer’s needs 


The peculiar needs of the farmer in motor cars 
are best met in a moderate priced car like the Allen. 
Cheap cars soon rattle to pieces on the country roads. Repair bills 
mount up. 
Expensive cars rarely give more service than moderate priced ones, 
their higher prices covering largely luxurious refinements that have 
nothing to do with practical service. 
You are able to pay the extra, but why should you? : 

, Moderate priced motor cars, like all moderate priced articles, usually 
does not get the entire sum of $1,000 in strike the ha i i 
cach WREEEE EEE EEE ee eereens of e the happy medium and give the most dollar for dollar value, 


his loan in stock in the land bank. But | == The Allen admirably meets the farmer’s practical needs. 
when the loan is paid back, he gets credit | [J It is big, roomy, easy riding, strong and light. 

for his $50 stock and whatever profits It holds five comfortably, and has ample leg room. 

are made on it. He must sign an agree- It is economical on gasoline, oil and tires, 

ment to guarantee up to $100, or double It is fully equipped for your comfort and convenience, 


the amount of his stock, the loans of fellow It is built to give enduring service of the practical sort. Yet it is 


members of the association. This is not = s : - 
deducted from his loan, and if the system ans wer handsome car with the latest boat-line body and 


is well regulated he will not have to pay 
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iny part of the $100. This agreement ends 3? H. P.3%4"x5*" 4 Cyl. Motor. 112-inch Wheelbase. 

when his own loan is paid and his stock is | Two Unit Electric Starter and Lights. Gas Tank in the rear. 

i ! 55-inch Rear Springs. Large, easy acting Brakes. 

? elled | R 

P cancelled, s Full Floating tr Axle. Weight 2300 pou 
' Figures presented in the House in con- “ . 
nection with the bill showed that John |; Write today for the Allen “Autolog” 





Smith under the arrangement indicated 


THE ALLEN MOTOR COMPANY 
would get $928 actual cash proceeds of 2409 Allen Bidg., FOSTORIA, OHIO 
his loan and $50 worth of stock in the land 


bank, or $978 at an expense of $22 for , J —~ Sos i; 
various fees, including cost of abstract, = Ke 1) ts 
‘SN > : 


cost of recording mortgage, cost of ap-| || 
praisement of property and the like. in | rv . 

It need Avot be said that under the | |} wi ena - ms. a, Sa a5 
private loan system which has prevailed | }}\))| + .@ 3 t 
intil now with little check or hindrance | |) 
the charges for fees and commissions 
would be much higher. 

Nor would it be a difficult matter for 
John Smith to carry his loan of $1,000. 
He could borrow for five years or from 
that to forty years. “, “¥ he borrowed 
for twenty years at five percent; by 
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making a total annual payment of $80.24 i 
each year for twenty years he could pay b 
. . . | > 

off principal and meet all interest and if re 
he had any luck at all he could do it 4 
‘without turning a hair.” i 
5 

A NEW VERSION FE 

It — James Whitcomb Riley who When over 15.000 users think well of a product you can bank on its superior quality—its Ny 
wrote: ability to deliver & oy Beene =e know by experience the time, labor and money ' 
own. » frost 2 . Saving advantages of the Sandwich Farm Elevator. Built of Cypress—the wood that outlasts © 
When the frost, is on the pumpkin steel—the Sandwich goes right on working, silently, swift- q 






And the fodder’s in the shock. 


a : : ‘ ly and successfully year after year. Simple and staunch 
The following revised version may be A | Cc H in construction— positive and economical in perform- 
ae eloquent but is strictly up-to-date. ’ ance. Add 3c to 4c_a bushel in extra profits with a 


When the seed is on the milo "Pree! FARM F VA () = ‘ 
And the sugar’s in the cans CYPRESS/ = a 4 : 
















It is then we fill the silo The Sandwi 
With the autumn ripening grain aan i coms tho crest ah coeee 
money saved. We build and sel] more 






















Ere the frost has touched the soybeans, a te pt fA * 
Or the field peas rich and sweet, erties me De ER > + 
Then the corn and these we silo, the whole story. Write for copy now. ia 
So the rs .) e con a ry “i 

the ration will be complete. Sandwich Mfg. Company ct 















When the farmer keeps a plenty 
Of good cows upon his farm, 
Banks will overflow with money, 

Saving all of us from harm. 






111 Union 8t., . Mm. 

PY 4 CE ~ 

Stedskence Blag., Ranese , Mo, 
House Nearest You. 


Write 















UTILITY VS. FANCY POULTRY 

There are two classes of poultry breeders 
in the United States, the utility breeder 
who breeds fowls for a specific commercial 
purpose, and the fancier who breeds for 
fancy points such as bay eyes, five-point 
combs, well defined color shades, etc., with- 
out any regard to market service or the 
advancement of utility interests. The 
utility breeder breeds for type alone, that 
physical comformation or development of 
organs and parts best adapted to his 
specific purpose. A machine, whether hen, 
horse, or typewriter must be bred or built 
for and adapted to a specific purpose or fail 
in operation. You cannot develop speed 
and draft both in a high degree in the same 
The greater the draft develop- 
ment the less speed. A beef animal is not 
adapted to dairy purposes The more 
and better beef you get, the less milk and 
butterfat and vice versa You must 
sacrifice one way or the other. If you 
develop fancy, you lose utility; hence no 
fancy “ ls of high degree have ever been 
entered in a laying contest. Just as well 
enter prize drafters in a speed ring, or 
Jerseys in a beef ring. 

A breed is a class of animals or fowls of | 
distinct type, yet widely variant in size, 
weight, minor traits, color shades, etc. 
A distinct and uniform weight, uniform 
shades of red, bay, buff, fawn, brown, etc., 
uniform tail development, combs, etc., 
uniform distribution of red and white, 
and black and white in breeds are beyond | 
the jurisdiction of breeders and no such 
breeds are known, yet fanciers are guilty 
of these follies and demand them. 

A purebred is of distinct type and trans- 
mits character to offspring. A crossbred 
is the result of a union of two distinct 
breeds. Mongrels and scrubs are the 
product of several distinct breeds without 
distinct line or purpose in breeding. A 
grade is a crossbred in which the blood of 
a distinct breed dominates. 

A standard is a positive fixed gage of 
value, time, quality, weight, ete., and 
demands exactness, not nearly so, but 
one hundred percent. A standard animal 
or fowl must score one hundred or fill 
one hundred percent of standard demands. 

Egg Type Described 

The egg-type hen is relatively long 
bodied, broad and deep behind; legs set 
well apart; wedge shape point in front; 
back gradually sloping downward to tail; 
head and tail carried high; eyes full and 


animal. 














alert; tails, wattles and combs well de- 
veloped. Comb and wattle development 
indicates large egg capacity segurdieas of | 
breed. Our best laying Rocks weigh | 
four and one-half to five pounds each 
They are active, alert, high heads and 
tails and excessive comb and wattle} 
development as compared to other mem- | 
bers of the breed. As laying season | 
approaches comb and wattles take on| 
brilliant coloring due to increased blood | 
supply to those organs. 


} 


I state well observed facts without 
attempting to explain the relation of 
combs and wattles to egg capacity. Of 


large breeds the Langshan is our best 
layer and has greater comb and wattle | 
development than other large breeds, also | 
high head and tail. At Mt. Grove, Mis- 
souri, in 1913, thirty Langshans averaged 
157 eggs each, considered the best record 
made by a large breed in our laying con- 
Large fowls are not economic pro- 
costs too 


tests 
ducers of either eggs or meat 
much to operate the machine, and the 
cost per pound rapidly increases with age 
and size, regardless of breed. 
Where Are We At? 
Now, let us compare fancy results to 
utility results and see where we get off, and 
also determine whether or not we want this 
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Fall Is the Ideal Time to Paint 


Blistering summer heat has passed, paint anchors 
deep in the open wood pores, painters have time 
for careful -work, gnats and moths are gone, 
weather is settled, winter is coming. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


Mixed to suit the exact con- 
ditions of your house will give 





2 | a ||| 
DUTCH BOY 


you paint - satisfaction. 

Write for fuller information in 
Paint Tips No. N-6 

National Lead Company 


New York Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago Louis 


. WHITE LEW 


Cincinnati 


San Francisco St 


\ Ld 


Joha T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Olli Co., Pittsburgh) 


(Suntry House 
Complete 
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What is a rural home without the sanitary con- 
venience of an inside toilet? 
Even if you are deprived of sewage facilities, you can have 
every toilet comfort of the most luxurious city home. 


Kaastine Waterless Toilets 


are even more sanitary than city toilets. And they are provided with 
every needed accessory you see in the ae They save you thousands of 
useless steps; exposure to the weather. None of the old-time unsanitary 


methods that draw flies and breed disease. 
Why Kaustine Closets are Sanitary and Odorless 


Chemical Sterilization—The Kaustine Chemical de- 
posited in the rust-proof ‘‘Armco”’ iron tank is a powerful re- 
solvent and germicide. It disintegrates all sewage matter, 
destroys all germs, and reduces the sewage to 
a pure liquid chemical state, harmless and 
odorless, that can easily be removed and used 
as tertilizer. The fertilizer alone is worth twice 
the cost of the chemical. 

Aeration—The down draft system 
shown in diagram insures a continuous 
flow of fresh air through the system 
and out the ventilator. This prevents odors 
from entering the toilet room, removes mois- 
ture by evaporation and also gives a constant 
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a supply of oxygen, effectually ending other germ 
TIM life at this point. 
¥ qe, . . 
Write for catalog and setting plans. State 
whether for factory, office, home or shcool. towing jpath sf ‘ar 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc. S544." == 
Dept. 1128 Buffalo, N. Y. 














Also C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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WANTED 34%" 35.2 WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 
sell the “Diddle- T ig : . 

Blitzen Rod”. Best Lightning Rod Sold. ATEN a Ly a ween ae 4 

L. F. DIDDIE CO., MARSHFIELD, WiSCONSIN torney’s See uncii potent te allowed. Est. 1883 





Have you read the ads in this month’s issue? | HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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ey system taught and boosted at the | 
<pense of taxpayers. 

Countries have been holding annual | 

g laying contests during the past fifteen 

irs. | have the records from Mt. 
Grove, Missouri, for 1913, and from Storrs, 
Connecticut, for 1912-13-14. 

In 1910 as given by the last census 
5,585,032 farms reported domestic fowls 

umbering 488,468,354. Deducting &88,- 
168,354 for males and other fowls leaves 
100,000,000 hens on our farms. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the American hen lays in a single year 
something like $307,000,000 worth of 
eggs.”’ It places the annual value of our 
entire poultry product at about $700,000,- 
000. Prof. Kirkpatrick of Storrs places 
the annual maintainance cost per hen at 
$1.70. Keep those facts in mind. 

From laying contests of which I have 
records, rl quote: Our lowest average 
was 55 eggs per hen. We had 13 pens 
that ranged from 55 to 98 eggs per hen 
and 48 pens that ranged from 55 to 129 
eggs per hen. Canada’s lowest average 
was 130 eggs per hen, and England’s 168. 
In the Storrs 1913 contest there were 
13 fancy entrants whose average ranged 
from 78 to 171 with a general average of 
138 eggs per hen. I take the same number 
of entrants, not fanciers, men who utterly 
repudiate A. P. A. methods and the 
Standard of Perfection and whose average 
ranges from 186 to 238 eggs per hen and a 
general average of 198 CeEs per hen, or 60 
eggs per hen more in favor of utility breed- 
ing. Five of those pens were foreign and 
averaged 208 per hen. Three pens in 
a New Zealand contest averaged 241,242, 
and 244 eggs each. In 1915 Australian 
contest all breeds averaged 196.3 eggs 
each after ucing all eggs under two 
ounces each in weight. In our laying con- 
tests, with no p ne he nrg the same 
breeds averaged about 140 eggs each. 

A. A. Coult, member Missouri State 
Poultry Board, said in Technical World, 
February 13, that hens were taken from 
60 Australian flocks that averaged 160 
eggs each per annum. 

aking poultry statistics and our gross 
annual egg income as reported by the | 
Department of Agriculture; the annual 
maintainance cost, per hen, $1.70, as given 
by Prof. Kirkpatrick; the French average 
as given by Illustration, we get the follow- 
ing results: 

Our 400,000,000 hens give us a gross 
annual egg income of $307,000,000 at a 
cost of $680,000,000, and a net loss of 
$373,000,000. 

Our average gross annual income per 
hen is fm tee 80 cents produced at a 
cost of $1.70, showing a net loss of over 
90 cents on each hen ke t. 

France’s gross snbual inbiche per hen 
was $3.561¢; net profit $1.8644 each. 

Australia’s gross annual egg income per 
hen $3.3344; net profit $1.63. 

Our hens averaged about 38 eggs each; 
French hens 171 eggs each; Australian 
160 eggs each. 

On a French and Australian basis our 
100,000,000 hens should give us a gross 
annual egg income of over $1,400,000,000 
and a net profit of over $700,000,000 in- 
stead of an actual loss of $373,000,000 
Most figures given are official and refer- 
ences easily investigated. 

Had we bred our dairy herds the past 
forty-two years along beef lines as we 
have bred our poultry along fancy lines, 
our dairy interests now would be a losing 
proposition and on the toboggan just as 
our poultry industry is now on the tobog- 
gan. 

Yes; when intelligently prosecuted as in 
France, Denmark, Australia, New Zea- 
land and elsewhere, poultry husbandry is 
a highly profitable enterprise but just as 
well expect to develop dairy interests with 
beef sires as to develop utility poultry 
interests with fancy sires. 
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Mizhtiest of All 
Light Tractors ; 


OST any new tractor may work 75% of 

the time. But the Tractor that proves most 
» profitable must deliver satisfactory service all 
the time; not six hours a day, but ten; not for one week, 
ten weeks or fifty weeks, but for many YEARS, Not 
on a few kinds of farm work, but on MANY kinds. 


The right Tractor must have big RESERVE POWER. 


Power to plow DEEP! 
Power to operate on soft, 


Power to plow hard, 


muddy soil! Power to MAI 


ty, packed ground! |e 
TAIN PLOWING wx, 


SPEED on the UPGRADES! Power to handle the HEAVIEST PULL fa." 
or the BIGGEST BELT WORK on your farm. That's just what you get 


when you buy a Wallis “CUB.” 


WALLIS 
CUB TRACTOR 


The Wallis “Cub” is guaranteed to deliver more 
power for its weight than any other Tractor. 


’ Y ine, one can readily pull FOUR 
fourteen inch Plows with Tandem, Disc Harrow behind. Or 
—you can run a 32-in. separator with Blower, Stacker and 
Self-Feeder. Or—you can pull 25 TONS of Wagon Freight. 


The “Cub” plows close to the fence corners. Turns a 
complete circle in its own radius—8'4 feet. It is perfect 
pro’ from dust. Has patented, boiler-like frame in whic 
all parts are housed. Protected rom jolts, jars and vibrations 
by SPIRAL STEEL SPRINGS at front and rear. Has 
pressure-feed lubrication. Motor, ission and Differen- 
tial run in an enel il bath. 


The very finest materials go into the ““Cub’ —Hyatt Hea 
Duty Roller Bearings—drop forged cut-steel gears—crucible 
and converter steel castings—heat-treated alloys— virgin 
babbit metal, ete. Those features multiply strength, insure 
long life, eliminate tons of needless weight. 


As to fuel saving, note this: The “Cub” has a mechanical 
efficiency of Sevesty per cent as against 50% in other Tractors, 


Without overworking the 


Tt ¥. you ag another tractor of such power, speed 











FOR MANCES 
Demonstrations: 
frst on the 


Hutchinson }0"°¢ 


sand Kerosene 

wal Sooner We 
w field. 

a "s delay. > 
St. Louis Syocoestully 
at sized. doeth, veraging 
2i¢ miles per hour. , 
Fremont fi. the “An 
finished ite tana 
mately 2-3 of an acre—in less 
than 20 minutes, Burning 
Kerosene. ite 
demonstration ahead of all 
other machines. 








Our catalog tells all. Don’t fail to get it. It’s positively a reve- 
lation—different from similar books. Sent Free and postpaid. 


WALLIS TRACTOR CO. Dept. 101, 





Makes and Burns its Own Gas 














RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Save Your’ Wau Ne 
Worn Tires y 


saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


is the 


Stop 
bée couse 
"So cure and out im your tire sizes. 








r= |e MAIL THIS COUPON iB am ae 
Colerade Tire & Leether Co. 
| 964 Tread Bide. Denoer. Cole Colorac ts { 
ren 540 Oe ee wrth tide, New York 
i Without obligation ex aend 
sample and 


Botor Tires.” 





booklet "10,000 Mise on Ona : 








with our attachment and 
double the a 


Fite right in the frame of the bicycle 
where it does not effect steering or balan- 
cing. Weighs only 15 lbs. (including mag- 
neto). FREE CATALOGUE. 


Runs 80 to 100 miles per gallon of gas. 
Write now for special introductory offer. 


CYCLEMOTOR CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER t=? N. Y. 


THE ONLY BIKE MOTOR 











2-STROKE 
HIGH-SPEED 


















N 
FORD JOKE BOOK 


the FORD automobile. Hundreds of them and ail | 
good ones, Also JITNEY ag Moving Picture, 
and Scage jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat colored 
covered book by the for only TEN 

‘4, PIK EB PUB.0O.B Ox Px. 























WHEN THE FOWLS MOULT 

While growing fowls pass through a 
succession of feather alterations, a thoro 
moult of all the feathers is a process 
belonging to adult fowls. 

A pullet that begins laying at six, seven 
or eight months will not shed her feathers 
until she has completed her laying period, 
if she is regularly fed an egg-laying ration 
and kept underclean, healthful conditions. 
This will make her about sixteen or 
eighteen months old when she moults. 
Young fowls that are mature and are not 
favored as to egg-laying by food, weather, 


or other conditions will begin to moult | 


before abundant egg laying, thus deferring 
that function. 

This early moulting is not so conspicu- 
ous as the moulting of older birds, but 
serves to hinder egg production for a time. 
Birds hatched very early in the year and 
maturing in summer will often do this, 
laying for a brief time and then nding 
this function during early winter when eggs 
are wanted. 

Fowls hatched in April and maturing in 
early November will usually prolong their 
egg production into the natural breeding 
season of late winter and spring, moulting 
in the summer. 

The period of the moult is a strenuous 
one for the birds. Bodily covering seems 
to have a psychical as well as physical 
relation to the condition of fowls. Obser- 
vation of the flock during the moult, espe- 
cially if it isa lagging process with many 

“undressed” birds and de slay in the arrival 
of new clothes, will disclose an air of shift- 
lessness; no self conscious strutting and no 
happy chatting. Not only are such birds 
not up to physical standards, but they 
are below par mentally as their lack of 
interest iniiéates. This listlessness and 
extreme dishevelment are not necessarily 
a part of the re-vesting process, but of un- 
favorable conditions which retard the 
growth of new feathers which should 
quickly replace the old. 

Diet has much to do with it and so have 
climatic conditions and sanitation. Any 
mode of life that contributes to a vigorous 
physical condition hastens the develop- 
ment of the new garb of feathers. 

The moulting period with most birds 
follows the breeding season and with fowls 
at an adult age it generally follows the, 
most active period of egg production 
Unless the bird is posse: of super- 
abundant vigor the function of egg layin 
is entirely suspended, the elements aapiel 
| for feather formation making too great a tax 
| upon the fowl’s system to admit of egg 
= tion. 

Fowls should begin the moult in a plump 
condition so that the falling feathers will 
not leave them exposed to weather inclem- 


|encies, so that the formation of feathers 


shall proceed unchecked and egg-laying 
may begin as soon as possible after the 
moult is accomplished. They should have 
clean runs and be free from vermin. 
| Grass-sown runs with some clean space for 
‘dust baths and shade from the hot sun— 
not a dense shade but such as one tree or 
two will give. Help the birds through 
this period. 

The diet should be a complete ration; 
one that supplies some fat, some protein 
and some mineral matter, and its sources 
should be various for the birds seem to 
tire of one or two forms of food during the 
moult. 

As soon as the plumage begins to look 
dull and ragged, partly from lack of preen- 
i a partly because the infant feather 

ng the nourishment which supplied | , 


feather, take away highly seasoned reste. 


>. ov ver stimulating food, if you have been 
feeding it, and give them just nourishing 
food, « epending upon green food as a rel-| 524 
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—to Every Farmer 


This book contains reports of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on the 
latest scientific method of seed 
iT to secure the greatest 


FUBMELDEYpDE 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant — 
officially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grains. It rids seed grains 
of smuts, fungus growth, also pe 
black leg diseases of potatoes. One pint 
bottle 35 cents treats 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for this big illustrated book today. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street New York , 


SPREAD STRAW 


VERY ton of straw contains 









































your yield with a 
“Perfection” 

Straw Spreader 

You can spread 15 to 20acres 

@ day. Increase your crops $5 an acre. 

Few implements or machines for themselves 
as quickly as the PERFECTION Straw Spreader. 
Now in year. Sold on 90 days 
trial. teed. I want every straw 


Fully guaran 
cm have one of these money-making, soil- 
yield-increasing machines. 


Free ‘Book Freshest “Stcenfinn Stee 


Pa 
Pare Lew, gated! ose 


Union Foundry & Machine Co. 
402 Union Street, Ottawa, Kans. 


FLORIDA EAST 
COAST ® Florida has the longest crop- 


me season of any State 
in the Union. Cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, ~ 
duced cheaper than in col er climates. Corn, r. 
vegetables, fruits, grown in abundance. Delightful 
climate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 
and hard surface roads. Lands at reasonable prices 
to actual settlers. We sell our own lands. Write for 
tllus.rated booklets. 
FLORIDA EAST o— RAILWAY Land and Industrial 
ment, Reom 3, 165 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLI 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


Winter varieties, both hard and soft 
Russian 


fost, = sorts-—have. eiiel oS 65 
us. acre, hstanding egrees ow 
zero. ote, hardy, beardiess varieties ada to 


any De part of Iowa, lls. Nebr. and Southern Mich 
Minn. and Wisconsin—from there South, East or 
w tive folder---fineet samples you ever saw 


request. 
Ratekins "Seed House, Shenandoah, Iowa 


Winter Wheat “7%: 


Winter Rye, 50 bushels; Winter aan 60 r A. 





| Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy—sow now. Amer- 


ican headquarters for Farm 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box 111, La Crosse, Wis. 


ALABAMA LANDS FOR SALE 


r—U. raising c= eee. 
Address, E.W.Gates Lenser Co., low Pine, Ala. 


FARMS W WANTED soc: ra dasold property. 


tony Denver, Colorado. 
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ish. Feed penned fowls three times a day, | 


giving one meal a whole grain that com- 
pines necessary food elements, such as 
wheat or oats. Whole corn should form 
another meal and a dry or wet mash of 
bran with some linseed meal should be 
fed at least three times each week using 
about one-sixth of the bulk of the mash 
linseed meal and the remainder bran or 
bran middlings. If the hopper method of 
feeding is used, the wheat or a wheat, oats, 
and barley mixture may be kept in the 
hoppers so that the fowls can get it at 
any time, but do not feed the corn in this 
way as fowls are very fond of it and will 
eat too much. 

Pulverized oyster shell and plenty of 
grit, preferably crushed hard stone should 
be always at hand.—M. R. C. 

A FAIR SHOW FOR THE PULLETS 

About one-third of the average farm 
flock is renewed each year. At the end 
of summer the oldest and fattest of the 


hens are culled out and the pullets are} 


turned into the general flock to take their 
place. Eggs in any quantity are not ex- 
pected until well on toward spring. There 
is a period of several months during which 
the flock has to be carried over on the 
strength of what they will accomplish 
during the spring and early summer. 





This is a wasteful and unnecessary | 


method of handling any flock. It is not 
giving the pullets a fair show. For several 
reasons, the pullets, no matter how few in 


number, ought to be kept by themselves. | 


The older hens, especially if they excel 


in numbers, are invariably boss of the | 


flock. At feeding time there is much 
pecking and fighting and the pullets have 
to stand back. Even if food is plentiful 
and they eventually get their fill the con- 
stant state of nervousness is fatal to an 
early egg yield. 

Hens in large flocks lay proportionately 
féwer eggs than in small flocks. We con- 
ducted an interesting little experiment 
along this line. Sixty hens of varying 
ages were confined in a house away from 
the general flock. Year after year the 
hens in this smaller house led the larger 
flock in egg production. To determine 
whether this was due to better housing or 
to difference in size of flock we removed a 
dozen of the oldest hens to another house 
by themselves. They were the oldest of 
the flock, yet in spite of this and of the 
fact that they were moved to strange 
quarters, they soon reached a production 
of seventy-five percent whereas the re- 
maining forty-eight went little above 
fifty percent during the same time. 

When our pullets are five months old 
we place them in their laying quarters. 
The house is made as comfortable and as 
clean as possible. No old hens are al- 
lowed to intrude. Here the pullets can 
be given a special laying ration which 
would be liable to make the older hens too 
fat if it were fed to the whole flock during 
the molting period. The pullets get all 
the skimmed milk and nad other 
favor we can furnish them. 

Those pullets, be they few or many, 
save the day for our poultry side-line. 
Feed bills do not pile up during ‘the time 
of molt. There is no “carrying the flock 

ver’ to a better season.—A. M. A. 


PREPARING FOWLS FOR MARKET 
fowls should always be fasted before 
being killed in order that the digestive 
tract may not be full and they will keep 
longer. We give no food to fowls for at 
east twelve hours previous to killing, and 
metimes a longer fast—eighteen to 
twenty-four hours—is desirable. 

If intended for eastern markets, we 
ilways dry pick the fowls; for southern 
ind western markets, whieh are less fas- 
tidious, they may be scalded.. The general 
practice nowadays is to leave legs and 
heads on, the fowls being killed simply by 
bleeding to death thru a stab into the be 4 
of the brain.—R. B. 8. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Would YouPay aCent 
7 for Fresh 
Ne-= * Running Water 

In YourHome? 


T wouldn’t cost you much more than that to ¥ 

operate our Fresh Water System after it is 
once installed. Just think of the luxury of a hot 
bath when the day’s work is over—an invigorat- 
ing cold plunge in the morning—modern toilet 
conveniences. Just think what it would mean to 
your wife just to turn the faucet in the kitchen 
instead of pumping. Think of being able to give 
the cow stalls a thorough flushing out any time 
you want to. Running water on the farm, 


Fresh From the Well 


is no longer a luxury—it isa 
Sanitary necessity that every 
man owes to his family. 
And for the stock, fresh 
water, at an even tempera- 
ture the year ‘round, is an 
investment that pays real 
dividends right from the 
start, and every day in the 
year. 


















































faucet in the house and 
barn. You can connect your 
cistern up, too—have pure 
soft water as well as fresh 
well water, always on tap. 


The cost of installing is 
moderate—any plumber 
can put it in easily. 


Why not get a copy of our 
book, “Fresh Water Sys- 
tems?” We’ll be glad to 
send it, and you'll not be 
obligated in any way. Just 
tear out this advertisement, 
write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin and 
mail to 


- UNITED PUMP & POWER CO. 
p/’ ~2.9586 LARKIN STREET § MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


There are thousands of our fresh water systems 
in use, giving perfect service every day 


Our system differs from 
any other. It gives you 
fresh water—not stale 
water drawn from a storage 
tank, but pure water, fresh 
from the well, at every 
© 
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My new 100 page fall in book 
READY just off the press and ready to mail 
S50 pees ioie Sales A post-a as 
e cal » f= 
books describe the. f 7, 

























your co; y, 
loway line of Sanitary Cream Separators, the Galloway — 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, the new 1917 models Gallo- — 
way Manure Spreaders, our new 1917 12-20h. p. Tractor, all 
kinds of farm machinery, ensilage cutters, power 
es harness, fencing 





cessories, grinders, buggies, wagons, ° 

ing, saddles, aut biles, stock tanks, auto > 

ing machines, household goods, carpets, furniture, complete 
line of <ething for ony mae of the family. I ay 
you to have your copies one & postal ay. 

thine two quent boake pulde your f buying and they will 


Save you from $200 to $500. Remember Galloway is manufac- 


ENGINES—SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS—TRACTORS 


As well as many lines of general merchandise which are sold direct 
from factory to you at one smal] profit. These books tell truth about Gal- 
loway Sanitary Cream Separators. They give Gasoline Engine Secrets and F 
They tell how and why the Galloway Manure & ers are built 
tors Fully describe my new 12-20 h. p. tractor. vy 
i 9 } a single thing. 
‘ coples f° 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres, THE Wi. 
BOX s7 , WATERLOO, IOWA, FARM IMPLEMENT 
% Engines of all sizes 
' from 1 3-4 to 16 h. 
p. heavy duty mo- 
guis 































Modern Heating 
for YOUR Home 


Every Room in the House 
Warm and Comfortable 


Think of it! Your whole house heated to the 
same even temperature. No drafts across the 
floors, no cold corners. No coal or wood to be 
carried up. All ashes, dust and soot kept down 
the cellar. Best of all, the lowest possible cost 
for fuel. That's what a hot water or steam 
heating plant would mean to you 


Easy to Set Up and Handle 


our Hercules 





Get our beok and see how simple 
Heating Systems really are. Seventy-five per 
cent of our customers who have bought Hercules 
Plants have set them up themselves with no other 
aid than our working drawings and full instruc 
tions. In this way alone any man who is the least 
bit handy with tools can save 830.00 to 640.00. 


The Cost Is Very Moderate 


Recently one of our customers installed a com- 
plete Steam Heating Plant for $103.94. Another 
put in a Hot Water Heating Plant for 6130.14. 
Compare these with the usual prices. We save 
you at least 25 per cent. 

It doesn’t matter whether your house is old or 
new. And a city water supply is not necessary 


Send for Catalog Mail 


Cou 
Get this interesting book Todey. 


and read about these 
modern plants. Cut 
out the coupon 
before you 
forget. 


Chicago, Tl. 
aintly send me your free Heating 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 


Gentlemen 
Catalog No. 6592 


Name ———— 


Address 
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Make money breeding PR 1916 demane 

mating ever Seush, book % eoiing money. 
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Ferris, 





customers. Write today Piymouth Rock Squab Co. 
BARRIN ‘Stnin Seg SD 
from Tom Barron Champton S.C. W eS 
horns imported by me. Must make room for 
1. Gherryereft Farm, Box 850, Omaha, Neb. 
Disect imrosTes AND Barepen 
500 WHITE LEGHORNS—bred for UP 
Weraise White Leghorns exciu- 
sively because they pay best ares catalog ore prices 
and tells all about the Ferris strain. Post card brim 
Mich. 
Sp nm pee St. Bernard and Collie pups. 
Beautiful catalog Free. Edwin A Souder, Telford, Pa 
FERRETS either color, large or small, write for | 
It's free. C. H. Reefer & Co.. Greenwich, 


614 Howard St., Melrose rr Massachusetts 
my pullets.50c added each month after Oct 

Lowest prices on hens, 8 week old pullets | 
and breeding males 
Geo. B 932 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 

































| entirely. 


land 16 feet wide. 


| front 


| blocks 8x5x12 inches are laid edgewise 





| lice and mites. 


| the hauling of the same was about $130. 





| For this reason the ravages of the fly may 


| be stored where the dry 


thought and time put to this at the 
| proper time will save both money and 
disappointments. Hang it up where 


| which is fly infested. 
| flies will find their way into the new field 


|some other methods which are more or 


SSFUL FARMING 


SUCCE 


i 


‘FLOOR. PLAN 
END ELEVATION 


A NEW TYPE POULTRY HOUSE 

Two hundred and fifty choice layi 
fowls are housed in a modern clay b 
poultry house of the type described in this 
article. This house was planned and 
constructed by the owner and his sons, 


The house faces south and is 50 feet long 
It is 8% feet high in 
and 54 feet behind. A two foot 
concrete found: ation 10 inches wide at the 
base and 8 inches wide on top sets in the 
ground about a foot. The hollow clay 








on this. The walls are plastered outside 
and in with cement plaster, except for the | 
inside back wall which has a coating of | 
wood fibre, and plaster mixture to make | 
it lighter. ‘Two partitions, also of clay | 
blocks, jut out from the back wall about | 
9 feet, div iding the house into three equal 
parts. These prevent drafts on the fowls. | 
There are three windows 3x8 feet in the 
front of the house. Each is covered with | 
wire netting, and a hinged frame on which | 
is stretched light muslin may be opened | 
or closed as desired. The sheathing and | 
rafters are of planed lumber. The roof is 


| of heavy tarred paper, and the floor of clay. 


Patent lice trap. roosts are used with | 
much satisfaction. A dusting box is | 
provided at one end of the house. The 
nesting boxes are arranged about the walls. 
All lumber used is dressed and matched, 
so that no place is found for lodgment of 


The total cost of the materials used and 





It is the second poultry house of the kind 
built on this farm.—F. J. K. 


AN INSECT THAT COSTS MILLIONS 
( ‘ontinued from page 9 

especially is it unwise to burn it when there 

is almost nothing accomplished by way of 

fighting insects. 

These are the more important steps in 
the control of Hessian fiy, late sow 
burning or plowing under of infeated 
stubble, and destroying any volunteer 
wheat that appears. There are, however, 


less effective. Avoid whenever possible 
the sowing of wheat on land which has 
grown wheat the preceding year and 


Some of the winged 


if there is a fly-infested field near, but 
not nearly so many will succeed in it- 
| ing their eggs as would be the case if they 
found wheat plants right in the field where 
they had developed. 

When a young stalk of the wheat plant 
is killed or weakened by the fly sucking its 
sap, the tendency of the plant is to over- 
come the injury by stooling or tillering. 


be somewhat reduced by sowing varieties 
of wheat which are known to stool or tiller 
freely. In the same way, good rich soil 
and a well prepared seed-bed are aids to 
the plant in withstanding the attacks of 
the fly. Varieties having a good, stiff 
straw are also a little less subject to dam- 
age by this insect. 





After apples are picke xd they should not 
air will blow on 
them. It causes wrinkles and toughness 
to come to them sooner than necessary. | 

Don’t forget to hang up a few bushels 
of seed corn real early this fall. A little 





there is abundance of air. 


1916 
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This is without doubt the 
grandest suit offer ever 
made. No matter where you 
live or what your income, 











our choice of the swell- 
ob tebeies—eneay of them ex- 
here else 


Sosiv e-shown now! 
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ing to si rections. 
tous. laa few anys. 9 we'll ship 
you the swellest, tailored, 
ames measure a ab you 


“Ti 


and Ready In 7 Days 
build your suit separately. udy 
© figure from your measurements 
a Fy HF EE ah TH 
tee to fit you per y e 
Wired bcvan ready fer yoo te weer in 9 dags. 


$1,000 Reward 22720 02° 


sot pena rae ee ee 
Highest Grade Fabrics 
“Send for Fi Stine ears aon sioma a 


Send For ‘Style Book 
ed Sree Oe Eee. 
Bae an et ge apenter sur gree avrg gh 


STANLEY-ROGERS COMPANY, 


1015 Jackson Bivd., Dept.539 Chicago, [il 
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ay Ramat. A -double guns $17.75 up-- 


Gast 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 106 Ithaca, N. Y. 


DUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


In business 45 The Square 
SROs. & CO..ta 7 Fu wayer, H 
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THE FARMER’S STATIONERY | 
Did you ever see a business house that | 


.nswered their letters on plain paper? It 
s probable that you did not, and it is | 


almost, if not, as important that me) wii} 


farmer have printed stationery, as it 
for the business house. 

Nearly all up-to-date farmers have a/| 

special line, it may be some line of live 
tock, poultry, grains, seeds, or fruits. 
Therefore, let him make this his special on 
his letterhead, making mention of some 
of the most important of his other lines. | 
If he has a name for his farm, which is} 
the case with most up-to-date farms at 
present, let this occupy a prominent place 
m his letterhead. However, care must | 
be taken about too much printing on the | 
letterhead, as this sometimes spoils soa 
best effect. 

Your local printer in most cases is| 
equipped to do this sort of work. Submit 
your copy to him and have him make 
you a proof of it. If it suits, the printing 
may be done; otherwise a change can be 
made. In a general way the printed | 
letterheads will cost but a trifle more| 
than the same amount of paper in tablet | 
form. It is also important to have the 
same amount of envelopes printed. Five 
hundred sheets of paper, with five hundred 
envelopes to match usually cost in the 
neighborhood of $2.50; an additional five 
hundred of each will not cost quite as 
much as the first five hundred. Your 
letter always attracts more attention, and 
is answered in a more business-like way 
when you have a printed letterhead.— 
O. R. A. 





LIGHTING FOR COMFORT 


Continued from page 11 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


tank was sure to be /ow. 
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ii, ‘Running Water? You bet! 


Hand Pump? WNof on your Life. 


Not when I can pump 600 gallons 
per hour for less than 5 cents. 


I did have a hand pump for a while. 
and muscle-power, needed for more profitable work. Another thing, 
when I wanted a quantity of water for a bath or something, that 
So I traded in my hand pump and got a 





But it took too much time 





Power Pumper 
(Electric and Gasoline) 


No more hand pumping or skimp- 
ing on water forme. That is one 
thing that hasn’t advanced. My 
water system practically runs 
itself. The engine is easy to start 
and runs without attention. I've 
had my power outfit for five years 
without a cent's worth of repairs. 
My advice to you is “Get the Power 
Pumper System, jirs?.” 


Many Big Advantages 


Leader Power Pumpers are made 
so good that there is no trouble or 
annoyance from break~<lowns and 
are almost meoiseless. They last 
four times as long as ordinary 
pumps and are very economical of 
gasoline. They are only expensive 
enough to give /asting quality. 


Write today for 


our new booklet 
“Water in Abundance 
Without Pumping Drudgery 





ba ail 4 The booklet gives full information 


about the water supply system 


you'll never care to change. If you have a hand pump system, describe it and we will 


tell you how economically you can change over to a Leader Power Pumper. Write 
(Mention this paper when you write) 


Branc Dept. 907 
103 ot ene Avenue, 
ar Skt a. Jeader Pron forks, . rn. 
Owego, New York 

















Urn or vase light. Below is shown the reflector 
used in the above 


light could be put upon the piano, or} 
tair post, or any shelf. 

Indirect lighting costs no more—and 
isually less—than direct lighting, the 

me volume of light being used and the 
same atterapt at eye comfort being con- 
sidered. But there is no comparison be- 
tween results. The direct and so-called 
semi-indirect systems are hard on the 








eyes, while the indirect is always com- | DES MOINES, IOWA 


fortable to the eyes, no matter what you 


Wanted 30,000 Men 


For Harvest Work on Immense Crops of 


Western Canada 


Wages $3.00 Per Day and Board 
Cheap Railway Rates From Boundary Points 


Employment bureaus at Winnipeg, Regina, North Portal, Saska- 
toon, Ft. Frances, Kings Gate, B. C.; Coutts, Calgary, Alberta. 


No Conscription—Absolute 


No Military Interference 


For all paticulars apply to the following Canadian Government 


Agent, 

Frank H. Hewitt W. V. Bennett R. A. Garrett 

202 West Fifth St. Room 4, Bee Bldg. 311 Jackson St. 
OMAHA, ; ST. PAUL, MINN. 





may be doing. 





So far as fixtures are concerned the 
price of indirect, bowls of very pretty 
design cost about the same as a pretty 
design of direct lighting. They require no 
different wiring in the walls and are 
easily put in + te sapere ee The 
same ae n lighting system used for 
lighting > aus be Gk So the whole con- 
sideration must be Se bened upon eye com- 
ort.—A. S. 





SMALL ENGINES 


+ 
lee and Special Offer. 


ENGINE CO. 
1225 18th St. RACINE, 
STARTER for FORD CARS 








NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


ands. Greatest 


Clover cot P Poe Gon eh. in the middle 
west. Prices low. Come see us, or write, 
HALL L. BROOKS, TOMAHAWK, WIS. 





ment or eday terms 
North 





Productive Lands 
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ricker, 189 Nerthera PaciteRy., Ry., St St. Paul, Minn. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


phieneansness 
Seeeenenneres 





sompnt of Letters and Comments is 
favorable and unfavorable. None 
our subscribers 


This de 
for our critic 
of the views herein expressed by 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


tenvsveneenenense 





BEST OF MANY 
Must write and compliment your good farm paper 
for it is the most clean and up-to-date paper I ever 
read. We taxe quite a few monthly papers, but I 
like 8. F. best of all. I enjoy reading it very much 
I like “Our Young Housekeepers” and also the short 
stories sometimes published.—G. B., Mo 


PAYS RESPECTS TO BOOZE 
I like your paper better than any of the others I 
get. I am not a farmer as you see by this letter 

er ad but I will be next year with God's help 
read “Our Bulletin” and I want to say that if some 
of the booze fighters enjoy hitting it up, not for 
mine. We have four or five in the shop I work in 
and on Mondays they do not know their own name, 
and then, a booze-fighter’s family is half starved 
all the time. What does he care if he gets anything 
to eat or not as long as his stomach is on fire—full 
of the washing-outs of the vats when the brewery 
gets done with them. I know one man particularly 
whose salary is around $1500 a year and who spends 
between $700 and $800 for booze 

The only thing the matter with 8S. F it does 
not come often e nough and it Is worth seven times 
more than you ask for it.—J l 


NOT WORRIED OVER DRINKS 

Being a subscriber to several farm papers, it 
affords me great pleasure te state that I like your 
monthly, 8. F., the best in the whole bunch. It 
surely stands up for the 
people and is willing to protect against fake 
advertisers. I had dealings with some of the firms 
that are advertising in your monthly and I must 
aay that I received fine treatment 
our national affairs are sound and our public 
grafters would have to hunt other pastures sure 
or reform. In regard to prohibition, | confess that 
this matter doesn't interfere much with my refresh- 
ing drinks; while I can't have grape-juice, I make 
yn Rocky-Mountain cherry juice.—A. H., Kas 


WAR CRIPPLES 

Accept my thanks for your promptness in placing 
my correct, present address. I much admire the 
way your paper expedites business Am greatly 
pleased with your views on preparedness 

The most silly thing about the present European 
war, to my mind, is to first kill and cripple or maim 
humanity at wholesale, and then in the name of 


18, 


out 


humanity try to bring them, by nursing, back to 
recovery That is the same as loc king the barn 
door after the horse is stolen.—J D al 


LIKES O. B. HASH 
I have been a subscriber to 8. F. for a number of 
years and I like to read “Our Bulletin 
it shows that the world is made up of very different 
kinds of people Some—and to this class I belong 
you don't go as far in regard to progressive 


because 


5) 


ness as we want you to go, notwithstanding we 
thankfully accept what you give us every mont! 
for the little money we pay you, especially sane 
spelling, opening our eyes and showing us how we 


poor farmers get robbed and how we rob ourselves 
thru wrong farming and wrong selling, etc 
there is another class of people who want you to 
set the hands of time backward For instance that 
proud soldier who in last month's issue signs his 
as Pat. Robt. Gladstone Now I he pe you 
will excuse that kind of fellows—it isn't their fault 


ame 


But | 














interest of the common | 


Your views on | 





» | 
| 





that their think-tank got only partly filled. Man is 
the product of his environment and only very 
trong souls are an exception to this rule. Still 
the world will move forward no matter how busy 
some are to hold it back.—F. A. I 4 
A NEW TAXATION SCHEME 
My ranch is increasing in value owing to its 
location without any effort on my part Yet this 
growing market value adds little or nothing to its 
productive value to me as a farm The only way 
by which I can realize on this unearned increment 
is to sell the place I want to keep it for my home 
{[ should not be forced to sell out and move to 


escape being taxed to death 

Let farms, homes in the city, and places of bu 
ness of suitable extent be taxed at their productive 
or rental value as the case may be—taxed as low as 
py All other property (which I would call 
surplus property) should be assessed at the owner's 
aluation. Let the owner value it as low 
likes, but when anyone offers the owner of any sur- 
plus property its assessed valuation he must either 
sell at that price or go and raise the assessment 
And he could raise the assessment as often as he 
liked in order to avoid a sale at a low price but 
he could not reduce the asssesament until he had 
paid taxes on the last valuation—the last would 
ilways be the highest. Copies of the assessment 

sts of this surplus property should be placed | 
where anyone could easily ascertain the valuation | 
placed on such property. In case no one cared to 
buy and the value seemed too low the state, 
county or municipality might either buy it or force 
the owner to raise the assessment to escape a sale 
Land bonds might be given in payment. Very few 
bonds would be needed as owners of surplus proper- 
ty would soon learn the futility of placing too low a 
Valuation on it 


pmasible 


as he | 


|} hess I 


Money, securities, 
taxed like other property. If one’s property con- 
sisted of securities only, a reasonable amount could 
be assessed at its productive value, the balance be 
taxed like surplus real estate. Such a law would 
soon put the true valuation—the market price—on 
all surplus property. 

Suppose it was the I law. Then Mr. A, who has a 
large body of surplus land in western Texas which 
he has listed for taxation at one dollar per acre and 
which he is offering for sale at fifteen dollars per 
acre, would either have to assess it higher or sell it 
lower. He could not cheat the state and skin 
the land buyer as he does now. The tenants on any 
surplus land should be allowed to pay rent in cash— 
just a fair return on the as valuation—or 
the usual crop rent at their option. Said option to 
be expressed before the crop was planted. Thus 
if the land was valued very high the tenant would 
save himself by paying only the customary crop 
rent: if valuation was low he could save by paying 
only enough cash rent to make a fair return on the 
valuation. 

Laws like the above would settle the land 
problem as well as it can be settled without stop- 
ping immigration. The pressure of rapidly increas- 
ing population will keep up the price of land enough 
to make speculators rich no matter what we do. 
It is =! happine to have permanent prosperity and 
general ev with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion 





SOMETHING WORTH TALKING ABOUT 

I have a fine start on a field of alfalfa and wish 
to keep it in its present form if possible. Your 
valuable paper gave me the incentive to make the 
venture. Neighbors and others advised that I was 
fooling away time and money trying to raise 
alfalfa in this locality. However, when they saw 
over four tons of alfalfa taken from less than three 
acres, and another crop now on the same field that 
will be larger than the first, they sat up and took 
notice 

This crop of alfalfa would pay the subscription 
price to these doubting people for life and I venture 
to say that if every farmer would read 8. F. more 
and the subsidized press less, the condition of the 
farmer could be improved and the harvest of the 
politicians would be very much less. Inside news 
from Washington and your fearless editorials 
should be interesting to every tiller of the soil. 
Some agricultural papers hint lightly on some of 
the subjects, yet for some 
come out and hit the nail squarely on the head. It 
is interesting when you stir up some of those one 
minded kickers, which puts me in mind of a lady 
who once came to me while was justice of the 
peace some years ago and wished to have 
neighbor arrested for talking about her After 
hearing her complaint, I said ““Mrs. M. instead of 
having your neighbor arrested, you should feel 
proud that you are worth talking about, and she 
is not.” She went home satisfied and that settled 
th e matter with her. So let the kicker kick; you 

ave said something worth talking about.—Wnm. 8. 
I rd, Ohio 


WANTS MORE TORRENS SYSTEM 
I am glad for your fine article in the July number 
on “Pirate Proof Land Titles." We should have 
Torrens System in every state in the union. Please 
give us more along this line of saving. Long may 
you live to wield the pen for saving to the people. 
F. O. M., Neb 


LIKES THE FARMER'S SQUIBS 

Say, what has become of “Squibs From a 
Farmer's Notebook,” by George W. Godfrey? I 
think I would like to work for that man. I believe 
is trying to be a good farmer, and I will bet he 
makes good too | miss his squibs very much. 
I have got a large bundle of experience written up 
on the hired man problem. Went cut on purpose 
to get the dope, and spent three years at it. am 
going to publish it sometime when I find the right 


he 


paper to handle it 4Geo. W. Pettite, M. D., 
Ont., Can 
Comment You are right, Mr. Godfrey is a 


first-class farmer. He is so busy during the sum- 
mer that he cannot find time to write, but he has 
sent us some squibs for this issue and we hope he 
ean find time to write something for every issue 
intil the rush of farm work comes in the spring. 


He is just the kind of man that 8S. F. likes to get 
material from and we wish he would furnish us 
more -Editor 
BELIEVES IN SQUEALING 
In your editorial on “The Big Noise’ you ask 


is to remember when we read the newspapers that 
one pig caught under the fence makes ali the noise, 
and the large herd of contented pigs in the 
pasture: that contented people are quiet while the 
big noise is created by “some interest.’ As most 
present-day newspaper agitation is against either 
the congressional pork barrel or national helpless- 
assume that your indefinitely directed re- 
marks are aimed at those who urge preparedness 
against war. I fear that you take somewhat the 
view of your large advertiser, Mr. Ford, who seems 
seriously to believe that because a British ex- 
pedition was stopped by a larger force of well in- 
trenched and well equipped professional Turkish 
soldiers, led by experienced ico rofessional 
officers, a similar force landed on our shores could 
be checked by—the Lord knows what 

In my day there have been a number of news- 
paper campaigns, promoted by I know not what 
“interests,” other than the best interests of human- 
ity, and always the contented pigs said, “Shut up; 
I'm not grumbling. It’s nothing to me if (1861) 


not 


the niggers get beaten up and the nation divided, 
Spanish officials make a young hell of 


r if (L898 


jewelry and so forth would be | 
| are 





her | 





reason are afraid to | 


or if (1916) most of the country’s revenues 
devoted to keeping congressmen in office 
And why should we, = from the coast, care if the 
coasts are raided? It is only the manufacturing 
and coal producing states that are involved ’— and 
incidentally, the market for the farm products ot 
their own and interior states. 

There are a few eastern people who refuse t 
danger and others who, sather than back up reason- 
able military precautions, would take the chance 


Cuba, 


to see 


| of a lot of other folks getting killed, themselves in 


some manner escaping molestation. It is hard to 
believe that there is a large proportion of such 
thinkers in your section. 

East or West, it is likely that if the fence should 
come down not all of the noise would be made by 
the pig caught under the first falling rail. Also, 
if history repeats itself, as history has a way of 
doing, it is likely that the cuadentell pigs will pretty 
generally respond to the alarm, despite the soothing 
talk of some orators. Some day, Tet us hope, the 
abolition of all fences will remove one cause of 
human squealing; meantime, I believe it is the 
duty of those whose voices reach the farthest to 
squeal enough to waken the contented pigs, altho 
it is doubtless easier to grunt and doze and feed 
and get fat.—H. A. Smith, N. Y. 

Comment: The “Interests’’ caught in the fence 
to which I was listening was the saloon crowd 
lowa, among other states had gone dry, and the 
liquor interests were making a big noise. We 
might use the illustration to apply to the Mexican 
situation, or most any very ont squeal set up 
when private interests are pinched.—Editor. 

VALUE OF ALFALFA HAY 

In your late issue I see your editors tell an in- 
quirer that there is no particular difference in the 
different cuttings of alfalfa for pigs and cows. My 
experience has been that (in Grant Valley, Colo.) 
the first cutting is best and most nutritious but 
too coarse, the second cutting is made bitter by 
hot weather and fast growing, while the third cut- 
ting can be, and is, put up greener and resembles 
grass more, yet is not so nutritious. Here, in an 
altitude of 5,000 feet, there is less difference because 
the summers are not so warm. If any one sex 


the hay, they will see the difference.—M. D. &., 
Utah. 
JEALOUS DRAKE 
I will pass on something I wish I had known 
before. Last spring I had my three coops of young 


ducks in the open yard. The few adult ducks hac 
free range as per instructions. After the mysterio 
death of two of my finest young ones, I found the 
old drake attacking a young drake whose voice 
proclaimed his coming maturity. I trust this may 
save someone oe experience of needless loss 

} v. F 


C. K., N 
ADVERTISEMENTS FIRST 


In answer to your request as to what we like 
best or to what we read first. I would state that 
the paper is all best from the first page cover to 
the last. 

I usually read or glance over the advertisement 
first then go for the Editorial Comments and 
Ferreted Facts. 

I think I would appreciate a pa 
man who is not a carpenter by | . 
use of the square and its uses.- 


TEST EGGS | NEW WAY 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable maga- 
zine, “Successful Farming,” for a long time, and 
sure would miss it if you should stop publishing 
same, as everything is so interesting Son | front 
page to back cover, of suggestions and information 

m interested in poultry raising, and would 
respectfully like to submit a suggestion, possibly 
of benefit to some readers of your magazine in 
the same line. In testing eggs in incubators, in- 
stead of using the old method of squinting with 
one eye thru some kind of a tin tube, or paste- 
board arrangement—just take a regular pocket 
flash light, and placing the egg between the first 
finger and the thumb, around egg length-wise, 
so that large end of egg presses tight against hand 
at base of thumb, pm | then put bulb end 
of flash light against under side of egg, and press 
the button. 

Contents of egg will show up plainer than 
the old method, no dark room necessary—can be 
done in day light, or any light, and much quicker 
way of doing it. 

m glad that among your many readers, you 
don’t find “sore heads” like our ent. E. R. 
Jones of Missouri, W., 


MAKE THEM KEEP UP “THEIR LAND 

If the time ever comes when farmers can borrow 
money on long time at low rates with his farm for 
security the — contract should contain a clause 
compelling the farmer to take proper care of the 
farm. Forcing the farmer to take proper care of the 
farm—terracing, draining, diversifying, fertilizing 
and so forth—will do the farmer and the nation 
both more good than the loan an “y will do. Put 
that in the loan contract.—C. Ariz. 

I do not like to miss a copy of Successful Farming, 
for you surely are on the people's side, and come 
out with all the truth about politics and fraud. It 
gives us readers a tip on what is going on in the 
world, and all of the good reading on farming on the 
side. You can’t beat it anywhere. There are lots 
of good ones but none so good. So farmers, stay 
by, Successful Farming and help it all you can, for 
it is sure the right paper in the right place and its 
editor must surely be one of those men that be- 
lieves in right, wrongs no =. Here is wishing you 
the best of success . Jones, Minn, 


es for the handy 


one. way, in the 
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Ws: EN your great-grand- 
father wanted his shoes 
waterproofed, he probably 
sent them to Brazil by his 
friend, the captain of the good 
ship “Sarah Ann.” There 
they were dipped in latex, the 
liquid from the rubber tree. 

Your grandfather’s first 
rubber shoes were made on 
straight lasts. In those days 
there were neither rights nor 
lefts, and rubber shoes were 
few. 

How times have changed! 
Today the United States 
Rubber Company produces 
millions of pairs =: rubber 
footwear every year—several 
times as much as any other 
manufacturer, and more than 
all others combined—foot- 
wear that is fashioned to fit 
and fitted to fashion. 

Included are rubber over- 
shoes, shoes with rubber soles 
for street and home as well as 
sporting wear, and rubber 
boots and shoes for every 
purpose. The romance of 
rubber comes less from 
the jungles along the 
Amazon than from the 
rubber manufacturer. 
In the factory rubber 
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'The Romance 
of Rubber 





United States fan Company 





has been developed almost 
overnight, as if by magic, and 
set to serve humanity. 

The first company was li- 
censed to make rubber goods 
only 74 years ago. ‘This rub- 
ber factory, the ancestor of 
all rubber factories, enlarged, 
and other firms since founded, 
are the units which form the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the largest rubber 
manufacturerintheworld. 

The 47 great factories of the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany produce not only foot- 
wear, but also, on the same gi- 
gantic scale, weather-proof 
clothing, tires for auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks and 
all other vehicles, drug- 
cond rubber goods, insu- 

d wire, soles and heels, 
belting, hose, packing, 
mechanical and moulded 
rubber goods of every de- 
scription. 

Rubber has become an abso- 
lute necessity to mankind. The 


United States Rubber Com- 


pany is valuable to the 
public because it makes 
an infinite varietyand im- 
mense volume of high- 
quality rubber goods. 
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PLANTS FOR SCHOOL ROOMS | 


School teachers and pupils are becoming 
more interested each year in plants suit- 
able for growing in the school room, and | 
we take pleasure in giving a list of plants | 
best adapted for such a place, and a few 
hints as to their culture. 

Where east and south windows are at 
hand, the following will do well: Chinese | 
primrose, primula obonica, abutilon mes- | 
opotamicum, crassula cordata, kenilworth 
ivy, white calla, paper white narcissus, 
Victoria narcissus, double daffodil, and 
both Roman and Dutch hyacinths. 

It will be necessary to keep the bulbs | 
of the hyacinths in a dark, cool cellar or 
closet, with soil kept damp, until the roots 
are formed before placing them in the 
windows. 

\ shallow pan of water should be kept 
on the radiator, or near the heat for 
evaporation to aid the plants in their 
growth. If the air of the school room is 
allowed to become very dry neither plants 
or pupils will remain healthy, so the evap- 
oration is a benefit to all 

The soil for all the plants mentioned 
should be light and rich in plant foods. 

Pupils can make a specialty of soil cul- 
ture of plants, and kinds of fertilizers, and 
it will be possible to conduct some very 
interesting experiments during the winter | 
as the plants are ms aking growth.—J. T. T. | 


HARVESTING ‘THE GLADIOLUS 
CROP 

Farmer folks are beginning to realize 
the value of the gladiolus as a farm 
flower. They are showy flowers when all 
the colors are represented, and yet there 
are so many delicate shades of color, and 
such perfection of form that they satisfy 
the most fastidious. They are valuable 
for cutting as well as for garden display. 

As the bulbs increase fairly rapidly it 
is well for us to know something of their 
care after they are through blooming. | 
They are almost hardy, for I have had 
some to keep over winter in Oklahoma and 
form clumps, but they will not stand the 
winters any further north, and not there 
every year, or unless planted very deep; 
still their hardiness helps in keeping them 
when they are dug and stored. 

If there are any varieties or individual 
bulbs you want to keep separate, better 
label them while in bloom. Fasten the 
label to the stalk about six inches above 
ground and you can cut the flowers with- 
out bothering it. When you dry them you 
can keep the label on the stalks until you 
are rare to remove the husks, but after 
that you will have to put each bulb in a 
separate sack and label it, or wrap each in 
tissue paper with a slip of paper with the 
label on it wrapped up with it. Colors 
can be grouped if you prefer, and only the 
color groupings labeled. Keeping colors 
and sorts separate makes it nice when 
planting out time for we often 
want to plant in color masses. 
after a good frost, and 
a few hours to 
a sheltered 








comes, 


Dig the bulbs 
let them lie in the 
dry out well if 


open 
you have 





place where you can let them dry for a 
week or two it will be better than remov- 
ing the stems and husks at once. It is not 


necessary to remove the husks or old 
corms at all until planting out time if you 
prefer to store them without, but I 
stored them clean. The stalk and 
the old corm should be removed and the 
husk left on for ideal storing. No dust 
or sand is necessary, only a paper sack 
kept in a warm place. If a large number 
are stored together it is well to have a 
provision for air to circulate through them 
to a certain extent, as you would 
potatoes or apples 
Che little bulblets t 


of the old corms will make ni 


aiWAYS 


the same 
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Good fora 
seneration 


The first RU-BER-OID roof 
was laid nearly 25 years ago. 


It was a novelty. 


But it made good. 


RU-BER-OID became the stand- 
ard prepared roofing. 


Time has proved it the best and 
least expensive of all roofings. 


RU-BER-OID roofs laid more 
than 20 years ago are still giving 
good service. Many of them have 
not cost one penny for repairs. 
You can distinguish genuine RU-BER- 
OID from imitations by the “ Ru-ber-oid 
man ’”’ on the wrapper. 


Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
582 Woolworth Building, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingtes, Amiwud W all 
Board, and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 

The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 

Roofing a Home 

Building s Poultry House 

Bullding a Bungalow 

Building a Baro 

| mee = eee = Garage 
overin our Factory 

Artistic Roots 


Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY 


U-BER-O 


COSTS SE WEARS LONGER 


TANDAKD PAINE COMPANY 



















Relel Gia: 
Elbow Work Gone? 
Runs Itself? 





turn a grain grader ‘ 
and cleaner now if 
you don’t want tol 


while —y wat rune asit = fy 
hinkt 40 too ate 

think 0 60 bushels an hour! you cad pickine cowie 
dandy ee epee tye he, TO 


utility 
Fwd -. il So low youll marvel 
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“oes 30 Days’ Free Trial—No Money Down 
it terms you ever saw. Free|Rememberf! The tha: now VETCH 
trial—no money down. Not a cent | sold three ways: (1 a wi 6 WERS 
till it makes good. That’s it! Clean | engine and ee it; (2) mill 
and grade your Fall whestesed, your | Power attac t only (if you have an en- fg Ask about our 
market grain, your grass seed. In- | #i%¢); (3) regular feed Power (easiest run- 9 special mach- 

crops, your profits. Cut | Get'the fair seeu-<ruas ama vow ti ine Vetol trons 
out docking. Thousands are doing it! | Lisenat creprr. A postal gets al!—FRtE. vem 
MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Dept. aB-2 Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine. “The 
machine I have been looking for for 20 years,’ says Prof. W. 
F. Massey. “It will meet every demand.”—H. A, Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Experiment Station. Learn about this 
ONE machine that does ALL work, 

_— Write today for Booklet, sen tfree. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Dept. 4, Morristown, Tenn. 












Read the advertisements i in this issue. They are a 


+e a record of progress in methods and manufacture as re- 
e littlellated to farming and the farm home. 








bs with one season’s growth, but they 

rather hard to start into growth 
less the hard outer shell is removed. 
is outer shell is protection enough to 
ke them practically hardy, and the 
vyround where the bulbs were grown the 

evious season will often be filled with 
tle gladiolus shoots in the spring where 
ese little bulblets have started. The 
ilbs grown from these will generally 
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AUTUMN CARE OF DAHLIA BULBS 

Some folks lift dahlia bulbs too early. 
This is apt to produce decay. After tyo 
or three killing frosts is plenty soon enough 
for this work, but just as soon as the dahlia 
stalks are killed they should be cut about 
five inches above ground, and then when 


there is a bright warm day, lift the clumps | 
of roots with a long spade, and carefully | the clump of roots. To keep each variety 
turn them roots upward without shaking | separate is quite a job, but it makes it 


57 


should be removed to a dry frost-proof 
cellar and placed in boxes with dry earth 
or sand, and kept off the floor just enough 
to allow air to circulate beneath the boxes. 

If you have some particular kind you 
wish to recognize at planting time in the 
spring, you can mark them by writing the 
name on a piece of wood and sticking it in 


bloom the third year, and some will bloom 
e second L. H. C. 





dry 


off much of the earth. 


off for several hours, 


Allow them to} much more 
when they | time arrives.—J. T. 
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To Light Your House and Barn 


To Cook Your Meals 


Ask the good woman who cooks on a carbide range and 
lights her home with carbide lights— 

She will tell you that Union Carbide is doing more for 
country home folks and country home life than any 
discovery or invention of this age. 


She will tell you that her Carbide-range has added 
to her health and happiness by shortening her 
kitchen hours and by making her cooking a much 
simpler and easier task. 

She will tell you that the range is a practical duplicate 
of her city cousin’s gas range and that she turns 
the fire off and on with a twist of her wrist—saving 
all the time and doing away with all the bother 
and dirt connected with handling fuel and ashes. 

She will tell you that all these advan are the 
biggest kind of a help towards keeping both herself 
and her kitchen clean and cool during hot weather 
months. 

She will tell you that her carbide lights in every room 
and out on the porch are the cleanest, whitest and 
most beautiful lights in the world. 

She will tell you too, that all these lights are equipped 
with “friction igniters” to “light up” instantly with 
the pull of a little ornamental brass wire rod. 

She will tell you that the handsome bronze and brass 
fixtures and the brilliancy of the light itself, has 
doubled the attractiveness and beauty of her home. 

You must ask, too, the man of the house about 
Union Carbide itself— 

He will tell you that in weight and bulk Union Carbide 
is quite like coal—that he gets his supply at factory 
prices, and that he gets it direct from the company’s 
warehouse in his district. 

He will tell you that his Union Carbide comes in blue 
and gray 22 inch—hundred pound “drums” ‘cans) 
—easy to handle, easy to store. 

He will tell you that he keeps a six month’s or a year’s 
supply on hand in a corner of his barn or shed. 


He will tell you that he, himself, not only comes in for 
his share of the benefits of the range in the kitchen 
and the lights in the home but he has his own car- 
bide lights throughout his barns and in the center of 
the yard round about—big brilliant ball lights 
operated the same as the house lights without 
matches, 

He will tell you also that the double benefits of both 
lighting and cooking make Union Carbide by far 
the most economical and desirable lighting and 
cooking service for country homes. 

And he will tell you that the best proof that this is all 
so is the fact that he is only one of over 300,000 
country home users to whom we now supply Union 
Carbide in the little blue and gray drums. 

Send this coupon for our handsome advertising book- 
lets giving complete information — with many 
illustrations. 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 2 
ER, Ne, “ES 


Se a a eee aa 


Union Carbide Sales Company Dept. 2 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Send me your advertising literature. 


PR 3 7k. «cs canta cabane eccegeseccoceesooe 
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satisfactory when planting 
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MARIE AT THE FAIR 

JIST pintidly don’t care whether | 
ever go to another fair or not’ de- 
clared Aunt Marie Simpson, as she 


AUNT 


struggled out of her “‘Sunday best,”’ and 
into a wrapper. Mrs. Hawkins, her next 
door neighbor, had seen the Simpsons 
drive by, on their way home from the 
fair, and had hurried over to hear the news, 
and incidently borrow a cup of yeast. 

“No,” continued Aunt Marie, “I 
would not have gone today, but for the 
children and Pa pestering me, so I finally 
agreed to go. I jist felt as if some- 
thing was going to happen all day. This 
morning, after we got started, and was 
down the road about a mile, I remembered 
I had seen a live coal of fire in the kitchen 
stove. I had thrown a quart of water into 
put the fire out, and intended to pour some 
more in, but forgot all about it in the hustle 
and bustle of getting the dinner basket, 
the children, and Pa into the wagon. 

“TI told Pa that he must go right back 
and see if that fire had gone out, and after 
considerable argument, he did finally go. 
Some men are so contrary. Jist think the 
house might have burned down! Well, 
we waited there in the road, eatin 
dust the people who drove by kicked up, 
for nigh onto an hour before Pa come back. 
Some people are so slow. When he did 
get back, he was all out of wind, and said 
there wasn’t a bit of fire in the stove, and it 
was stone cold. 

“T had counted on enjoying the ride to 
town, but I didn’t, for as we passed Mr. 
Duke's place, Mr. James, that new man 
who is finer ai for Duke, got in with us to 
ride. He sat next to the dinner basket, 
and I jist knew he was mashing them 
yumpkin pies I had in there. He allowed 
fe wasn’t, but I knew he was, and when 
we got inside the fair grounds | uncovered 
the basket to see. For a wonder the pies 
were all right. Still, I don’t see how he kept 
from mashing them, for he went jam up 
against them every time we hit a seca 
place. 


“When we got the team put up, I took | 


the children and started to go thru Floral 
Hall before the crowd got too thick in 
there. About ten o'clock, when I was jist 
beginning to enjoy myself, I heard some 
mules kicking and squealing down in the 
direction where we had ours tied. I was 
certain it was our team broke loose. I 
didn’t want Pa to drive the young mules, 
but he jist would; said the drive would do 
them good, so | finally give In. 

Well, I sent Arabella out to hunt up 
Pa and tell him. After about an hour, 
time enough for both our mules to be 
kicked to death in, he came sauntering up 
with a cheap cigar in his mouth. There 


was a patent fence man on each side of him, | 


trving to talk him into mortgaging the 
farm for fencing. I told him to hurry and 
see if our mules was all right. In about 
an hour he came back saying our mules 
was still alive, then made off with them 
fence men again. 

“I worried all day for fear they would 
coax him into buying a lot of fencing, for 
Pa is easily persuaded at times. We had 
our dinner in the shade of a big tree that 
stood near the wagon. Sally Moffit and 
her two children, you know her husband 
died last March, and she moved to town 
and is taking sewing there, came along 
and of course I invited them to take 
dinner with us. 

“It’s a shame the way some people let 
their children grow up. That boy of her’s, 
he's five years old and ought to know 
better, got the stopper out of the honey 
bottle when I wasn’t looking. Before 


I noticed him he-had honey scattered all 
over the table cloth, and it was one of my 
best 


white ones too. Then, as if that 


all the | 
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‘Performance Too Phenomenal 


| To Be Believed 


Hupmobile is 99 Per Cent Efficient, Say 
11,000 Owners 


Se TOT TTIMIIMIMLMU MILL LLU LLM LOM LILIUM MMO MOT 


UPMOBILE history—day by day 

—all over America, bristles with 

astonishing incidents. With deal- 

er and owner alike, the unusual is usual. 

Thus, in Rochester the other day, the 

Hupmobile dealer was actually suspected 

of putting picrie acid, or ether, or some 
other “‘stimulant,”’ in the gasoline. 


The prospect—the engineer of a public 
service corporation—simply couldn’t ac- 
cept the evidence of his own eyes. The 
Hupmobile performance was too unusual 
to be believed. So he demanded a second 
test. 


“This time,” says C. E. Hartson, the 
| dealer, “‘he even watched us fill the tanks 
with gasoline, oil and water. We went 
out and beat our first demonstration. 
He wanted a third test, driving the car 
himself. We gleefully consented. 


“He gave his order, and,” says Mr. 
Hartson, “‘you ought to hear him talk 
|Hupmobile against sixes, eights and 
twelves now.” 

Down near Sherman, Mississippi, are 
two of the most unique road signs in 
America. They were erected by a farmer 
whose home faces the worst mile and a 
| half of sand in the state. 


| 
The signs at each end of the sand tell 


passing motorists that the farmer will 
| gladly pull them through the sand stretch 
with his Hupmobile. 


| 


He erected them after he had bought a 
pe x which negotiated the mile 
and a half with ease on high gear. 


Nebraskans don’t boast much of their 
roads. But the Hupmobile finds no 
difficulty in covering 139 miles of them 
in 3 hours. Nor 389 miles of such roads 
as Iowa has in December, in less than 10 
hours. 


The Mark of Motor Car 
Superior Service 
—_— —SS— 


Hupmobile Points 
to Remember 


PERFORMANCE—A high-gear 
performer in the usual low-gear 


situations. Flexible to the nth 
degree, with -_—— ¢ pulling 
instant, 


power on high, an 





COUPON SERVICE—Regularly 
each month for eight months 
free labor, inspections and ad- 
justments, at any one of more 
than 5000 authorized Hupmobile 
service stations in the United 
States and Canada. 


ECONOM Y—In line with the 
well-known Hupmobile repair 
cost record of 1-4 cent per mile. 
5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 
Roadster $1185 
7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 
Prices f. o. 6. Detroit 




















Eleven thousand Hupmobile owners 
have rated the Hupmobile 99% efficient. 
Of these, 50 8-10% buy one Hupmobile 
after another. 


And while these have remained true to 
their choice—another 24 2-10% of Hup- 
mobile ownership has come from those 
who have owned cars of higher price. 


Isn’t this evidence clinching, convincing 
and conclusive? 


The dealer will be glad to have you test 
Hupmobile performance. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1343 Milwaukee Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 








Protect 
city and sold for half price. 
to steal your car and get away with it. 


four states joini 


will lead to the arrest of the guilty party. 


you are a member of the N. A. P. A. 
membership until January 1, 1918. 


mobile 
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BEWARE OF AUTOMOBILE THIEVES 


ourself against the gangs of automobile thieves that are being formed all over the 
country. Thousands and thousands of automobiles are stolen every day, rushed to some distant 
For one dollar per year we make it practically impossible for a man 


We have the name of every sheriff in the United States, and just the moment you wire us 
that your car has been stolen, we notify every sheriff in your state and also every sheriff in the 
you, who in turn notify their subordinate officers. With this large number 
of officers on the lookout for your car, it is practically impossible for the thief to escape. 

We also pay a liberal reward to the person or persons furnishing us with information that 


We furnish you with a neat brass plate to be attached to the radiator of your car, showing 
Dues one dollar a year. 
Fill in the coupon and mail today. 


National Automobile Protective Association, Des Moines, lowa 


One dollar now will pay your 





Gentlemen: 
January 1, 1918 


My name is 
State of. . 
Make of car...... 


Color of Car... 





National Automobile Protective Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Find enclosed One Dollar which pays my membership in the N. A. P. A. until 
Mail me my membership plate at once. 


License No. 


County 


...No. of passengers. . . 














wasn’t enough, he came up behind me a 
few minutes later, and putting his little 


hands, all covered with honey, around my | 


neck, began fingering my new black dress. 
Sally sat there laughing and cried, ‘Oh, 
how cute, ain’t he dear?’ I felt like spank- 
ing him, but of course I couldn’t say any- 
thing for fear of hurting Sally’s feelings, 
and he is a sweet little fellow. 

“Pa went off in the afternoon, and I 
saw him over by the race track. I was 
worried to death for fear he’d go and bet 
on the races. He never did such a thing, 
to my knowing, but you never can tell 
what a man will do when out of sight. I 
sent Arabella over to get him, and we took 
a walk around the grounds viewing the 
sights. 

“There was a number of shows, and I 
told Pa I thought we could afford to take 
the children into one. Pa bought four | 
tickets and we went in and got a good seat, | 
up in front. The music started and a man 
in a red shirt shouted that Madame some 
one would now do some kind of a dance. | 
Now, you know, as a working church mem- 
ber I cannot uphold dancing, but being | 
as we had paid for our tickets I felt it 
would not be wrong to stay and see the | 
show. I intended to close my eyes while 
the dancing was going on. But land sakes 
it was such a sight I couldn’t. 

“A female came out on the stage, | 
dressed in the least clothes I ever seen any- | 
one wear, except when they were goin 
totakea bath. I looked at Pa, and he had 
his eyes glued on the creature. So taking | 
him firmly by the arm I says, ‘Pa this is | 
no place for us,’ and started to go out. | 

“ ‘Why Ma, I didn’t see nothing wrong,’ 
exclaimed Pa from the corner of the 
kitchen, where he was strugglin to get | 
out of his Sunday boots. ‘“Didn’t see 
nothing wrong? I'd like to know where | 
your eyes were, and you a deacon in the 
church, too. 

“It was jist scandalous, the way she | 
acted. Why, I wouldn’t be seen at home 
by my own folks, in the clothes she wore | 
there before strangers. As we were going | 
out she actually winked at Pa, I saw her. | 

“We next went and had some lemonade, | 
and Arabella would drink two glasses. I | 
jist felt it would make her sick. About | 
three o’clock the balloon went up, and a | 
man jumped from it in a parachute, but 
the balloon, all smoking, traveled away. 
I heard a man say it might travel five or 
six miles, and I saw it was going in the 
direction of our place. I felt sure 1t would 
drop down in our barnyard, among all the 
new straw from threshing, and set the 
place on fire. 

I never got it off my mind until we got 
to the hill, on our way home, and looked 
down here and saw everything was all 
right. Then Zeke Taylor, he used to be 
our hired hand you know, but is working 
for Squire Williams this summer, comes 
along and tells Pa that he has been cheated 
out of five dollars, by some one with two 
shells. I think that’s what it was, and 
ain’t got money enough to take him back 
home. Pa lends him fifty cents. I know 
we'll never get that back again. 

“By five o’clock I was tired out, and 
told the children we had better be starting 
for home. Then I missed Pa, and it took 
an hour to find him. He had gone off with 
them fence men again, and was talking 
fence. I guess he would be there yet, talk- 
ng fence if we hadn’t found him. 

‘Finally we all got together and started. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Thing We 


Ever Bought! 
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done 
away with the wash-day 
problem for all time—because it supplies pow- 
er in the home to do the work a machine 
should do—because it is so simple and thor- 


Wiulte -Mlotox Ulster 


has earned the commendation of owners 


in many lands as the best household 









Swinging Pevers/ble Winger 


utility they ever bought. 

Simply put in the clothes and start the 
little engine—a slight pressure of the foot 
does it. It needs no watching—no atten- 
tion. Its compact construction does away 
with exposed gears and unprotected revolv- 
ing mechanism, making it absolutely safe. 
Engine runs cream separator—bone grinder 
—ice cream freezer—churn—any small 
machinery when washing and wringing, if 
desired. rates on gas or gasoline. Boes 
a big family wash in no time, 


Guaranteed for 3 years—money 
back if not satisfied. 


FREE: “The Maytag Leundry Manual” 
* containing expert launderer’s seerets 
en how to properly wash all fabrics. Valuable 

the housewife—send for a copy—it's 
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THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 111, Newton, Ia. 
THAT rere eres Ticictothocavicble Maptas Sicedend 
ENGINE DEALERS: 1 tigate Maytag p iti Write! 
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So/t COLLARS 


HAVE BANDS THAT ARE STIFFENED 
WITH HAIR CLOTH —THEY DO NOT 
WRINKLE OR SAG— 


C.Luett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 


- 
15c each 
6 for 
90c 











On the way home a man in an automobile 
ran right up to us. The mules got scared 
ind almost turned the wagon over into a 
liteh, but thank goodness here we are all 
afe and sound at last. 

_ “When did you say the Banks County 
lair was to be held? Well, I don’t know 
whether we'll go or not. It’s a right smart 
lrive over there, but if Pa and the children 
want to go, I wont hang back. Better 
stay and have a bite of supper with us. 
Yes that yeast is good, well goodbye. 
Pa—, you and the children hurry and get 








ready for supper.’’—Leslie Childs. 





$75 PER MONTH AND UP 


Demand for trained men as chauffeurs, taxicab 
and i -+- Sem, auto agg an —- 
expe excee © supply. easant, 
profitable work all the tle. Latest eine of the 

AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTOR FREE 
—an Auto and Tractor journal—tells al! about gas 
engine Aiactoier how to run an automobile, etc. 
—fully illustrated—very interesti and instroct- 
ive. rite CLIFF HOGAN (K.0O,'s ret Auto Me 
chanic) 2352 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 











ACENTS $40 A WEEK 
R. M. King Made $46 in 6 Days 





orofits. Ten-inc 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 3271 East St., Dayton, Obie 
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THE FARM WOMAN’S CLUB 
EN years ago, a man who admitted | 
that country women as a class 
would take to the idea of women’s | 

clubs, would have been laughed to scorn, 
whatever that means, and the farmers who 
heard him would have decided that he was 
either a lunatic or hen-pecked. But 
regardless of determined opposition on 
the part of some moss-backed humans in | 
the shape of men, and others in the shape 
of baek-number women, the Country 
Women’s Club has come to stay | 

In spite of the fact that there are now 
hundreds of country women’s clubs in 
nearly every state in the Union, it remains 
true that not half of the country women | 
have the advantages of club life. In} 
some localities this comes from an apathy | 
on the part of the women themselves; they | 
do not care enough about such things to 
try to get together and have good times. 
In other places it arises from ignorance of 
the fundamental principles of the club. 
In still others, the men of the community 
would almost rise in revolt, if their women | 
could not find anything to do, but gad off 
to a woman’s club to keep busy. 

In whatever way it comes, it can be 
overcome if one or two determined women, 
with the interests of the community at 
heart, will just keep working away. It 
will take time, but it is so mchly worth 
while. Let the few who are anxious to see 
social life made what it should be, invite 
the neighbor women to an afternoon social 
at their homes, and do not be in a hurry 
to spring the club idea upon them. If 
they seem to enjoy the afternoon of con- 
verse and interchange of thought, propose 
meeting at some of the homes every month | 
and ask who will be willing to invite them 
for the next meeting. Keep in the back- 
ground the idea that you are trying to 
organize a women’s club, but talk instead 
of how much good it will do the neighbors 
to get better acquainted with each other 
You will not be long without an invitation 
for the next month 

You can tell by the attitude of your 
neighbors just when to propose that the | 
gathering be called a kensington, or any 
other name which may suggest itself as | 
.ppropriate, and unless the time is oppor- | 
tune, you need never let them know that 
they are members of a woman’s club. | 
You have accomplished the end of the | 
woman’s club by getting them out away 
from home for an afternoon each month, 
and giving them something to think of 
besides home duties and unfinished tasks. 

As time goes on, it will not be difficult 
to infuse into the gathering a desire to| 
study something that will be of benefit to 
them and to their homes and families, and 
from that it is but a step to real club work, 








| change it 


| such as is done by the clubs in the larger 


communities. Do not be discouraged if 
your neighbors never come to look with 

indly eyes upon the name “woman’s 
club.” If you are a woman’s club, what 
difference does it make what name you 
by. Take the good that the gods hee! 
and make no = ab criticisms because of 
the name by which it comes to you.— 
A.C. W. 


AN HOUR’S LEISURE 

Anxious to succeed in our new work of 
farming, we followed closely in the paths 
our prosperous neighbors seemed to take. 
For the first two years we worked early 
and late and when through we went to 
bed at once, partly because we were too 
tired to do much else and because every 
farmer around us did that way. Often our 
work lasted so late that bed time found us 


| taking off the same work clothes that we 


had put on when wc arose. 

I an to feel that we were making 
mere drudges of ourselves, and even 
though our efforts were being rewarded in a 
pecuniary way, yet we were losing all the 
comfort and pleasure of social life together. 

I knew it would be a difficult matter to 
change habits we had fallen into, all at 
once, but I determined that as housewife 
it was “up to me” to step in before they 
had become too fixed. 

My brother took the place of hired help, 
so our circle was really a family one, and I 
began to see that it was not quite right to 
shut a young man off from any educational 
amusement in the home. 

It was simply out of the question on 
many nights when the work had been extra 


heavy to expect these men to take off | 


overall suits and to don “evening clothes,” 


: so I thought of a plan that would make it 


seem easier for them to feel dressed and 
would really make us ‘“‘comfy’”’ and home- 
like, at least. At Christmas I had given 
both my husband and brother warm 
lounging robes and house slippers, and 








many nights I just laid these out for them | 


to slip into to spend their evening. 

I re-subscribed for some magazines that 
we had stopped taking, supposing we had 
no time to read them. I - ae up the 
phonograph, bought a few new records, 
and even began tuning up my own voice 
and rehearsing some old songs that I had 
sung for our family’s pleasure before our 
busy farming days. I made the living 
room attractive with a bunch of garden 





flowers or a dried cluster of bitter sweet | 


berries, and I always saw to it that our 
light was the best we could have. 


We found that this hour’s leisure brought | 


us more rest and recreation in the great 
afforded us from the toil of 


farm work, than an extra hour in bed | 


would have done. When our neighbors 
learned of our sociable evenings, many 
dropped in, and often we ran way over our 
usual staying up time.—M. C. R. 

Let us remember that our window 
draperies, sifting the air that passes in 
and out of our rooms, are probably the 
germ collectors that we have, 
There is 


greatest 
and need frequent cleansing. 


shine in the country 


| danger in dust and dirt but there is plenty | 
of gcod water, fresh air and bright sun-| 


Sepi., 1916 

















Food to Work On 


Your men folks who work 
hard all day long need food 
that builds flesh and muscle, 
bone and sinew. 


A supply of National Bis- 


cuit Company products in 
your pantry will help you to 
satisfy the hungry appetites 
of the men in nef field, will 
provide means for a nourish- 


ing meal when the day's 


work is done. 


Uneeda Biscuit, N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers, Zu Zu 
Ginger Snaps, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers and N. B.C. 
Zwieback are always wel- 
comed by all, for N. B. C. 
crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps are always crisp 
and oven-fresh, always to be 


had from a nearby grocer. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 














SER ae 
WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 
for congenial work in your own community. 60 
days or less. Man or woman. No capital required 
Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be 
used. Full particulars free. International Press, 
313 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPRENTICES wanted—to learn various branches of 
the woodworking industry in modern 
plant. Apply The Brunswick-Balke—Collender Uo. , Dubuque, Ia. 
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De 


e world’s greatest artists 
entertain you on the Victrola 


No matter where you live, you can hear in your own home the best music of all the world. 
The Victrola brings to you the superb art of the most famous singers, musicians and entertainers 


who are the delight of thousands in the great musical centers. And 


absolutely true to life—just as though they were actually standing before you. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas 
—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. Write to us for catalogs 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
safely played om machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 


fe 
“His Master's Voice.” It is on 
every Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the only way to 
Victor Records. 


identify genuine Victrolas and 


Victor Records cannot be 








on the Victrola you hear them 




















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON GENEROUS 
THOUGHTS 


“One thing that folks is always 
owing others,” affirmed Aunty 
Hopeful, “is to think of ’em at 
their best and not at their poorest. 
Of course, we can’t lose sight 

ntirely of each other’s failings, and as for 

self I must confess I get a lot of amuse- 

it out of other folks’ little peculiarities 

| shortcomings. But when it comes to 

in’ serious minded, I believe we should 

nk more often of a person’s virtues 
en we do of their faults. 

Most folks never have it suggested to 
em,” continued Aunty, “how much differ- 
ence this makes in the long run of things. 
lhere’s ‘Ma’ Harriman, for instance, and 
(manda Bumpus and Irwin Almy! If 
| wanted to do so I could just as well think 
[ ‘em one way as another, for all of ’em 
have got some pretty disagreeable ways 
bout ’em when they’re not feelin’ their 
very best. But the point of it is, that I’ve 
got to live with ’em for the most part 
pretty much as my mind pictures ‘em! 
(nd if I keep thinkin’ of ’em at their 
worst I’m bound to be fillin’ my mind with 
disagreeable company when, for my own 











good, if not for theirs, I ought to be peo-| 


pling it with better thoughts. 


“It’s folks’ best and not their worst 
which, after all, constitutes their real selves. | 
One’s best may be mighty little, but what | 
there is of it is the part of which souls is | 
made. It’s goin’ to endure when a lot of 
other things has been swept away by time 
and forgotten. ‘Ma’ Harriman, and/| 
‘Mandy and Irwin aren’t saints by any | 
means. If they’ve got any halos hangin’ | 
about ‘em they need considerable bur- | 
nishin’ up to make ’em visible. But ‘Ma’ 
and ’Mandy and Irwin at their best is | 
mighty good friends and neighbors and | 
there’s no sense in my livin’ with ’em in| 
my thoughts in any other way than by 
thinkin’ of ’em as I’d always lke to find 


? 


em. 





“When things go wrong with any of my 
friends,”’ concluded Aunty, ‘‘and some of | 
the natural cussedness with which we’re 
all blessed crops out, I just shut my eyes 
and says to myself, ‘That don’t seem like 
‘Mandy,’ or ‘That isn’t at all like Irwin. 
Neither of ’em could have been them- 
selves,’ I says to myself, ‘to have acted that 
way.’ I’m willin’ to give ’em the benefit 
of the doubt. And it seems to me we're 
owin’ this much to everyone. I’ve cer- 





tainly got pride enough myself to want 
folks to think of me at my best. And 
what I want folks to do for me I’m willin’ 
to do for them.’’—Orin Crooker. 


GOOD FOR KEEPS 

Farm work can’t be put off even tho 
one has a house full of company. 

I have learned to do justice by my 
guests and still carry on my every day 
labors by a little forethought in planning 
my meals. I have a list of recipes for 
small cakes, breads, relishes and even 
meats that are even better when prepared 
several days before. I mix the dry 
ingredients for pie crust many days before 
using and simply measure out what I want 
for the day’s meals. 

Cooking things “for keeps,” as our 
family calls it, is an art and well worth 
studying, if we are to enjoy our guests.— 
M.C. R. 





Constantly wearing snug shoes is hard 
on most feet. A pair of rest slippers gives 
tired feet a chance to recover themselves. 
These slippers should have low heels, be 
stout enough to keep the feet from spread- 
ing too much and a number larger than 
the foot.—F. M. W. 
















HE opening 

of schoo 

marks the 
beginning of the 
health problem in 
the family of one 
or more children, 
Ev ery school 
year there are epi- 
demics of scarlet 
fever, measles, 
mumps, grippe, 
whooping cough, 
and chicken-pox, 
with once in a 
while an outbreak 
of diphtheria or 
smallpox to lend 
variety. 

“Smallpox,’’ 
someone ex- 
claims indignant- 
ly, “why there is 
no comparison be- 
tween that and 
whooping cough. 

Why of course 
I wouldn’t think 
of exposing my 
c hild to small- 
pox!” One cannot but be sorry for the 
misguided individual. The average child 
might better have the average case of 
smallpox than a case of measles, scarlet 
fever, or whooping cough. 

Almost all of the children’s diseases are 
only too apt to leave a trail of evils from | 
which the child recovers slowly if ever. 

tunning ear,” so-called weak heart, 
which usually means some organic trouble, 
kidney disease, and deafness are the by-| 
products of many cases of scarlet fever. 
Whooping cough has resulted in bad cases 
of convulsions, hemorrhages, broncho- 
pneumonia and too frequently in tuber- 
The idea of exposing children to | 

















culosis. 
infectious diseases during early childhood | 
is so exceptionally short sighted for it has | 
been proved by bitter experience that it is 
the young c hild who most frequently gets 
the infection and dies from it. As the child 
grows older he seems to acquire a certain 
protection from the germs of these dis- 
If we can keep him free from them 
until he is ten or twelve years old, he may | 
never contract the disease or if he does he 
has it in a milder form. 

Measles is frequently looked upon as a 
sickness of minor importance and that 
in the face of records which show that in 
the case of the child under five years of 
age, the death toll is usually heavy. 
Further than that, no disease except 
whooping cough seems to be such a sure 
forerunner of tuberculosis 

That the mother may deal more intelli- 
gently with the problem of quarantine in 
these cases of infectious diseases I will 
briefly outline the striking characteristics 
of the most serious of the so-called chil- 
dren’s diseases. 

Scarlet Fever 

Every doctor and nurse dreads an 
epidemic of scarlet fever. While it is not, 
possibly, as contagious as measles, yet it 

the worst of the children’s diseases and 
requires the longest quarantine. It usually 
week 








eases. 


makes its presence known a after | 
exposure There is at least one case} 
reported by Dr. Holt, where it was only 


six hours after exposure to the first symp- | 
tom 

Che first signs of scarlet fever may vary, 
or it may be wide of the usual that it 
will be difficult to recognize. However, | 
the reasona bly well behaved case be gins | 

ruptly with a temperature, a sore throat, 
onl frequent vomiting. T his combination | 
is enough to awaken suspicion. If there | 
is an epidemic, one may be unhappily 
sure that when all these signs are present 


80 





| time 
| begins as a 


there is little 
doubt of the diag- 
nosis. In from 
twelve to thirty- 
six hours after the 
first hint of 


its true colors and 
there is a decided 
scarlet rash. 
The time of 
greatest contagion 
is during the 
height of fever, 


third to the fifth 
day, but all dan- 


til the child has 
finished ‘“‘peeling”’ 
which may take 
six weeks or 
longer. In even 
the mildest cases 
the child should 
not be allowed to 
mingle with other 
children for at 


least four weeks | 


and he should not sleep with another 
child for three months. It is evident to 
the most careless observer that scarlet 
fever is a menace to which one ought not 
expose any child needlessly. During an 
epidemic it should be the duty of every 
parent to see that health measures are 
rigorously enforced in the schools and that 
the children with the disease are not 
allowed to attend school until a month 
after all symptoms have ceased. It is 
better to inconvenience one than to expose 
a whole school. 
Measles 

There is only one other child’s disease 
that, in point of infectiousness, stands at 
the head of the list with measles and that | 
is whooping cough. Both have a thas | 
ency to appear one right after the other. 
A child will recover from whooping coats |: 
only to gobble up a select collection of |. 
measie germs. 

Measles like scarlet fever 
panied by a rash but where the fever | 
usually begins abruptly, measles take more | 
to start the trouble. It usually 
“cold” 
discharge from the nose and quite a bit of 
redness and watering of the eyes. The 
“spots’”’ or rash usually put in a first ap- 
pearance on the face, or back of the ears at 
the roots of the hair; from there it spreads 
gradually until it has covered the body. 
This usually takes place anywhere from 
the fourth to the sixth day. 
first days of the rash the child is most un- 
comfortable. One of the most important 
trade marks of the disease is the ‘‘Koplik’s 
sign’’ which can in most cases be found on 
the inside of the cheeks opposite the double 
or back teeth, where it appears as tiny 
bluish specks on the reddened backgroun 
This is what may be termed a sure sign 
but unfortunately it is not always 
easily distinguished, especially by artificial 
light and it fades when the measles rash 
is full grown. 

Measles require from eleven to fourteen 
days to get itself in working order. If you 


is 


| have been exposed and have no symptoms 


inside of fifteen days you are pretty sure 


| to be able to pat yourself on the back and 


congratulate your system on having: no 
| liking for me asles. The disease is most 
easily “taken’’ during the catarrhal stage 
and diminishes in contagiousness as the 
rash disappears. Unlike scarlet fever it is 
not a menace for such a long time. Usually 
at the end of three weeks the child is no 
longer a source of danger to other children. 

The most to be feared feature of measles 


trouble the sick. | > 
ness comes out in 


usually from the | 


ger 1s not past un- | 


| 
accom- 
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is the frequent complication of broncho- 
pneumonia and the thoroness with which 
it weakens the system until itfalls an easy | 
prey to any infectious disease, tuberculosis | 
especially. Frequently in taking the 
history of a patient ill with tuberculosis 
the following facts are found: “I’ve had 
a little catarrh and haven’t felt quite well 
since I had the measles.” Or the story is 
varied by this, ‘After I had the measles 
my mother said I had bronchitis for a long 
time.” Sometimes they give a history of | 
a swollen gland but always the connection 
between tuberculosis and measles is 
markedly suggestive. 

If one could be sure of taking German 
measles the outlook would be nothing to 
worry about for true German measles is 
the mildest of the children’s diseases. 
Unfortunately our systems are not always | 
careful buyers and are quite apt to pass | 
by the mild German brand and pick up| 
the real old fashioned kind with its long | 
train of ills. 





Whooping Cough 

The cough once heard, the diagnosis is | 
no longer in doubt but sometimes the | 
whoop does not appear until a week or} 
more after the beginning of the trouble. | 

Any cough that is worse at night and | 
appears during a whooping cough epidemic, 
and which does not yield easily to remedies, 
s quite likely to inform you of its true 
character by a whoop, before it ceases 
entirely. 

Because the disease is so difficult to 
diagnose and because the whoop does not | 
put in its appearance immediately, it is 
hard to tell just what the incubation or 
developing period is, but it is probably 
about the same as measles, anywhere from 
seven to fourteen days. Its infectiousness, 
however, lasts longer. In most cases six 
weeks is the course of the disease, some- 
times it will take weeks longer before all 
symptoms abate. The child should not be 
lowed to play with other children until 
the whooping stage is past, or until all 
oughing has stopped. 

The hemorrhages, convulsions and 
weakening effect of whintnteie cough make 
t a disease to be dreaded. Any one who 
has ever seen a child racked by the par- 
oxysms of coughing must always feel that 
needless exposure 1s unpardonable. 

Mumps, while exceedingly painful, are 
not as a rule anything serious, altho, like 
the erysipelas that sometimes follows 
chicken-pox, the complications may be- 
come a problem. 

Most people are so sufficiently fearful 
of diphtheria that they will take all needed 
precautions. It will be infinitely better 
for all concerned when people realize the 
seriousness of all of these children’s di- 
seases. If every family, uniucky enough to 
become infected, would follow out abso- 
lutely the rules of the board of health we 
ould soon’ stamp out epidemics. If we 
would but follow the Golden Rule, we 
could by protecting our neighbor’s children 
protect our own. If your child has some 
suspicious symptoms that make you 
think of measles, scarlet fever, or whoop- 
ing cough, keep him at home. Keep him 

it of school. Lf you make a mistake in 

our diagnosis there will be no harm done. 

|f you are right you have done your duty 
y your neighbor’s child. On the other 

ind, when a child comes to play with 

ir little ones and he looks ill, send him 
ome. A sensible mother will find no fault | 
vith that. 

Since spring and fall are quite apt to 
ield their quota of epidemics, pay especial! 
ttention to the children’s health at these | 
mes. Keep yourself posted on the 
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ERREFERREEFESEE EGER 
* 
Don’t Waste Foods « 


Many so called food choppers are ™ 
not — at all—they tear and crush 
the fi ito a mass——and, unfortunately, & 
there is no way of knowing this until it 
is too late. 







Meat and 
Food Chopper * 


It is equipped with cutters for any 
degree of fineness you wish, and cuts, 
quickly and with ease, meats, fish, 
vege fruits and puts. Many 
tempting dishes can be prepared and 
much waste prevented by the use of 
one of these perfect machines. 


*‘The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long 
After the PRICE is Forgotten. ** 


Trade Mark Reg ~E. C. SIMMONS 







Ho. KK22 
Price $1.60 





Send for Booklet 646 
If not at your Dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Toledo Sioux City Wichita 
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Egg prices are rising—will soon reach the high point of the year. Winter 
eggs pay big profits, but you can’t get them by wishing for them. Act! 
Have your hens laying we!] when eggs mean money. 

At this time every bird in your flock needs 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


the Guaranteed Poultry Tonic and Conditioner. A natural egg-maker—makes 
hens wanfto lay. It tones them up—increases appetite—assists digestion 
—stirs up the sluggish egg-producing organs—drives the hens to the 
nest—insures profits for you. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator will keep your old hens laying steadily 
until they molt, then shorten the molt and hurry them back to work. It 
will push your pullets to early maturity, start them laying sooner than 
usual and keep them at it all winter. 


. + J Ll * *,* 

America’s original poultry conditioner—imitated but never 
equalled. Small in cost—greatin results. Sold by dealers every- 
where on a money-back guarantee to satisfy you. In pack- 
ages, pails and sacks. Refuse imitations. If your Getler 
does not have Pratts, write. 

Chicken lice just naturally hate Pratts Powdered 
Lice Killer. Try it and you will see why! 


Write today for 66 
Poultry Book—F: REE. ¥ 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 








pidemies in school and warn the children 
f the folly of using pencils and books | 
longing to other children. It is a reflee- 
’n on our intelligence and our community | 
pirit that we tolerate so frequent and | 
instantly recurring epidemics of children’s 
Useases. 













AGENTS WANTED 


+ —__4 
Wy for independent hollow-wire lighti 
BL. (iy. tems for Gennes elves, ¢ ote : a cme 


line of lanterns and portable and street 
lamps. Use common gasoline. 
| y AKRON GAS LAMPS 









Bre most improved, simplest and safest of 
all. Best and cheapest illumination known. 
Shed aclear, soft, bright, white light of high 
candle power. Fully Guaranteed. Handy 
demonstration outfit. Our Agency Pro- 
Position cannot be beat. Exclusive territory. 
Wrtte quick for Catalog and Terms. 
is Lamp Co., 623 So. Main St., Akron, O. 
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PRACTICAL 


By ROSE SEELYE MILLER 


RACTICAL pickling is 
simple and easy, if you 
know how, yet many fail 

because of ignorance of a few 

Sim le rules. 

Many put cucumbersin brine, 
only to have them spoil, get 
soft. This caused, not so 
much because of mold microbes 
as by the lack of certain germs 
It is stated by good authority 
that the pickle factories of one 
state have lost yearly a thou- 
sand dollars each, just from 


1S 











PICKLING 


cans, while boiling hot, cover 
with the following vinegar. 
For a 2 qt. can of pickles about 
3 c. of vinegar will be needed, 


unless the cucumbers are 
packed very firmly. To this 
vinegar add 1 c. of sugar and 
1 tbsp. of mixed pickling 


spices. Bring to boiling heat 
and pour over the cucumbers. 
Fill the can to overflowing and 
seal. These keep years if de- 
sired and have a fresh taste 
when opened. Sweet cucum- 








cucumbers becoming soft in 

the brine. It seems that the cucumber, 
unwashed, contains or has, the microbe 
needful for its preservation, and if the 
cucumbers are washed too much before 
brining, this useful factor is eliminated. 
Hence, in washing, do not use a brush, 
and if with your sense of proper cleanliness 
you can be brought to brine your cucum- 
bers unwashed, the chances are much 
greater for their keeping properties. This 
is, of course, applicable only to such cu- 
cumbers as are kept in brine long pe- 
riods for future pickling. Another great 
factor of loss is that the brined cucumbers 
are not kept tightly closed. This is as 
essential as the microbe. 

Where one does not put down pickles 
on a large scale, it is really better to put 
them up either in cans or as open vat 
pickles. We have used the two following 
recipes for many years, and find them hard 
to beat. 

For open jar cucumber pickles, put the 
cucumbers into a weak brine to which has 
been added a little vinegar, just enough to 
give it an acid taste. To each 2 qts. of 
water used, add 1 c. of vinegar and 1 c. 
coarse salt. (We have found the dairy and 
fancy prepared table salts non-effective in 
brining cucumbers. Especially is this true 
of cucumbers left in the brine.) Wash 
the cucumbers, and put in the above brine 
over night, Next day put into a vinegar 
prepared as follows. If this vinegar is 
spiced and mixed a week or two ahead of 
time so much the better. To 1 gal. of 
vinegar, cold, add 2 c. of sugar; this is 
merely to feed the vinegar and keep it 
strong, 1 c. of coarse salt, 2 oz. of white 
mustard seed, 2 oz. of ground mustard, 
2 oz. of celery seed, 1 oz. of stick cinnamon, 
1 oz. of whole cloves, with soft head re- 
moved as this turns the vinegar dark, 
ly tbsp. of whole black pepper. Mix this 
and put the pickles, wiped, from the brine 





in it. Cover closely and stir occasionally. 
These pickles keep well, and are peculiarly | 
fine flavored. 

We usually use the above rule for open | 
cucumber pickles, thru the producing | 
season, as fresh supplies can be added any | 
time. If vinegar is good they will be ready | 
to use in from three to ten days according 
to the size of the cucumbers and the| 
strength of the vinegar. 

To can cucumber pickles, it is first | 
needful to know that the large growing 
cucumbers do not lend themselves to cut- | 
ting for small pickles when small. One must 
use the gherkin or the cluster cucumbers, 
which are small growing and are raised 
for pickles, altho if allowed to grow are all 
right for table use, raw. The large growing 
cucumbers cut when two to three inches 
in length for small pickles will invariably 
shrivel and the pickles be undesirable. 
Cut the cucumbers at night; they are then | 
as free from water as at any time. Put into 
a weak brine, made in the proportion of | 
2 qts. of water to 1 c. of coarse salt. Wash 
the cucumbers and put in this brine, the | 
next day remove _— drain or wipe, make | 
a weak vinegar witha lump of alum the | 


| 


size of a walnut, Put the cucumbersin this | 14 c. vinegar. Boil about 3 hours er until PATENTS 
and heat to the boiling point but do not | 
cook at all 


Pack closely into 2 qt. glass 


ber pickles are brined and 
heated in weak vinegar the same as the 
sour ones; then the sweet vinegar is made; 
3 c. of vinegar, 3 c. of brown sugar, 2 
sticks of cinnamon broken up, 12 cloves, 
1 bay leaf. After packing the hot cucum- 
bers in the glass can, pour over them boil- 
ing sweet vinegar. Cans set on a wet 
cloth will not break with the pouring in of 
hot liquid. 

Sweet sliced cucumber pickle, use 
medium sized cucumbers, sliced with the 
skins on. To each quart of sliced cucum- 





bers add, one large onion sliced, one sweet 





pepper chopped fine. Sprinkle lightly 
with salt and let stand in colander three 
hours . Add, to the drained mixture, 1 ce. 
of sugar, 1 tsp. of turmeric, a dozen cloves 
with soft top picked out, 1 tsp. of white 
mustard seed, 1 tbsp. of grated horse- 
radish. Enough vinegar to cover. Heat 
to boiling but do not cook, pack these while 
hot and seal. 

Chunk Cucumber Pickles. Use medium 
sized cucumbers. Put into a very strong 
brine, a brine strong enough to hold up an 
egg is sufficiently strong. Leave the 
cucumbers in this three Sen, Remove 
from the brine, and cover well with cold 
water, and change this each day for three 


days. This process is for the hardening of | 


the cucumbers, so that they will not cook 
up mushy. Cut into inch cubes. Measure 
and cook slowly for two hours on back of 





the stove. A few grape leaves and a piece 
of alum will help keep the cucumbers green. | 
To each four quarts of cucumbers as 
measured before cooking, add 3 lbs of 
brown sugar, 3 pts. of vinegar, 1 oz. each 
of allspice whole, cinnamon stick, and 
celery seed. Boil vinegar and spice ten 
minutes, pour hot over cucumbers, after 
they are well drained and packed in cans. 

We also make a pickled beet which | 
meets with great approval by selecting | 
small beets about two inches in diameter. 
Wash and boil tender, adding salt to cook- 
ing water ten minutes before they are 
done. Peel and pack beets in cans. Have | 
ready a sweet vinegar made as follows: 
to each 2 c. of strong vinegar, add 2 c. of 
white sugar, and 1 c. of water. One stick 
of cinnamon broken, 12 whole cloves with | 
the soft head removed, 2 bay leaves. 
Bring this to a boil and pour over hot 
beets in the cans. These are the best 
pickled beets we have yet found. 

RECIPES 

Raw Piccalilli—Chop fine one head of 
cabbage, 12 green tomatoes, 6 good sized | 
cucumbers, peeled, 6 large onions, 3 green | 
peppers, and add 1% e. of salt. Let set 
over night, then drain. Add good vinegar 
to cover and sweeten to taste, then add 2 
tbsp. whole mustard seed, 1 tbsp. celery 
seed, or 1 c. of celery chopped fine, 1 ce. 
grated horseradish. Set in a cool place, 
Will keep a long time.—L. M. 

Watermelon Conserve—1 large water- 
melon. Cut out all the red part, remove 
seeds and cut in 2 or 3 inch pieces. Put 
5 large c. of sugar over this and set aside 
until morning; then place on the stove with 
three sliced lemons, seeds removed, and | 





of the desired consistency. 
nicer than the rind of the melon.—L. M. 
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clothing 


FREE 





Sept., 1916 


Send Us Your 


‘Old Carpets 


RUGS AND OLD CLOTHING 


from old c 


RUGS 


are worth more than ever. 


color, our liberal freight 


OLSON RUG COMPANY 


Dept. B-17, 20 Laflin St., Chicago, Ul. 


We Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs 


Beautiful velvety rugs in 
plain, fancy or Oriental patterns, 
ANY C R you want, ANY 
SIZE, totally different and far 
superior to other rugs woven 


$1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright,durable, guar- 
anteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. 
Every 
order complet- 
ed in three days. 


; You Save », 


With higher prices on new rugs and 
your worn-out carpets, rugs and 


Write for book of designs in 
ment offer and full parti are, 
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Rest Your Weary Feet in 


BURSON 





FASHIONED HOSE 


Their smoothness, without a single seam, 
is comforting. ir “knit-in” sha 
gives a perfect, stylish fit—and the 
shape lasts. It cannot be washed nor 
worn out. 

Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 

Art Silk, 25¢ to 75c 

Jf your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 

Booklet sent free upon request. 

BURSON KNITTING CO. 

69 Second Street Rockford, Ill. 
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POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. ashes and wrings 
by engine or motor power. Can be used 
by hand. Also hand washers. 








EN KINS BRASS BAND 


AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Ww and 
segment, I nent Band 
ene Orc ra pastramente 
rnets, Trombones, 
o Drums, Saxophon: lor 
fina Guitars and all wind and 
stringed instruments, Send for 
of instrament 


Sahy leon FREE certifica 
Jenkins 


Tixuixs 


us the 
MUSIC CO, 








This is much | Tes what to inv 
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AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
treatise—sent FRE". 
ent and w to sell it. Write today. 


H. S. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg., Washington, D, 
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Cabbage With Cheese—Shred a tender 
bbage, throw it into salted water and at 
the end of ten minutes drain, cover with 
boiling salted water and cook until tender. 
rain and leave where it will keep warm, 
til the following sauce has been pre- 


red. Blend together 1 tbsp. each of | 


itter and flour, and add to 1% c. of hot 
ilk; cook until the consistency of thick 


eam, seasoning with salt and pepper. | 
\dd to this sauce 3 tbsp. of grated Ameri- | 


in cheese, and beat thoroly for three 
ninutes; pour over the cabbage, reheat, 
ind serve.—M., E. K. 

Varguerites—To the whites of 2 eggs, 
beaten stiff, add 2 tbsp. powdered sugar 


and 1 tsp. of flour. Whisk all together, | 
adding quickly 1 c. chopped walnuts. | 


Spread on saltines and set in oven long 
enough to brown delicately. Nice to serve 
with ice cream and ices.—M. E. 8S. H. 

Potatoes and Green Pe ~ppers—Slice raw 
white potatoes in long strips and drop 
them into a frying pan of very hot bacon 
grease. When they brown a little add one 
green pepper, minced, and one small onion 
chopped ver y fine. When the potatoes 
begin to be done, put a cover on the pan 
and stand them on the back of the stove 
for half an hour. Then bring to the front 
of the stove again, and brown them. This 
is an exceptionally delicious dish.— 
A. M. C. 


Points op 
tiquett 
2 eater ana rare 


t, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An lowa reader writes: “If a young man 
has an appointment with a lady to go some 
place, anc he arrives at her home before 
the proper time to start, should he wait 
for her to suggest going or should he sug- 

gest it when he thinks the time is about 
up? In passing from a church or place of 
amusement, should a young man take the 
lead or follow his lady companion? Should 
he remove his hat immediately when enter- 
ing vestibules, hallways, or any public 
entrances?” 

The young man should advise the lady 
at what time the entertainment begins so 
that she may be ready. He may suggest 
that it is time for them to be leaving the 
house, if she does not mention the matter. 
In passing from a building, a man always 
steps back and allows the lady to precede 
him, unless the way is crowded and it is 
necessary that he go first to protect her. 
As a general rule a man does not remove 
his hat when passing thru the hallways of 
a public building, or upon entering the 
outer lobby or vestibule of a building such 
as a theatre, but upon entering the theatre 
proper or when entering a church, he 
should remove his hat. 

An Indiana subscriber asks: “When 
does the bridegroom place the ring on the 
bride’s finger? Should there be a ring 
bearer? If so what is his duty?” 

The clergyman will advise the bride- 
groom when to place the ring upon the 
bride’s finger. Wedding ceremonies of the 
different denominations differ, so that it is 
impossible to tell just when the ring clause 
comes. The bridegrooms best man or 
some tiny friend or relative of the bride 
or pone carries the ring. If a child acts 

bearer, the ring is carried in a 
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mighty fine offer for the farm” 


VERY dollar’s worth of paint you put on your farm 
E adds several dollars to its worth. Rust and decay 
destroy far more than wear or fire. Paint protects—it 
prevents decay in buildings, fences, silos, rust in vehicles 
and implements and saves the cost of frequent repairing 
and replacing as well as adding to the appearance. 


ACME Quz 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Whether you own or rent, paint is a good investment—especially if it’s 
Acme Quality Paint. There is an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for 
every need. Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes come 
in convenient sized cans ready for use. Write for our free books, “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” and ‘Home Decorating,” for interior painting. 
We will send you the name of the nearest Acme dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 









Boston St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh pieminghom Lincoln San Francisco! 
i Cinci i Fort Worth 
Dallas Spokane 

















daintily deskeed healt, os in the heart af 0 
large flower. The ringbearer should stand 
near the groom in order that he may have 
the ring without delay when the time + 
rives to place it upon the bride’s 

A Wisconsin su iber asks: “ a 
should a man say to his partner after their | 
dance is over?” 

After a dance, the man thanks the 
woman for it, and she may, also, make some 
remark to ress her pleasure in it.— 
Bertha Averille. 
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At the Fair— 
KODAK 


Get pictures of all the things that interest you. The prize 
winning horses and cattle and sheep and hogs—pictures of 
machinery and whatever may help you in your farming. 

Yes and pictures of the friends you meet at the fair, and the 
incidents in coming and going. There’s a worth while album 
full of Kodak pictures on every such trip. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new 2C Kodaks and 2C Brownies. 
The pictures are 2% x 4% and these cameras are right up to the minute. 
The have all the worth while new features and make pictures of the size and 
shape you want at alow cost. They sell at $9.00 to $19.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns "0° 


number and sise of each pattern you want. Enclose 


dress your letterto Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. lowa 


Write your name and address piainly 


Let us know the correct 
price of pattern and ad- 


Premium Offer ~--A 
cription to Successful sy & at 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns fg a 
3-year subscription at 50 cen 


Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or al ou! 





Catalog Notice 


making. giving valuable 





Catalog, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 
terns, as well as the latest Embroidery Designs, a Coacise and Comprehensive Article on Dress- 
er 


hints to the home dress 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-date 1916-1917 Fall ond Winter 


Misses’ and ( 


dren's Pat- 








G56 


Combination Corset Cover 

This style is good for batiste, 
The skirt has three 
flounce The 


1838 Ladies 
and Underskirt 
nainsook, lawn, crepe and silk 
lengthened by a gathered 


gores 
pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents 


1794—-Juniors’ Dress. With sleeve in wrist or 
elbow length. This model could be finished without 
the peplum. The skirt is a five gore model with 
ylaits at the front panel The dress is nice 
— poplin, repp, tub silk, taffeta, gabardine 
serge. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
years. Price 10 cents 

1522—-Ladies House Dress. With sleeve in 
either of two lengths. This style is good for all 
wash fabrics, for taffeta, poplin, serge, corduroy, 
and velvet. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes 
+4, 36, 38, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 
Price 10 cents 


1806-—-A Simple Suit For Mother's Boy 


voile 


42 


Serge, cheviot, velvet, velveteen, galatea, linen, 
corduroy, linens and gingham are lovely for this 
style. The pattern is cut in 4 sizex 3, 4, 5 and 6| 
years. Price 10 cents 


1817—-A New and Attractive Shirt Waist 
This model is splendid for the new lingerie materials, 
silks, and other waistings now in vogue. The pat- 
tern is cut in 8 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents 

1824—A Stylish Dress—Taffeta, serge, gabar- 
dine, nun’s veiling, satin, velvet and broad cloth 
are well adapted for this design. The skirt is fitted 
with deep pockets, and is gathered under the belt 
The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 


42 inches bust measure Price 10 centa 


for | 
and | 


~ | 44 inches bust measure. 





















































1784—-Neat Blouse For Mother's Girl. 
Serge, repp, drill, linen or poplin could be used for 
the skirt, and crepe, batiste or lawn for the blouse. 
The sleeve may be in wrist or elbow length. The 
we is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
"rice 10 cents 
1471—A Simple, Serviceable Apron. The 
model is good for gingham, lawn, percale, cambric, 
denim, ecretonne or sateen. The fullness may be 
held over the back by the belt, that may be slipped 
under the front or may hold the front on the out- 
side. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: small, medium, 
and large. Price 10 cents 
1822—Ladies’ House or Porch Dress. With 
sleeve in wrist or elbow length. Linen, drill, linene, 
corduroy, abardine, serge, taffeta, percale, seer- 
| sucker ae brilliantine are nice for this model. 
| The okirt is a three piece model. The pattern is 
| cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
| bust measure. Price 10 cents 
1796—-Ladies’ Dress. This model is slice in the 
new striped silks and serges and also good in linen, 
| percale, chambrey, corduroy, pique, batiste and 
crepe. The flare or revers collar may be omitted. 
The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
Price 10 cents 
Coat 1800—Skirt 1756—A Splendid Coat 
| Suit, The coat is loose fitting, with fronts cut 
| low at the neck, where they form narrow revers that 
meet a collar which may finished to flare, or be 
rolled as in the small view. The skirt is a three 
piece model. Coat pattern 1800 cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Skirt 1756 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34 inches waist measure. Two separate patterns 


| 10 cents for ear A pattern 
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1614—Child’s Set. Comprising a yoke dress 
with sleeve in wrist or elbow length, a slip and 
piece drawers. For the dress, batiste, lawn, dimity, 
challie, flannellette, cashmere or soft silk. The slip 
could be of nainsook, lawn or silk. The drawers 
are good for cambric, longcloth, caton or domet 
flannel and nainsook. The pattern, comprising all 
styles illustrated, is cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 5 
years. Price 10 cents. 

1786—Girls Dress. With sleeve in wrist or 
elbow length. Galatea, gingham, chambrey, lawn, 
percale, linene, corduroy, linen, serge and silk are 
desirable material for this style. A box plait 
finishes the centre front, and under this the closing 
is effected. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Price 10 cents 

1808—Dress For Misses and Small Women. 
The waist has shaped front sections, the tab ends 
of which are crossed over a vest. Velvet, taffeta, 
broadcloth, velour and gabardine are nice for this 
model. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. Price 10 cents. 

1818—Ladies Three Piece Skirt. Striped suit- 
ing, serge, broadcloth, poplin, taffeta, faille, gabar- 
dine and velour are nice for this model. The pocket 
which is both jaunty and practical may be omitted. 
The pattern is cut in 8 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 and 36 inches waist measure. Price 10 cents. 


1793—Neat Dress For Mother’s Girl. With 
sleeve in wrist or elbow length. Brown and white 
striped tea was used in this instance, with 
and.eufl facings of white linen. The 
skirt has smart plait sections over the sides. 
pockets may be omitted. The pattern is cut in 
4 sizes; 8, 10, 12 and 14 years ice 10 cents. 
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Never wring or twist silk after washing. | 
Squeeze gently and roll up in a turkish 
towel. This will absorb the surplus 
moisture and leave the silk just right for | 
| ironing in an hour or two. 

| Nothing, probably, is more healthful 
than the tomato, with its just-right acid, 
and there are so many ways of serving, | 
both fresh and cooked, plain and in com- 
bination, that no one need tire of it. 































Send postal for this Big, Beau: There are wearisome hours these long 
tiful Style Guide and in || summer days, but keeping the heart young 
Book. at brings into ine is the best cosmetic i keeping the face 
of the latest styles of every- || young. ° 
to wear—for men, women for it Today 









children—at prices abso- The best way to cream butter and sugar 
you can buy same yualities for a cake is to use the potato masher. In 35V96—D-ees of all-wool men’s wear Serge 
for dealer any- || cool weather warm the butter (but do not | : and Satin Charmeuse. Sleeves are of satin 






material, finished with serge cuffs and trimmed 




















shown here are only an in- melt it) and the mixing bowl. with military braid and tinsel garniture. Fancy 

sbeqenige incur’ Bargeis || ‘There are so many pretensions all about | § ssn collar of white fall 

. Bs, "Swi || that plain, simple honesty is in contrast,| 2 we Serief ball buttons} et the 

ust write your name on a| | particularly attractive. oe ones trimmed with 

postal. We’ll mail it FREE ga 7 om or braid and tinsel 
: This is the day of efficiency. The best Refund The falls 

butter, poultry, fruit, e gs and vegetables tyrip folds 

$51 I B g our hase polnted yoke 

© are what bring the top prices and guaran- Money he back 













tee the future market. It takes thought 
and care to provide these, but from all 
standpoints, it pays. 

A film of butter spread over the cut 
surface of cheese that is to be put away, 
will prevent the drying and cracking that 
spoils its appearance. 

There is no grain better than wheat for 
chickens. If they can have the run of the 
stubble field after threshing they will 
thrive at no extra cost. If this is not 
practicable, wheat should be fed them and 
: charged up to their cost. 
turn ft. at_our ‘ ied 
mney back: Qurberasia 10), “@ Promptness, dependability and atten- 

—— 2 tion to detail are the foundation of suc- 
For pata wife reciana re" 7 cessful business and life, and they are best 
7 thine faablon, oe shri fy a learned at home. In fact, the whole adult 
Se $ 


life will suffer if these habits are not well 
























































4 — _ ° 
i ii SS ecbtatie SSES grounded in childhood. 
. In traveling, do not pack a bulky towel 
aes 4 : ‘ : 
NOTE buy x and washcioth with your toilet articles, 





cago Mail Order Co. coon it 
onapproval. Nomatter what 





to be carried there damp and soiled after 
ts nr highest or mene. using. Instead, cut five or ten cents worth 
ations- “if you enest ek i Ge of cheesecloth (depending on the length 
the bi argain you ever saw—if, for any reason at || of your journey) into twelve inch squares, 


all, you 4 wen te expense and . . 
Fey positively gn sponta, will be promptly refunded. |} tuck them in corners of your suitcase 





















































































































guarentee your “ hi 
Send Postal NOW A New fayis end || (where they will take up no extra room) 4 
Mbciee Sep Gull and Wintery. chews i as and have fresh, inexpensive towels and egy mee 
Chicago Mail 7 Co washcloth each time. ouit, of Cares 
Dept. S HICAGO, ILI “* Keep a jar of beef extract on hand to % 
help out the emergency dinner if the soup hs 
MAKE $. 42? - rls or sauce lacks flavor. i. 
Do not let weeds grow in the poultry a 
omen. No experience yard so that young chicks will get damp | ? Jeofpopiin. t 
kh 8 @ teach you the busi- rom dew or aiter showers. shade 18 e collar may 4 
ness, ase. ho 1 mT iin, f i ft if shad be buttoned 
8, ign you -_ > u u “ 
end give teu e Aap) ay {lll Ni needed, plant tall sunflowers and feed the —~ og r 
Liberty Safety Air-Burning Lamp ab) i) seeds when ripe. 
isright. Nothing liké it. Nothing } ; . 
eo simple. GUARANTEED. Price low f Make inexpensive covered buttons b 
ells quick. 100 PER CENT PROFIT. eri heap, four-holed buttons wit 
|} covering cheap, [rour-nolec yUtTLODS WIth 
THIS MARVELOUS NEW LAMP | the deed 7 rial. 
Burns % pet cent. air, only 2 per i “ , 
poo ig Eh A oe Soggy fruit pies are an abomination. | 
LUTELY SAFE. No smoke. No odor. @ | Lower crusts that are brushed over with | 
pyrite quick for FREE SAMPLE OFFER | white of egg (unbeaten) will not be soggy. — 
> velvet; lined with guar- 
- | 4 A thin layer of a ly grated a crumbs | | Levee; Bees We eee 
ae g | is also good for taking up surplus moisture is a full flare model with 
= z - pr ad y age: “ ee — ane biaex, nave blue, gre = 
‘4 ~ t is foolish to be bothered with starch or brown. 8 32 to 
46 bust, 23 to 32 
DO you WANT $i 00. 00? sticking to the irons when a little borax, waist and 37 to 44 1V97 . 
ew r ar or e . . 
etter telling why a farmer ran save labor and money :| Soapy water, or some oily substance used flee ud minal! women, 98 
y using a typewriter. Write as though you were > ve bust, 
Tee ee eee dine bar ¢| i the making will prevent it. FF 3, tt, $] 7: 
Ne be tuttedecided.— Try to bert a wk Put the peaches you want to peel in a — length. Price, mail or ex- 
cm in , . a . eeee 
Room 1815 MALLERS B $i DING. OHICAGS :| drainer or colander, dip in a kettle of bell. | | ee 4 

















wesneneneonorovsuseneseoneety ITIL ing water t hen in to cx Id a nd t he sk i ns wil ] Ss 1 vg 298 : 













































AGENTS 22: than $100 | slip off easily and without waste. 

get in touch with us us, the e Month When brass knobs on bedsteads become WE PAY _ 
Leet manufacturers transparent Sare ishe > 8 me POSTAGE 
handled Mndvepend Ieee ts Onno tarnished remove them and boil up in| 





¥ you how to make more. Special outfit offer, 
‘OVELTY OUFLERY 00., 156 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO oHIO 





vinegar. Polish with a soft cloth. vi 

Remove sewing machine oil from gar- BELLAS SHEss ss& © ., 
100 eS $3. ments by wetting with turpentine, then | a! 
Juge Bavolens fer ae with cold water and a mild, pure NEW Yt York. CITY, TY, NX if 


samples & forms. Royal Engraving Co.814 F Walnut it. Phita. Pe. soap.— rs. visewa nger 
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# Women's Comment 


All wormen are invited to state their views 
or criticiams briefly on any subject they see 
fit, and we will publish as many letters each 
month as our space will permit. Successful 
Farming is in no way responsible for the views 
expressed herein. 


WOMEN HELP EACH OTHER 
Plan your meals a week ahead for the threshers 
see that you have everything you will need 
{ before they will be at your place. Bake 
bread and eake, and churn. In the evening gather 
¥ veretables. If you are going to have green 
and set 


beans, string them, put them in a crock, 

in the cellar till the next day. Do not put any 
“ r about them. All you will have to do next 
morning is wash them and they are ready to cook 
\ boil a piece of ham to have to slice cold. That 


ur chickens. 
\fter you do your morning work, kill the chickens 
and put them in sdme salt water till time to cook 
I'he main thing is to have plenty of everything 
and if one does m .» of the cooking, the day before, 
i, the ladies 


ght catch » 


i tso hard. In this neighborhood, 

hel; e another. On the day ees y threw , two or 
t or sometimes more ladies come and spend 
‘ The y help wash dishes, wait on the table, 


» do everything that there is to do. We 


~ have a good time too About two meals 


wa 
are all the threshers eat at one place here.—Mrs. 
F. E. T., Mo 
BALANCED MEALS ARE IMPORTANT 
As a reader of your paper, permit me to second 
e wise suggestion of E D., W s., on”"page 139 of 
March number. I am confident a monthly record 
é > us For Balanced Meals” would truly im- 
P ve 5S. I , 
Consider what care farmers bestow upon their 
snimals in this matter of food. Ought they not to 


as much for their families? 
Pardon one thought more. I would suggest that 
you write a few words on the proper combinations 
of food to appear every mo ath, followed by a few 
menus in illustration.—J. H , Conn 
UNCONTINUED > STORIES BEST 


to read your stories and I like long, 


LONG, 
ve un- 
| 


continued ones the best, as it seems an awful i ng 
time to wait a month for the next paper. I also 
think a page of musie would make 8. F. an Al, 
model paper. Of course, it is a farm paper but there 


are many girls and boys on the farm who know how 
to play the organ or piano 

| always read “Home Amusement Page”’ 
and then Aunty Hopeful’s sayings.—E. W.., 


A WELCOME VISITOR 


first, 


ebr. 


We like your paper just fine. It is a welcome 
¥ each month. The February edition was 
simply great, I thought. All she reading was so 
interesting. In fact it always is. 

| always wonder what will be new in “Squibs 
From a Farm Wife’s Notebook.” Such things are 
alwa helpful to the housewife. My little boy 
t ks the cover page is just fine. He studies it 
{ : g time Mrs. G. P., la. 


A DOSE OF HIS. HIS OWN MEDICINE 

been a subscriber to your paper a little 
ear and my subscription doesn't expire until 
N 1917 and if I am alive at that time it will not 
expire then. I stand a good show of renewing as | 

a 20 vears old at the present time. 

ur | have read your paper and kept still; now 
iid like to have a chance to say a little. The 
article that I am about to comment upon is on 
ve 142 of the February issue, “Some Failures as 
¥ al * by Josephine Allen. 


I w 


yands 


pinster.”” Very well. She draws up a few cases 
true to life no doubt. The last one is really the one 
. t Lam writing about. She anys tps fruit grower 


ve his family to the limit, and “‘he should be in 
darkest Africa dirving slaves " Now I would like 
to know if she read that letter of hers after she had 
it completed to see how it would sound? _ If she did 
she better read it again. For my part I don't see 
that it would be any better to make the poor inno- 
ent natives suffer from the cruelty of a man lik« 
that than of his family, and if I were to state my 

injon of a person that does, I'll have to repeat 
her words, “My pen would run away with my 
judgement.” Well, I hope that Miss Allen will | 
change her way of thinking about that. For my 
part | would advise giving the man a dose of his 
own medicine.—C. J., Minn 
SUGGESTION FROM A “YOUNG HOUSE- 

EPER 
M | + See I like to 


y brother, Seth 


read it, eapecially “Our Young Housekeeper 
{ thought out something for you to do if 
“ to, that is to have the young housekeepers 
v re r baking and cooking. I help mama 
cakes, and cookies.—F. | 
HITS THE RIGHT SPOT 
[ ver much appreciate this page and w 
e to see a handy-andy page for our me 
M I nd ¢a t read, but when I see som 
rin 8. | I know will interest him, I t 
t i t t! is very hare f 
t ia I 
om Vv iof Aunty Hopeful. I wish the 
» A y Hopef ery ! r 
ury of our Domestic Smence Club read one 
r articles and : wreed it just hit the right 
t. and then Our Bulletin is just grand. H. | 
iN sas, must surely have had a flea in his 
ear when he accused our 8. F. of being traitor« 
i he get up on the wrong side of the bed that 
| wonder? I would like te shake your 
} i excluding liquor adver. sements.—M: 


SUCCES 














She calls herself | 


Before 
Prices 


room, y 


Farmer Snell writes us: 
my barn.” 


studding, building 


Silla, joists, bridging, 
t to fit, outisde 


ers, roof sheathing, siding cut 
and plasters or pis 
locks, nails, glass, stains, oils, varnishes, com: 


and Illustrations for ereetiono—the complete 
stamps today—now—for you! copy oft 
Aladdin Homes.” No. 470. 


North American 
Construction Co. 


269 Aladdin Ave 
Bay City, Mich. 
oa 
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it! 


Farmer Doughty in a letter says: 
house any other way for twice as much.’ 
ag put in a furnace and bathroom.” 

* Investigate now and save money yourself on your home or barn. 


Aladdin Prices Include all Material 


, sub- floors, raft- 
nish, “inside faish, lath 
ster board, doors, windows, casings. hardware, 
ete instructions 
rouse. 
e beautiful book 


Save from 
or summer cottage by building this fall. You can do 
Aladdin 

low Aladdin 
but no longer, So a 
beautiful book Aladdin 
with floor plans carefull 
ear round house, % 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses, 
Send stamps for this book today 


Aladdin Owners Save Big Money 


“Saved $275.00 on my house and $120.00 on 


“Aladdin material best I ever 





1916 


Sept., 


Houses Save Money 


Don’t put off building! Prices are going 
up! Lumber has gone up 10% to 20% this 
Higher prices are coming! Build now! 

to on your house, barn, garage 





























prices are the same as 1913 prices. These 
—_ are idly. Deok until January 1, 1917, 
uickly. Dee ide today. Send for th 
omes. It shows over 100 houses 
described at prices from $298 for a five 
eee It shows you the big saving building 
all about our dollar-a-knot guarantee. 


$5.00 


“Couldn't buy my 
’Otherssay: ‘‘Saved enough 


Send 












venient. 





A Fine Wrist Watch For YOU! 
Will Make An Ideal Present 


You have wondered what you could 

to make the proper impression, T 
wrist watch is just the thing. Neat, stylish and con- 
First quality, 
solid nickel silver case. 

wind, stem set, guaranteed to keep 
warranted for five years. 
give good service ten years. Wrist strap made of 
beautiful brown leather. 


Write Today For Full Information. 


In regard to my plan for helping you earn 
this beautiful watch and high class wrist fob. _ 
will be delighted with my easy plan. A post card will do, 


95 SUCCESS 


E. T. MEREDITH, BUILDING 










ry give “her” 
fine guaranteed 


seven-jewel movement in 
Thin model, “O”’ size, stem 
ood time and 


Undoubtedly, it will 


nen 


Ww 


’ 


You 


TT 


Des Moines, Iowa 











3 grand plan by 


plendid Dinnersets 





ASetof Elegant Saxon China For You 





No Money Needed—-Just Write Me: §.2°S: 
my which you can eastly earn this splendid Dinnerset, and, at the same time get other de- 
sirab le presents My easy plan will please you and it will not dediMeult for you to get one or more of these 
Send me your name and address today. 


=. TT. MEER HDODIrTe, Ve Success wiedew 


This beautiful 32-piece Dinnerset is made of im- 
ported material. The decoration is in four colors— 
the popular thistle and golc f coslap. It is a neat, at- 
tractive, practical, dignified set. Thousands have 
already been given = onary M: any have asked for 
and received two and three sets. 


You Need Another Nice Dinner Set - 


One never has too many dishes. Accidents will 
happen and dishes will break. Then, when com- 
pany comes, there may not be enough to go around. 

tect yourself against such ombensenunint by 
getting one of our beautiful 32-piece Dinnersets. 


postcard or letter and I will send you a large ilustra- 
the Dinnerset tn colors and will tell you about 


HOOONTNT EO DDELONENOONONNNE 


CUEVEDEUEOTEORODOD EDAD EitaestenoteD 





u will hear from me by return 
Dees Moines, Zeown 





Tooupvsreanenensa cannes peustaeee ti useegna nt 








arteran ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers of Successful Farmi ng 
ympany, have just acquired the celebrated Hillsdale Ranch 

of Wyoming. 

one-half deeded—one-half state leased in alternating sections 
lace the deeded land on sale in tracts of 160 acres and wp, and with each farm 
1 five-year lease on equal acreage of adjoining state land. 
soil, 2 to 7 miles from railroad town. 


We, the Federal Land Cx 
the heart of the Golden Prairie 
Sixteen thousand acres 
We will at once} 


! i trar iree, ! 

Ss led by improved farms, fertile 

Please s the wing c 
— 


istrict” 


ote 


“ 
in 


Prices low; 


uu valualile information 





uupon. It will bring y« 





FEDERAL LAND COMPANY, 
Burns, W y« 
Gentlemer Please mail me 
ffering for sale in farm tracts 
( il Farming etn | plat an 
> Address 
a 


at once particulars of the Hillsdale 
Also Certificate of Guaranty, booklet on “ 
1 full particulars of the Golden Prairie District of Wyoming. 


erentens 


tanch which you are now 
Wheat Growing and 


Te 





mma 


vevereunre 





















ROSE BOWKNOT YOKE 
This yoke is suitable for corset covers, 
gauze vests, night gowns, combinations, 


etc. It is simple and dainty and quickly 


made. Make a ch. of 52 st., turn. 


Ist row. Work 16 sp. along the row 
(ch, 5 at the end of each row to form the 


first mesh or sp. of the next row.) 
2d., 3d, 4th rows. Same as first 
5th row. 11 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 
6th row. 5 sp. 2 bl. 9 sp. 
7th row. 8sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 5 sp. 
8th row. 6 sp. 1 bl. 9 sp. 
9th row. 10 sp. 1 bl. 5 sp. 
10th row. 5 sp. 2 bl. 9 sp. 
llth row. 5 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 3 bi. 4 sp 
12th row. 4 sp. 8 bl. 4 sp. 
13th row. 4 sp. 3 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp 


2 bl. 2 sp. 

14th row. 1sp. 3 bl. 2sp.3 bl. Isp. 1 bl. 
5 sp. 

15th row. 4 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 5 bl. 1 sp. 
3 bl. 1 sp. 


16th row. 3 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 
1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 

17th row. 4 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 
2 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 

18th row. 1 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 2 sp. 
1 bl. 4 sp. 

19th row. 2 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 
4 bl. 2 sp. 

20th row. 3 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 2 sp. 
1 bl. 4 sp. 

2ist row. 3 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
2 bl. 6 sp. 

22d row. 9 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 
ch. 12 and turn. 

23d row. Work 3 sp. along the ch. of 
12, 1 sp. 3 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 8 sp. 

24th row. 5sp. 3 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 6 sp. 

25th row. 5 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 
2 bl. 4 sp. 

26th row. 3 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 
1 bl. 5 sp. 


27th row. 4 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 5 sp 


1 bl. 3 sp. 
28th row. 3 sp. 2 bl. 4 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 
1 bl. 4 sp. 
29th row. 4 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 4 sp. 
2 bl. 3 sp. 
30th row. 4 sp. 1 bl. 5 sp. 1 bl. 2 SP. | 
1 bl. 5 sp. 
3lst row. 5 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 2 :p.| 
3 bl. 4 sp. 
32d row. 2 sp. 2 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. ‘ 
1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 6 *P: 
| 


to 

mM 
~ 

o 


33d row. 6sp.2 
« Sp. 

34th row. 2 sp. 12 bl. 5 sp. 

35th row. 9 sp. 3 bl. 5 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
Reverse directions at 34th row and repeat 
back to and including first row. Omit the 
12 chain in 22d row. 


2sp.3 bl. lsp.3 bi. | 


' 
Shoulder straps (armlets) are made as | } 


follows. 

Ist. 1 sp. ch. 5 skip 2 sp. where joined 
to upper edge of front, 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. 

2d. * 1 sp. ch. 5, skip 5, 1 sp. ch. 5 
turn. Repeat from * to length desired. 
Around the entire edge of yoke and straps 
work open shells, begin at one corner of 
strap and in the center sp. work 6 trebles 
separated by 2 ch. in the corner sp. sc. 1, 
ch. 2, *4 trebles in next sp. separated by 
2 ch. skip 1 sp. se. 1 in next, ch. 2, repeat 
from * around. Work extra trebles at 
corners to make the turn, if the shells are 
inclined to “cup.” Sew ends of strap to 
lower edge of yoke and run narrow ribbon 
thru center beading of straps. Make a 
back for yoke like the front if desired. 

Abbreviations. Single crochet (sc.) 
double crochet (de.) treble crochet (tr. c.) 
space P.) block (bl.) chain (ch.) stitch 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WRIGLEYS | 


Largest Selling Gum in the World 















| 





Hot work on a hot day makes a man 
appreciate the delicious, cooling, last- 
ing taste of mint! 


WRIGLEY’S comes in two mint flavors: 
Spearmint and Peppermint. 


Always fresh, full-flavored and clean 
in its moisture-proof package. 


The WRIGLEY way is to 
make it right and seal it 


tight. 
Send for free copy of funny 


“Mother Goose’’ book in colors 
by the quaint Spearmen. 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO. 






rida 




















$5 ep 


rn eng many 
Guesentess 20 years. Re- 
je 65.88. at sell to 


si0 





st jJ—G.8 S 


DAY 


tographe describing large assortment of sizes 
Benign and steel ranges, cast cooks, soft and Pe) /c 


155 State St. 








Stoves 


“HOOSIERE nec FREER . 


To try in sour own un home 80 da: 
where you live. 
our expense if you acd not want to e. San Hundreds 
of thousands in daily 


your Pieote Be Scndit beck at 


yuse. Perfect bakers, efficient 
material, beautifully 


ished, smooth : tee yous to a 
our Two Million Dollar heeds 
fe 
olth zene terior to show son “HOOSIER” Stoves : 
and Ranges. "Write for our big free book. show! tauus 


STOVE COMPANY 
MARION, INDIANA 








only $1.83. 
er shown. 








CASH PAID FOR DRAWINGS 
Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes 
or illustrations; students and practi- 

artists send for trial subscription 
Stedon Illustrator, 3 months, 25 
cents; practical instructions, advice, 
suggestions, examples and interesting 
articles on art work in all branches; 
$1 a year; worth $10, 


Student-Iilustrator, Deot. F F 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





CHARON’S FERRY 


TS prow cutting businesslike thru the 


salt waters of East River, its tall, 

slender funnel belching volumes of 
black smoke that sweeps down to pay the 
ripples a parting greeting, Charon’s Ferry 
tells its daily story of hopelessness in the 
shadows of the giant skyscrapers of New 
y ork. 

Charon’s Ferry is nothing but a sea- 
going tug, little Country Girl—a rocking 
sturdy, rusty-red old sea tug, but in its 
bow its carries its offering to the Unknown 
—a stack of cheap little coffins that contain 
the bodies of unclaimed dead babies and 
children. And within a mile is the busy, 
laughing, makebelieve thorofare called 
Broadway, where all is light and laughter 
and brave pretension. 

Charon’s Ferry journeys from Black- 
well’s Island, and ¥ ard’s Island, and the 
other little up East River, and it 
steams in and out of the network of ship- 
ping from the five seas. But somewhere, 
the tears that follow in its wake, are as salt 
as the brackish water it calls its home. 

Charon’s Cargo 
( iron’s Ferry carries the remnants of 


isles 


hopes that burn—the cold insignia of sin 
and broken promises very frequently 
and of poverty and heart aches always 


| rv little statue of mar! in its bow , once 
p! ymised to be a romance. And its destina- 
tion is a low, foreboding building that 
nestles close to the river's edge, beneath 
the majesty of towering buildings—the 
morgue. And there where Charon’s 
Ferry steams, to unload its cargo of Life 
That Was—to go up the river again next 
day and gather its harvest of those who 
passed in the night. 

But there are many Charon’s Ferries 
that do not leave their trail of coal smoke 
—that do not show themselves. They are 
just as real, and far more terrible. They 
are waiting, unseen, in the gay cafes; they 
are strolling in human form up and down 
the Great White Way. They are lurking 
in the public squares where the forlorn and 
forsaken sun themselves and wish for 
better times. 

The “I-Guess-I-Can-Take-Care-of-M y- 
self’’ Girl is usually the first to succumb, 
because the decks of these other ferries of 
Charon are strewn with long- 
stemmed American beauty roses at thirty 
a dozen; and they are gay with 
music and sparkling with wine. But their 
“port of call’ is always the same. Their 
pilot never errs thru fog or rain; he brings 
up the bow at the pier. 

Today, for all I know, you may be con- 
templating going to the city; maybe not 
the greatest but city—and 
Ww hen towns grow about 80 large, they con- 
tain samples of all that the greater cities 
hold. 

You have made certain estimates of the 
dreamed certain dreams. You have 
conquests, or 


1s 


roses 


dollars 


city, some 


city 
planned on mighty 
conquests. You have seen everything 
except the Things That Are. These you 
do not see—and, besides, if you read them 
in the newspapers, they are so remote— 
so far-removed from you—how can you 
apply their lessons to yourself? 
Compared with the rugged bluntness 
and crude honesty of the country boys 
(whose greatest sins would make the city 
sinner smile in pity for their littleness), 
the city-bred boys are “‘gentlemen.”’ Daily 
| meet well-mannered, well-dressed “gen- 
tlemen,” whose word I would accept under 
no consideration, and whose worth I would 
not exchange for a sick poodle-dog. Yet, 


little | 


= 


they are “smooth,” and they are engaging 
and flattering —and as worthless as the 
toadstools that spring up after a rain. 
You cannot go outside of your experi- 
ences. Remember that always. You can 
not hide your inexperience, because once 
you are thrown among manners and cus- 
toms that are strange to you, then you 
must show that you are a stranger. You 
‘are going to meet this manner of men. 
| The city girls will have none of them—and 
' they must prowl around to find some poor 
little country girl who will believe their 
protestations and listen to their willy-nilly 
utterances that have been studied and 
practiced for the purposes of beguilement 
and damnation. 
| Somebody may have told you that “a 
| woman’s intuition’’ will save you—but it 
fails to save fully one hundred thousand 
girls who slip into the dark place: in 
America yearly. They are women; they 
should have had woman's intuition. 
| Without wishing to offend you—but in 
the hope of startling you into thinking for 
yourself—these things I confess to you 
I do not understand: Why a puppy will 
run up toa bad boy, wagging its tail in 
anticipation of a patting, only to get 
kicked—and will repeat the performance 
next day: Why a crowd of normal human 
beings, incited to riot, will murder and 
trample the innocents simply because 
there is mob-spirit in the world: Why a 
girl will fall in love with a man who abuses 
her and betrays her confidence openly and 
wilfully. These things are quite beyond 
understanding, but the excuse, if there be 
| any, is offered to the pup. 
| A few days ago (preceding the time this 
|is written), a sad father came down to 
| Chicago from a little Minnesota town to 
| try to prosecute a young minister of the 
gospel who had betrayed his daughter. 
You see, the workers of evil are not out of 
the churches wholly, but in the churches; 
not that the churches invite them, but 
| because they come unbidden, thinking it 
is a fair field for the unsuspecting. And, 
|Country Girl, your own mother’s most 
|solemn admonition to you, upon your 
leaving for the city, would be: Go to 
church! But nothing is sacred to the 
despoilers—and even charity has come to 
be an organized business, operated the 
way business men would run a store or a 
factory. 
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Choosing Associates 

Maybe you are beginning to think that 
I am very pessimistic, and that I have 
small trust in my fellow-mortals. To the 
contrary, | have much trust—much con- 
fidence. 

Humanity is classified. It is like layers 
cf a jelly-cake, or corded wood. In one 
class, or layer, are certain people—and in 
each of the other classes will be found 
different people. But they look much the 
same, and talk the same, only some have 
moral courage and some lack it. 

The experienced person in the city does 
not attempt to mix with all classes, or to 
reform all classes, or even many individ- 
uals. He simply selects his groove accord- 
ing to his need, and shuts himself out from 
looking very closely at the moral status of 
those he meets in business. He does not do 
this allatonce. He must be shocked many 
times before he “‘lets well-enough alone.” 

And if the Country Girl is capable of 
learning to discriminate, then, little by 
little, she alters from what she was, and 
becomes part of the city. But—is it 
worth the change? Down deep in your 
‘mind, memory of what was is always lurk- 
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French Battery & Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Building, 
Madison, Wis. 
Manufacturers of the famous 
family of French Dry Cells 
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ling. Some day an old photograph, or a] 
) 


| letter—yellow with age—will bring it all 
back as clearly as tho it were yesterday. 
And then you will wonder why—and you 
will not be able to answer, because of all 
difficult things, analysis of ourselves is the 
most difficult. 

Altho I am talking to you without know- 
ing just who you are, or knowing your 


parents and friends, bear in mind that 1 , 


do know what miserably limited opportun- | 
ities await you in the over-crowded cities. 
I know what temptations wait, for once I 
came from a little town and the city was a 
sort of dreamland, and it was beyond my | 
understanding. 

I saw “the other side’”—the seamy side, 
just asitis. There are girls, somewhere in 
this world, whom I knew as children—| 
some even as babies. Where they are now, 
I do not know—but I saw the trail they | 
selected. When a girl falls into the blac 
pit, she very rarely gets out of it. Those 
who knew her won’t permit her to get out | 
of it. She becomes a sort of legitimate 
prey, and pays tribute to those who should 
protect her and all like her. 

Stay around home a little while longer, 
Country Girl, because these things that | 
blind and kill have not come your way. | 
Why invite them? Why seek adventure | 
when it ends only in broken-hearted 
regrets? Now you are all right. Keep 
that now with you thru the passing days | 
and years—and you will be wiser than the 
city’s wisest, and happier than the city’s 
happiest—and beyond great happiness 
there is nothing worth struggling for— 
nothing!—Lloyd Kenyon Jones. 


i 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SHIRTWAIST | 
Entertaining for young girls is not 
always easy but the giving of this shirt-| 
waist party, proved highly entertaining to | 
the fourteen young ladies who participated. | 
At the home of the hostess each guest 
was provided with needle, thread, and 
thimble, together with some portion of a 
shirtwaist to be made up. 
Later on sewing was laid aside and each 
guest was provided with pencil and pad, 
while their hostess outlined the plan. She 
was to read aloud the “Romance of a 
Shirtwaist,” with frequent omissions of 
words, which the guests were to fill in; 
each omitted word being correctly supplied 
by naming some portion of a shirtwaist. | 
Prizes were given for the nearest correct | 
lists of supplied words, the first prize being 
the most elaborate of the three waists 
worked upon during the afternoon, the 
lowest prize the cheapest one. 
The “‘“Romance”’ follows, also the list of 
correct words to be supplied. 
“Her lover had persuaded her to be his, 
and they were about to slip into the 
matrimonial (1). One day he reproached 
her for her coldness toward him and she 
replied ‘I.ca_not always wear my heart 
on my (2).’ While her golden head rested 
on his manly (3) he forgave her and pre- 
sented her with a pretty (4) for her dainty 
(5). But life is not always what it (6). 
After while he became a golfer and was on 
the (7) most of the time; she began to fear 
she could never win him (8) to his former 
devotion. Indeed she often felt she would 
like to (9) him, but she decided to (10) 
him instead. So she put on a bold (11) 
and told him she would break the (12). 
He began to (13) and haw, and invited her 
to go to a (14) concert. Then she knew 
that she could (15) him, altho there is 
much red (16) about such matters. One 
is apt to get the cold (17) instead of two 
loving arms about one’s (18). They went 
to the concert, and came to the conclusion 
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that their promises were still (19). Each 
had been on the (20). But now they are 
married and are (21) for life, while the | 
(22) plays on.” ; 

The parts of the waist named are: 

1 Yoke; 2 Sleeve; 3 Bosom; 4 Belt; 5 Waist; 6 
Seams; 7 Links; 8 Back; 9 Cuff; 10Collar; 11 Front; 
2 Tie; 13 Hem; 14 Band; 15 Buttonhole; 16 Tape; 





17 Shoulder; 18 Neck; 19 Binding; 20 Wrong Side; 
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21 Bound; 22 Band. 
—M. E. 8. H. 
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Whether or not to raise the subscription price of Successful 
Farming is quite a question. Here is how you can help solve the 
problem. 

Thousands upon thousands of subscriptions will expire from 
September, 1916, to March, 1917. If those whose subscriptions 
expire between those two dates will be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions, it will certainly be greatly appreciated, and will 
make it leas difficult to meet present conditions without raising 
our subscription price. Those who renew even before the sub- 
scription has quite expired will receive full credit by having the 
subscription extended rem the date it other wise would expire. 
Protect yourself on the possible raise in subscription price by 
sending in your renewal or extension subscription now. 

You can protect your friends and assist us materially by 
sending us a new subscription at the old rate. Simply speaking to 


Federal Aid For Roads 


The new federal road law was put into effect July 11th, this year. 
$5,000,000 of federal money has already been divided among the 
48 states. Each year, for five years, the appropriation is to be 
raised by five million dollars. 

Complete details of this new federal law which so vitally affects 
each state in the union, together with a statement as to the need 
for it, and its possible development, will be given in the October 
number wf Successful Farming 


The Efficient Dairy Farm 


The first step to secure efficiency is proper arrangement of the 
buildings, yards, fields and pastures. 

How to plan location and delens of fences and gates, what type 
of buildings to erect, the location of the milk room so as to save time, 
energy and money, the various details of feeding, cleaning and 
bedding cattle will all be discussed in the first installment. 
a series of six articles on same subject 
six installments 





you will also find in that issue our regular attractive departments. 


Besides the above and dozens of other splendid things in the October number, 


We Raise 
Our Subscription Price? 


You have no doubt observed that due to increased costs, many daily 
newspapers, weeklies and other — have recently either increased 
their subscription rates or have 
ent conditions continue, we look for additional advances in subscription 
rates and cheap reading matter may soon be a thing of the past. 


ecreased the size of their papers. If pres- 


How Successful Farming Is Affected 


[ am going to tell you just a few of the ways in which rising high costs 
are affecting Successful Farming: 

The white paper, alone, used in printing Successful Farming during 
the coming year will cost $49,000.00 more than last year. 

Black printing ink will cost $4,000.00 more than last year. 
used in the manufacture of printing type are now costing 30% more than 
they cost a year ago. 

So you can see that Successful Farming is getting its share and possibly 
a little more than its share, of ‘‘Rising Costs.’ 

Everything considered, it will probably cost $65,000.00 more this 
year than last to produce Successful heir | That amount, and more, 
could be saved if we would print Successful Fa 
and give you, our subsribers, ordinary reading matter and ordinary service. 
But, we do not like to take a step backward in maintaining the high 
standards we have adopted for Successful Farming. 

Or, the $65,000.00 increase in cost could be met by raising the sub- 
scription price of Successful Farming. By so doing, you and every other 
subscriber would be affected. 


Materials 


, 


rming on ordinary paper, 


A Question [hat Concerns Our Subscribers 


your friends in regard to the value of Successful Farming and the 
good it does you, will result in one or more new subscriptions. 
Surely you are willing to do that to show your loyalty to the paper 
that is doing its utmost to serve you. 

Even if Successful Farmi oes not increase its subscription 
rates for the present, the high standards which have been set up 
for the magazine will be continued. We hope and expect to give 
you a better Successful Farming Cutes the coming year than you 
nave had in the t. Not only will the quality be increased, but 
the quantity will not be lessened, and very likely will be also in- 
creased. or instance, in this, the September number, we are 
giv ing you 76 pages, while the September number last year con- 
tained 68 pages. 

Following are just a few of the particularly attractive articles 
you will find in the October number: 


Selecting Feeding Steers 


“Well bought is half sold” is especially true in the case of buying 
stockers and feeders. Selecting the feeding steer is a task which very 
often causes considerable worry to the cattle feeder. Some feeders 
go at it in a hap-hazard manner and run a big risk of being “stung.” 
Others, well trained and experienced, know what to look for, and 
what to avoid, and therefore run little risk of losing money. Read 
this article by Jos. M. Carroll in October Successful Farming. 


School Childrens Lunches 


_ The lunch-box is the friend or foe of the child at school. [If it 
is paces with what will properly feed him, he will not have head- 
ache, eye-strain and show lassitude at his studies. If you pack it 
with what merely fills him, teacher will wonder “what makes 
Johnny so stupid this afternoon.” 

“What Does Your Child Eat in School” is the title of an article 
written by Mrs. Christine Frederick, noted author and lecturer. 
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ceive our splendid October number 


Use the coin card we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your con- 
cenience, or use the coupon at the right. Send coin, money order, bank draft, 
postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar bill to the coin card. I'll give 
you credit for an extra year if you will send another subscription with yours. 

Subscription Rates: 7 years for $1.00; 3 years for 50c; 2 years for 35 cents 


Note: Our bargain rate of 3 YEARS FOR 50 CENTS will save you 
money and the bother of renewing for 3 years. 
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above this paragraph indicates that this is which extend my subscription ___________years 
< rae Zl YrroW is a sample copy or that your subscription { ; : 

to Successful Farming has expired, or that | Name — -~R F D_. 
it soon will expire. Lf your tinie is out, or if it will soon be out, or if you are not ‘ 
now a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that you will be sure to re- ie | -™ - E—O————— 
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Tuthill in the St, Louis Star 
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Clubb in the Rochester Herald 
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SO SAY WE ALL OF US 


[ke—Ven do you tink de war vill be | 


over. 
Mike—Niver, oi hope. 
to lave it in Europe.—Orange Peel. 


THE POOR PREACHER 
Spokesman—We have pleasure in in- 
forming you, Rev. Mr. Jones, that Wwe 


have decided to increase your stipend 


from $700 to $800 a year. 
Rev. Jones- 


the $700.—Judge. 


GETTING MORE THAN YOU 
EXPECT 


For Sale—A Guernsey cow, gives a 


I refuse to accept it. I’ve} 
enough trouble already trying to collect | 


LS = 


a Mit and Miss 


THE BOOMERANG 


A boy boarded an excursion steamer | 
| after she had got filled up. There were no 
Oi’m satisfied | Seats vacant. Every benchand camp chair 


was occupied. The boy then devised a 
trick. ‘‘Seen the whale?’’ he began to ask 
the excursionists near him. ‘““They got a 
young whale tied to the pier on the other 
side and he’s cavortin’ around with his tail 
like anything.”’ 

Nobody believed the boy at first. His 
whale story was laughed at. But he kept 
on repeating it. Up and down he phone 
urging every one to go and look at the 


| struggling whale on the other side of the 


boat and gradually, one by one, the passen- 

gers began to think he must be speaking 

the truth, and got up and crossed over. 
The boy secured a seat. Soon he could 


good quality of milk, also. hay, rope, pul-| have secured a dozen, two dozen, a hun- 


levs and small refrigerator —The Mon-| dred seats. 


mouth (Ill 


teview. 


SHE UNDERSTOOD 
\viator (home from the war on leave): 
And then when you are up pretty high 
three or four miles, say 
down, it’s positively sickening. It is 
stupendous, awful. A great height is a 





fearful thing, I can tell you. | 
| 


Lady (feelingly): Yes, lcan sympathize 
with you, poor boy. I feel just that way | 
myself when I'm on top of a stepladder. | 
—Tiger. 


“PLUCK, PLUCK, PLUCK”’ 

A man who had made a huge fortune 
was speaking a few words to a class at a 
business college. Of course, the main 
theme of his address was himself. 

“All my suecess in life, all my financial 
prestige,” he said, proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck. Just take that for 
your motto—‘Pluck, pluck, pluck!’”’ He 
made an impressive pause here, but the 
effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively : 

“Yes, sir, but please tell us how and 
whom did you sack! ”— Pittsburgh Chron- 





icle-Telegraph. 


MISPLACING THE BLAME 
*()-9-00-oh! Bo-o-o-ho-o-o!”’ | 
As the childish wail rang thru the house 
the anxious mother sprang to her feet. 
tushing into the hall, she met her little 
daughter coming in from the garden and 
carrying a broken doll by the leg. 

“What's the matter, darling?’’ she asked 
tenderly. 

0-o-oh, m-o-other,”’ howled the child, 
“Willie’s broken my do-oll!’ 

“The naughty boy! How did he do it?”’ | 

“T—]I—I hit him on the head wiv it!’ | 
was the slow response.—Pittsburgh Chron- 
i le-Telegraph 





NOTHING TO FIGHT FOR 

The Big Boss tells us an anecdote about 

a husky colored boy who was being urged 

to enlist, at the public square yest :irday. 

‘“‘Whaffo’ should Ah go an be a sol lier?”’ 
he asked 

Strong fellows like you ought to fight 

for their country,” said the recruiting 
sergeant 


Yassah,” responded the negro, “dat 


kind o’ talk is all right fo’ de fahmahs— 
let ‘em fight foh dey country.” 

But why shouldn't you fight for your 
country?” 

“Me?” Ah ain’t got no country—Ah 
was raised in de city.”’ 
Dealer. 


Cleveland Plain 





For the whale story had at 
last got in its work. Everybody had hur- 


| ried off, so as not to miss the whale. The 


boy in the end was left absolutely alone. 
He sat alone for some time. He began 
to fume and wriggle and fret. Finally he 


and you look | hopped up and he, too, rushed to the other 


side of the boat, muttering: 
“By gosh, maybe there is a whale there, 
after all!’—Washington Star. 


STILL COMPANIONABLE 

Jennie, the colored maid, arrived one 
morning with her head swathed in band- 
ages—the result of an argument with her 
hot-tempered spouse. 

“Jennie,” said her mistress, “your 
husband treats you outrageously. Why 
don’t you leave him?” 

“Well, I don’ ’zactly wants to leave 
him.”’ 

“Hasn't he dragged you the length of 
the room by your hair?’’ demanded her 
mistress. 

““Yas’m, he has done dat.”’ 

“Hasn’t he choked you into insensi- 
bility?” 

““Yas’m, he sho has choked me.”’ 

“And now doesn’t he threaten to split 
your head with an ax?” 

“Yas’m, he has done all dat,’’ agreed 
Jennie, “but he ain’ done nothin’ yet so 
bad I couldn’t live wid him.” 
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A CLEAN SHEET 


Portly Woman (pushing her way into s 
police station): I see you have arrested 
man whose mind is a blank. 

Officer: We have, Madam. 

Portly Woman: Then please bring hi: 
out so I may have a look at him. My) 
Henry didn’t come home last night, and 
that’s a fairly good description of him. 


COMPARISONS 

Floorwalker—Do you realize that you 
were four hours selling those two women 
a yard of ribbon? 

Saleslady—I know, sir. But just as 
they got to the counter they discovered 
that they each had a baby just learning to 
talk.—Siren. 





SENSITIVE COWS 

The lady was complaining to her dairy- 
man some time ago regarding the quality 
of his milk. 

“Short o’ grass feed, mum; short o’ 
grass feed this time o’ year,” said the 
jocular milkman. ‘Bless you, them cows 
o’ mine are just as sorry about it as I am 
I often stands and watches ’em cryin’, 
reg’lar cryin’, mum, because they feel as 
how their milk don’t do ‘em credit. You 
don’t believe it?” 

“Oh, yes, I believe it,”’ said the lady; 
“but I wish in future you'd see that they 
don’t drop their tears into our can. ’ 
London Opinion. 


A SLEEPER 

The intricacies of our language are well 
illustrated in the definition given of a 
sleeper: 

A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper 
is that in which the sleeper sleeps. A 
sleeper is that on which the sleeper runs 
while the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, while 
the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper under the 
sleeper the sleeper carries the sleeper over 
the sleeper under the sleeper until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps 
the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the 
sleeper by striking the sleeper on the 
sleeper, and there is no longer any sleeping 
in the sleeper on the sleeper.—Sunset. 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


_ Note: Draw a line according to number, but 
it merely for you pleasure and not a contest. 
nection with this drawing 


ou do not need to send it to us as we are printing 


izes are given for subscriptions, but not in con- 





Sept., 1916 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SMITH Forma Truck 


7 Le Oe makes a guaranteed 
ISS 


Y One-Ton Truck 


Over 44,000 already 
sold out of total pro- 
duction of 50,000— 
Farm owners among 
biggest users. 





Thousands Sold to Farmers 


Smith Form-a-Truck, the accepted utility Truck for farm owners, 

outhauling horses in all kinds of farm work—makes trips in quarter 

the time and at much lower cost. 

Combination of Ford chassis with Smith Form-a-Truck one ton attachment gives motor 
truck of proved service, unquestioned reliability and demonstrated economy of operation. 


You can fit the Smith Form-a-Truck over the chassis of a Ford in a few hours—and geta 
permanent truck construction ofquality unsurpassed even by most expensive trucks built, 


Lengthens wheelbase to 125” and gives9 foot loading space. Utilizes Ford chassis as 
power plant and turns Ford rear axle into jackshaft for double chain drive. 


Smith Form-a- Truck rear wheels 32” x 34” with heavy spokes, solid tires. Frame channel 
section steel 4” deep, reinforced with three cross members and gusset plates at rear. 


Cross spring to relieve 42 inch semi-elliptic side springs under heavy load. 


Attachment carries 90% of dead load. Special Strong Sight Feed Oiler for Ford motor—a 
positive system that eliminates all lubrication difficulties. 


Now the Eight-in-One Farm Body 


Every possible use for a truck on a farm, is covered in this new collapsible body 
—an exclusive Smith Form-a-Truck feature that cannot be had with any other 
make of truck. We are carrying the wonderful adaptability of the Smith Form-a- 
Truck for farm service to the highest possible point in our convertible body. 


Any desired combination secured without tools. Simply use levers, which are a part of this 
wonderful body construction. Changes made instantly from one type of body to another. 
Study illustration in panel. They show just what you can get. 


And this body is furnished at only a slight additional cost over the original cost of the Smith 
Form-a-Truck attachment itself.Write for complete descriptive booklet of this convertible body, 


hth Fora -a- Teac Cor 


Suite 945, Smith Form-a-Track Bldg. 
1470 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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4 a-Truck can save me mney sad 
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Kalamazoo White 
Enameled Metal 
Kitchen Kabinet 


Good for a lifetime 
use. Can't warp —easy 
sliding drawers. Sold di- 
rect-to-you at wholesale 
price. A high -quality 


lifetime, white enam- 
(\ eled kabinet for no 
more than wood- 
X\ en cabinets sell 
y r Write 
l 
KA - Kitehe . 
et 
MAZ00 
STOVE CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


marked 
below 


Gas k anges Bo 0k N. 








Distributors ‘S 


Please send catalog ‘X 
f ae s—ranges with white enameled splasher backs, ovendoor 
4 ‘R EK HH fronts,etc. Beautiful, new mission design hot- blast heaters,etc. 


Mark X Opposite Books Wanted 


ss 289 L_] 


Metal White Ename - Kitchen 
Kabinets and Tables Book No. K 289 





SUCCESS 


300,000 Satisfied 
Customers 


Say Save Money 


By Buying a 


Kalamazoo 


Direct-To-You 


At Wholesale Price “= 


FUL FARMING Sept., 1916 
































Think What This Means— 


To You—To Your Pocketbook! 


ON’T you want to save money, too? 
And get your pick of the finest 
quality of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 

or White Enameled Kitchen Kabinets at 

WHOLESALE PRICES—and unbeat- 


able in high quality? 


Then—write us today. Send us your name and 
address on the coupon—or on a post card—and 
get either or both of these two FREE BOOKS 
—with our offer of a Kalamazoo Stove, Range, 
Furnace or Kitchen Kabinet on 30 days’ trial— 
360 days’ approval test—and backed by a $100,000 
guarantee. If you would like furnace comfort for 
about the usual stove cost, ask for our new Fur- 
nace Catalog telling about the 


Kalamazoo Pipeless F urnace’ 


Heats the entire home through one register. No pipes except smoke 

»ipe and cold air flues. Easy toinstall. Simple construction and 

big output of our big, modern factory, direct-to-user, make 
isational low price. 


We Pay Freight and Ship Within 24 Hours 


Write today. Here is where you can save half the usual cost 
of a good, warm-air furnace, Quick service—we have a big 
stock of furnaces on — awaiting shipments. Write for ag 
Furnace Catalog today and get your order in early. 

if it’s a new stove th: it s wanted, ask for our great 1913 
Stove and Range Catalog, showing 


Latest Style STOVES and RANGES 
of All Kinds—GAS RANGES, Too 


And every one at a money-saving wholesale price. Qual- 
ity unbeatable. Write for this book today and see the 
beautifully colored illustrations showing the newest work-saving 


With Without 
Oven Door Front 





If you are undecided whether it’s a furnace or a new heati 
stove that’s wanted,tell us and we will send both books 


Ask for Catalog No. 289 


aN 
——\_ Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
\ Kalamazoo, Michigan 


—_ We make Ranges, Stoves, Gas Stoves, Furnaces and 
\ White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets. Three 
catalogs—please say which you want. 


N 
Seonaes ans F 289 oY, A Kalamazoo 


traaeM~k Direct to You 


























